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KUNWALD MAKES HIS 
CINCINNATI DEBUT 


Sincerity, Authority and Vitality 
of His Conducting Impress 
Hearers 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 18—Dr. Ernst Kun- 
wald made his first appearances, as con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra on Friday afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning. The Emery Auditorium was almost 
entirely filled at both performances, and 
the reception accorded Dr. Kunwald was 
most enthusiastic and sincere both at the 
afternoon performance and from the some- 
what more festive evening audience. As 
the conductor came on the stage there was 
a burst of applause given with surprising 
vigor, and the men of the orchestra gave 
vent to their feelings by the rattling of 
bows and a fanfare from the brasses, which 
must have made the new conductor realize 
fully the warmth of the welcome Cincin- 
natians would have him feel. 

To this outburst Dr. Kunwald bowed, 
and bowed again, sharp, quick bows, which 
in some unaccountable way seemed to add 
to the favorable opinion the audience had 
already formed. There is no denying the 
fact that the audiences which attended these 
concerts were interested quite as much in 
the personality of Dr. Kunwald as in the 
performance of the program, but if the 
conductor was in the least disconcerted by 
this close scrutiny it was not apparent. His 
manner before the audience was the same 
as off of the stage, with the same vigor 
and alertness in every movement, and an 
unmistakable military bearing, yet seem- 
ingly less rigid by reason of his modesty 
and cordial attitude toward the men of the 
orchestra. Dr. Kunwald’s beat is decisive, 
but void of any objectionable mannerisms. 
He conducts entirely without the score. 

The program given at this first twain 
of concerts included Liszt’s “Les Préludes,” 
Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” Overture; the 
Vorspiel und Liebestod from “Tristan and 
Isolde” and Beethoven’s “Eroica.” While 
one program of course offers little oppor- 
tunity to form any idea of the things which 
may be expected of Dr. Kunwald, there is 
every reason to believe that after a few 
more rehearsals, when orchestra and con- 
ductor come to have a better understand- 
ing, Cincinnatians will have rare treats in 
his interpretations. 

The results accomplished in one week 
moreover, as shown by these concerts, were 
remarkable, and served to impress the au- 
diences with the fact that Dr. Kunwald is 
a mature and experienced conductor, that 
he has very good and “definite ideas as to 
interpretation and that he knows how to 
get the results he strives for. One cov!d 
but be impressed with the bigness of his 
ideas and, while each feature of the com- 
position is brought out distinctly, there is 
a clever blending together which gives an 
adequate impression of the work as a 
whole. The Symphony received a noble 
reading which, while possessing individual- 
ity, gave no suggestion of an effort to de- 
part from the traditional. 

While the local critics comment on the 
concerts with some reserve, the criticisms 
are all written in splendid spirit, and show 
the high esteem in which Dr. Kunwald is 
held, both as a man and as conductor. Two 
of them follow: 


No. 3 


First and foremost one is impressed with the 
sincerity of the man. He is content to perform 
his mission with as little exterior manifestation as 
possible and with every effort to make himself a 
part of the performmance—not “‘the’’ part. Second, 
there is a feeling of security, positive and im- 
mediate, that the man knows his business, that his 
experience has been so extensive as to include 
practically every phase of orchestral conducting 
and that he is Jong past the experimental stage. 
Third, one is impressed with the tremendous vi- 
tality of the man, which finds its expression in 
the sharp rhythm of his beat and in the healthy 
enthusiasm of his conducting—Herman Thuman 
in The Enquirer. 

His baton is wielded with quiet simplicity, with- 
out the wild gesticulations that many seem to think 
mark the ideal conductor. His spirit directs every 
move, and there is no sign of the automatic. He 
is clever in the art of program making, the one 
selected yesterday displaying the orchestra to its 
best advantage.—S. E. Spicer in The Commercial 
Tribune. 
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MARIE LOUISE EDVINA AS “LOUISE” 


The New Leading Soprano of the Boston Opera Company, Who Won Emphatic 
Success in Her Portrayal of Varied Réles at Covent Garden and the Paris 


Opéra Comique. (See Page 39) 





PANDEMONIUM FOR RUFFO IN NEW YORK 


But Temperate Critical Opinion Is Inclined to Withhold Some of the Lavish 
Praise Bestowed Upon Much-Talked-of Baritone in Philadel phia—He 
Makes His Metropolitan Debut in a Revival of ‘Hamlet ” 


LTHOUGH its regular series of 
Metropolitan @pera House appear- 
ances is not scheduled for a considerable 
amount of time to come, Andreas Dippel 
brought his Philadelphia-Chicago Opera 
Company over to New York on a sort of 
flying visit last Tuesday evening and pre- 
sented Ambroise Thomas’s “Hamlet.” The 
explanation of the entire procedure is to 
be found in the desire of the public to form 
a speedy acquaintance with Titta Ruffo, the 
Italian baritone whose greatness has been 
much noised about and whose scale of 
prices runs to a dizzy height. Philadelphia 
lately lost its heart and head to his Kigo- 
letto and the word went forth that he was 
even greater as Hamlet. So it was as the 
operatic transmogrification of the melan- 
choly Dane that he was billed for his first 
New York appearance. ~The flaming re- 
ports of his greatness had the effect of 
crowding the Metropolitan as it has not 
often been crowded. Even Caruso in all 


his glory might well have been proud of 
such a gathering. 

When Mr. Ruffo appeared the tumult of 
applause was so loud and so prolonged 
that Mr. Campanini recognized the futility 
of braving it and stopped his orchestra 
while the baritone bowed his acknowledg- 
ments again and again. At the close of the 
first act there was a tremendous uproar, 
while, when the curtain fell on the second 
the excitement developed into a veritable 
pandemonium. The shouts and the ap- 
plause fully equalled the memorable re- 
ception tendered Mme. Tetrazzini when she 
first appeared in this city, and they were 
not to be stilled until the “Drinking Song” 
which concludes the act had been repeated. 
Though this marked the climax of the eve- 
ning’s exuberance there was plenty of en- 
thusiasm left for the close of the third act. 

Considering Titta Ruffo’s performance 
with more temperate deliberation than 
many in the audience seemed disposed to 
accord it, it will have to be acknowledged 
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VAST THRONG GIVES 
WELCOME TO YSAYE 


Master Violinist Reconquers New 
York in First American Recital 
in Eight Years 


If Eugen Ysaye had been a Pade ; 
a Caruso or a Melba he could scare e 
drawn an audience of greater dimensions 
than that which filled Carnegie Hall last 
Tuesday afternoon when he appeared in 
New York for the first time in eight years. 
It was one of those rare occasions when 
no seats could be purchased for love or 
money long before the hour set for the 
beginning of the recital and when even 
standing room at the back of the parquet 
and in the balconies was at a premium. 
The welcome which the enormous gather- 
ing gave the Belgian violinist when he 
first came into view was rousing and it 
lasted for fully two minutes. At the end 
of each number on the program it broke 
forth even more vehemently. 

That this program was one of the most 
varied in the character of its contents can- 
not be said, but it offered much of in- 
terest. The predominance of eighteenth 
century works, admirable though most of 
them were in themselves, tended to en- 
gender a certain monotony of mood be- 
fore the afternoon had drawn to a close. 
Mr. Ysaye gave Veracini’s A Minor So- 
nata, Germiniani’s Sonata in B Minor, the 
Vitali “Chaconne,” Mozart’s G Major Con- 
certo, his own “Réve d’Enfant” and “Old 
Mute” and Saint-Saéns’s “Rondo Capric- 
c1i0so.”” 

Amidst all the qualities of which the art 
of Ysaye is compounded those which im- 
press the hearer most forcefully and em- 
phatically are breadth, nobilitv, poise and 
distinction. Such are precisely the quali- 
ties that are supremely essential to the 
proper interpretation of such eighteenth 
century music as the violinist elected to 
play. To these should also be added an 
exceptional loftiness of emotional percep- 
tion. Mr. Ysaye’s rendering of the two 
splendid sonatas, as well as the majestic 
“Chaconne,” done with organ accompani- 
ment, was something long to cherish in 
the memory. 7T.ue Mozart concerto, with 
the artist’s own admirable cadenzas, was 
played with appreciation of its poetic as- 
pects, especially in the slow movement, yet 
with a chaste and classic spirit. 

Throughout the recital Mr. Ysaye’s tone 
was rich, smooth, voluminous and finely 
shaded. His intonation never wavered a 
fraction of a tone and his rhythm and 
phra4ng were impeccable. And Ysaye 
would ve a master were it only for the 
wonderful elasticity of his bowing and the 
manner in which he reveals every detail 
o1 the melodic line. 

In the shorter numbers he revealed a 
grace and charm quite as notable in their 
way as the breadth in his delivery of larger 
works. Saint-Saéns’s “Rondo” is a hack- 
neyed work, but it is one of Ysaye’s spe- 
cialties and he imparts to it a new at- 
tractiveness. 

The piano accompaniments were played 
with French taste by Camille Decreus and 
Gaston Dethier officiated capably at the or- 


gan in the Vitali work A. F. P 
Other critical comments 
His tone was clear and sweet, is intonation 
accurate, his bowing alive with all the varied nu- 
ances of the violin touch. His staccato bowing, for 
instance, was wonderfu'ly crisp and his full stroke 
had power and brougit out only richness of tone 


Su n. 


quality.—Mr. Henderson in The 


As he plays co l s of technic recede 


from the foreground, and the processes by which 


the deeds are done are forgotten. The personality 
of the executant is sunk and merged in the signifi 
cance of the music, and it is as if the listener 
were put into immediate communion with it, for 
its own sake alone.—Mr. Aldrich in The Times 

For years the | 1} lic has been led more and more 
into si'dewise excursions, into primrose paths, to 
loiter in pretty dal'iance with fiddle trifles Mr. 


Ysaye brought his audience back into the great clas 
sic highway and expounded for them the. cardinal 
principles of artistic beauty—Mr. Krehbiel in The 
Tribune. 
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OLD COMPOSERS FOR THE VIOLIN THE BEST, SAYS YSAYE 





Technic of the Instrument Has 
Not Advanced a Step in the Last 
Twenty Years, According to the 
Belgian Master--An ° Ardent 
Admirer of Vieuxtemps, Liszt 
and Rubinstein—Elgar’s Con- 
certo ‘‘Finest Since the Brahms” 
—A Bitter Foe of. ‘“‘Prodigies”’ 


Sawa appearance of Eugen Ysaye rather 
belies his fifty-five years. Few who 
have neglected to look him up in their 
music dictionaries or who have otherwise 
failed to post themselves on his dates 
would; on casual observance, see in the 
great Belgian violinist a man much over 
forty or, at the most, forty-five. The 
blackness of his luxuriant hair is guiltless 
of a single suggestive streak of gray. His 
features and his manner are correspond- 
ingly youthful. Ysaye conveys the im- 
pression at once of youthfulness and fruit- 


ful maturity. 
There is at present no need for a de- 
tailed description of Mr. Ysaye. He looks 


like his pictures—a distinction to which 
comparatively few musicians can lay claim. 
These pictures neither exaggerate nor un- 
dervalue his lofty stature and imposing 
portliness. He is stout, but lacks the more 
commonplace characteristics of the con- 
ventional “fat man.” When he speaks it 
is with gravity and a sort of solemnity, 
and his words carry with them a sense of 
profound authority. His large pipe remains 
tranquilly at the left side of his mouth in 
despite of all conversational exactions. Un- 
like most others who attempt the simul- 
taneous feat of talking and smoking, the 
violinist has fully mastered the technic 
which is required to obviate all indistinct- 
ness in the former. 

Mr. Ysaye appears to be a late riser, for 
when a representative of MustcAL AMERICA 
visited him close upon the noon hour the 
remnants of his breakfast were still to be 
observed close by. The violinist had played 
the night before, and the hour of the con- 
ference was the earliest to which he would 
consent to pledge himself for the reception 
of visitors. He had been totally inacces- 
sible the day of the performance itself, for 
he is scrupulously careful to suffer no en- 
croachments upon his privacy on such oc- 
casions. 

The artist will appear a hundred times 
on the present American tour which is to 
last till June. The hundred may even ex- 
pand to a hundred and fifteen or twenty 
before all is over, he admits. It may be 
tiring in the long run, but it is no more 
than he does abroad. 


Little Important New Music 


“I do not claim to have brought great 
quantities of new music of great signifi- 
cance with me,” said the violinist. “In Eu- 
rope I have played a new concerto by Moor 
and also the Elgar. I should have liked to 
play the Elgar here, but I finally abandoned 
it because of the endless difficulties I had 
with the publishers and the enormous royal- 
ties they were asking. The composer him- 
self is so effectively bound, hand and foot, 
that he can do nothing to aid the artist. It 
seems a very foolish thing to me that it 
should thus become the fashion to hinder 
the propaganda for a great work. And the 
Elgar Concerto is a great work—the finest 
thing in its way, I claim, since the Con- 
certo of Brahms. I should have liked to 
play it here, even though it was not as well 
received when it was given as I think it de- 
served to be. It was played by an artist 
who has an immense talent, no doubt, but 
who at present lacks the degree of mature 
mastery necessary to cope with it to the 
best effect. I shall also play the Chausson 
‘Poéme’ with orchestra 

“On my first recital program I am to play 
a sonata by Germiniani—a masterwork of 
the highest order. If for nothing else it 
would be noteworthy from the way it fore- 
shadows the form of the symphonic poem. 
It begins with a slow introduction of ma- 
jestic breadth and beauty which recurs 
ever and anon during the course of the 
work, giving it unity and a striking element 
of emotional significance. Ah! One does 
not write music like that to-day. Listen! 
I must play you parts of it!” 

And seating himself at the piano Mr. 
Ysaye played the accompaniment and sang 
the violin part with persuasive energy. 

“The reason for the superiority of these 
old masters over most modern composers 
for the violin,” resumed Mr. Ysaye, “is that 
they were violinists themselves and so un- 
derstood perfectly what they were about. 
But I flatly defy anyone to show me a 
single step forward in the technic of violin 





Eugen Ysaye, the Eminent Belgian Violinist, Now Making His Fourth Tour of 
America 


playing that has taken place during the last 
twenty years. Now one cannot write 
chords for the violin that one can for the 
piano or for the full orchestra because it 
cannot play them. And so violin music 
falls behind in point of modernity.” 


Admiration for Vieuxtemps 


Mr. Ysaye is above all things an admirer 
of Vieuxtemps, and he resents what so 
many others say in disparagement of this 
composer. “The technical developments 
which he contributed to the progress of the 
violin surpass those of Wieniawski. So do 
his compositions in musical value. But 
Vieuxtemps is suffering from the same dis- 
advantage under which Liszt and Rubin- 
stein labored. His talents as a performer 
have eclipsed his gifts as a composer in the 


estimation of far too many persons. People 
formerly thought of Liszt only as a great 
virtuoso and failed to give him due credit 
for his labors in the field of composition. 
Yet he was the man who invented the sym- 
phonic poem and who invented much that 
is ‘Wagnerian.’ Rubinstein’s creations are 
also filled with wondrous beauties. They 
will be heard in the future and in the 
future, too, the full measure of Vieux- 
temps’s greatness as. a composer will be 
recognized. Such men as Wieniawski and 
Sarasate were personalities, not universali- 
ties. Wieniawski himself had the deepest 
veneration for Vieuxtemps at whose name 
he would bow down with the humility of a 
priest on the contemplation of some holy 
object. ‘Vieuxtemps,’ he used to say ‘is the 
great master of us all.’” 


If Mr. Ysaye plays sonatas at his recitals 
they will be only those of the old Italians. 
“The relative advantage of doing a sonata 
such as Beethoven’s ‘Kreutzer’ or one of 
Mozczart’s at a recital and of presenting a 
concerto with piano accompaniment can be 
determined only by the kind of pianist who 
assists in the former. An accompanist can 
play the reduction of the concerto accom- 
paniment to good purpose, but for a per- 


. formance of a sonata you need two great 


artists. One must not give the impres- 
sion that a composition like Beethoven’s 
‘Kreutzer’ is a one-man work. [| should play 
it only with a Paderewski, a Godowsky ora 
Busoni at the piano. But with an ordinary 
accompanist, never at a recital. It is far 
more advisable to play a program of short 
pieces than to venture a sonata under any 
but those ideal conditions in which both 
artists are true poets. As for old Italian so- 
natas, that is a different question. They 
are not sonatas in the accepted sense.” 


Foe of Prodigies 


The infant prodigy has an implacable 
enemy in Mr. Ysaye, and all the uncompli- 
mentary things he says of them cannot be 
recorded here, purely for lack of space. 
“They are hot-house products,” he says, 


““and they destroy themselves in a short 


while. The moment the prodigy doffs his 
knickerbockers and dons long trousers his 
insufficiencies stand forth glaringly and are 
no longer condoned by a hitherto indulgent 
public. How can one expect a child to play 
the masterpieces of the great philosophers 
of music, not having lived long and thought 
deeply? How can one expect a child to 
play the Bach ‘Chaconne’ which is a veri- 
table cathedral and which requires enor- 
mously broad shoulders to sustain it? 
There is nothing more pernicious than the 
habit of some parents in seeking to ex- 
ploit talented children and in hastening 
their studies so that they may be thus ex- 
ploited. And it is absurd to give them the 
greatest masterworks to study in their 
early days. The old ways are the best. 
They must learn their rudiments to-day 
just as thoroughly and for just as long as 
they ever have. So must all musicians. 
Young violinists today must have their 
rigorous training in Viotti, Rode and 
Kreutzer just as generations of children 
that have gone before.” H. F. P. 





A NEW TINA LERNER 
REVEALED TO BOSTON 


Heightened Powers of Brilliant 
Russian Pianist Strongly 
Impress Audience 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, November 14, 1912. 


INA LERNER, pianist, made her re- 
appearance in Boston this afternoon 
after a lapse of two seasons, and incident- 
ally her first appearance of her present tour 
of America. In former days she had won 
a following here on account of her fluent 
technic and musical feeling, and what we 
may call by hackneyed phrase, “feminine 
charm.” To-day Miss Lerner occupies a 
more commanding position, as she proved 
conclusively this afternoon. Her program 
was with two exceptions conventional, but 
the concert sustained interest on-account of 
the individuality and the interpretative 
powers of the artist. 

The exceptions to the orthodox list of 
piano pieces were Weber’s “Rondo Bril- 
liante,” which is seldom revived nowadays, 
and the great F Sharp Minor Sonata by 
Schumann. The former piece was played 
with a certain sparkle and esprit native to 
it, but rarely encountered to-day. 

It was in the sonata that Miss Lerner 
showed her development since her last visit. 
The work has tempted and baffled more 
than one thoughtful pianist. It was, and 1s, 
presumably, considered by Mr. Paderewsk 
one of the supreme tests of a pianist. At 
any rate, no more romantic playing thar 
Miss Lerner’s could have been desired, and 
no finer and broader grasp of the music. 
Virtuosi in Miss Lerner’s stage of develop- 
ment usually compel their audiences either 
by technic and brilliancy of style or by the 
contagion of young emotion. Hers was not 
only an emotional performance, appropri- 
ately fantasy-like in character; there was at 
the last a spirituality that is felt only when 
those above the rank and file of men and 
women perform. This lofty spirit was felt 
all through the piece, and it is imperatively 
required when such great works, or great 
fragments, as the F Sharp Minor Sonata 
and the C Major Fantasy are played. 

There were other things than this worthy 


of comment, if they were not such pre- 
tentious efforts. Playing the Larghetto of 
Mozart and some pieces by Chopin, Miss 
Lerner captivated her listeners. The recital 
was one to be remembered, and it is a 
pleasure to record the fact. In spite of 
rainy- weather there was an audience of 
good size and much enthusiasm. Often in 
the course of the afternoon Miss Lerner 
was recalled. O.ttn Downes. 





BOSTON CONCERT RIVALRY 





Keen Sunday Competition Between 
Opera House and Symphony Hall 


Boston, Nov. 17.—As a result of certain 
activities at the Boston Opera House and 
at Symphony Hall, in regard to the ar- 
rangement of concerts on Sunday after- 
noons, there will be a keen if unintentional 
rivalry between the two institutions be- 
fore the Winter has gained great head- 
way. Thus, on Sunday, December 1, Fritz 
Kreisler will play at Symphony Hall, while 
an orchestral and vocal program will offer 
important and unfamiliar music by Rus- 
sian composers at the Opera House, with 
Vanni Marcoux, the admirable baritone, as 
principal soloist. On December 8 Mme. 
Sembrich will sing at Symphony Hall, 
while Mary Garden and George Copeland, 
at the Boston Opera House, will offer 
comparative estimates of the music of 
Rameau and Debussy. The following week 
will witness extraordinary competition, 
when Elman will play at Symphony Hall 
and Ysaye will appear for the first time in 
Boston at the Opera House. 

Both institutions deny the slightest in- 
tention of competition. Their dates, they 
say, have fallen out so. However, both 
parties will naturally do everything pos- 
sible to further the success of their 
ventures. It has already been proved con- 
clusively that there are fine audiences to 
be attracted by Sunday concerts, but 
whether these audiences are sufficiently 
numerous to fill both Symphony Hall and 
the Opera House is another matter. At 
any rate, music lovers will benefit by an 
embarrassment of riches. 





Whiting Present at Boston Hearing of 
His New Fantasy 


Boston, Nov. 10.—Arthur Whiting was 
present at the rehearsal of his B Flat Minor 
Fantasy given before a chosen audience 
in Jordan Hall. This work is to be given 
a public performance on November 28, with 
Frank Watson, of the New England Con- 
servatory faculty, playing the piano part, 
and George W. Chadwick as conductor. 

es 


BROOKLYN WELCOMES 
AMATO’S “RIGOLETTO” 


Bori and Macnez in Cast of Opera 
That Opens Borough’s 
Season 





Verdi’s “Rigoletto” and the presence of 
several more than ordinarily interesting 
members of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany brought Brooklynites out in full force 
on the occasion of the opening of the op- 
era season at the Academy of Music. 

Second only to the admiration centered 
upon Amato, who sang the title role with 
an incomparable histrionic verve, was the 
curiosity and commendation meted upon 
Lucrezia Bori as Gilda, and Umberto Mac- 
nez, who appeared as the Duke. These 
newcomers scored heavily, the soprano 
singing “Caro Nome” with a delicate grace 
that rewarded all expectation. The duet 
“Il suol dell’ anima” showed the pair to 
splendid advantage. 

Amato was in perfect vocal form and his 
portrayal of the jester was in every re- 
spect conceived along highest lines of 
artistry. He was loudly applauded through- 
out the evening. 

Macnez made an excellent appearance as 
the Duke, and his voice, as the opera pro- 
gressed, showed to continually better ad- 
vantage. While much vibrato and at times 
perhaps a lack of resonance seemed to 
bring doubt to his hearers, the soft lyric 
tones rose to ringing heights with a con- 
summate ease and wrung tumultuous ap- 
plause from all parts of the house. The 
tenor proved his mettle with a voice that 
was equal to all emergencies. 

Sparafucile was sung by Leon Rothier 
with splendid taste. Other principals were 
Jeanne Maubourg as Maddalena, Emma 
Borniggia, substituting for Marie Matt- 
feld as Giovanna, Giulio Rossi as Marullo, 
Angelo Bada as Borsa, Vincenzo Reschig- 
lian as Ceprano and Helen Mapleson as the 
Countess. Seldom has better male chorus 
work been heard in opera, and the dance 
in the first act was charmingly played by 
Conductor Sturani and his men. 

Too much cannot be said of the new and 
vastly better scenery that accompanies this 
production. oe 


Gustave Charpentier’s “Julien,” it is an- 
nounced, will have its premiére at Monte 
Carlo. 
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GODOWSKY WOULD CREATE NEW MUSICAL HEADQUARTERS OF THE WORLD HERE 





‘Corner the Market in Great Artists and You Can Make All Other 
Countries Come Here for Their Music,” Declares Russian Pianist, 
Visiting America Again After Long Absence—Would Prefer to 
Play Improvised Programs to Set Lists 


s6sTT’S because I’m three-fourths Amer- 

ican in spirit and this is the country 
in which things are done on a scale of 
enormous magnitude that I would like to 
see America the musical headquarters of 
the world. I would like to see it in such 
a commanding position musically that all 
the rest of the world would have to come 
to it for what it now goes to the Old 
World to get. And this can be done. 
How? By cornering the market in great 
artists. It is an immense scheme and in- 
volves the necessity of having a fund of 
millions to begin with, but it is not im- 
practicable, it can be done.” 


Leopold Godowsky spoke with the in- 
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Mr. Godowsky Composing 


spiring conviction of implicit confidence in 
a project that he has carefully thought out 
in all its ramifications, anticipating all the 
difficulties its realization would present, en- 
thusiastic over the extent of its possibili- 
ties. It has been a hobby of his for a long 
time and he has broached it to men of in- 
fluence whenever opportunity has _pre- 
sented, thus gradually preparing the ground 
for it. Perhaps, too, his amazement at the 
stupendous changes he sees here, notably 
in New York, after an absence of twelve 
years, lends an additional fillip to his en- 
thusiasm over it at this time. 

He proceeded to unfold the particulars: 

“My idea is this: to bring over all the 
great musical artists of the world and or- 
ganize one great musical center, with a 
great conservatory, the finest opera house 
the world has ever seen, three or four con- 
cert halls adapted for the different pur- 
poses, such as symphony concerts, chamber 
music concerts, recitals, and so forth, per- 
haps all in the same building, like the Phil- 
harmonie in Berlin, for example, and a 
theater. Any more or less central city 
could be decided upon, though I would 
suggest Washington as the logical 
choice, as it is the capital. Let the 
faculty be composed of the best artists, 
have an orchestra made up of these 
artist teachers and bring over a man 
like Rosé of Vienna, the finest con- 
certmaster in the world, and 
you could have the finest sym- 
phony orchestra in the world. 
Have a school of conducting, 
under such men as Nikisch, 
Muck, Weingartner, Mengel- 
berg—he is a very great con- 
ductor—and let these men share 
the duties of conducting the 
opera performances and the symphony con- 
certs and let the students have practical 
opportunities to acquire experience in con- 
ducting. 

“For the violin department you could 
have, say, Ysaye, Kreisler and Sevcik, and 
then other first-class men, such as Rosé, 
associated with them, and for the piano, 
3usoni, Sauer and Hofmann, besides my- 
self, and we would supervise the teaching 
of others. Similarly, the world’s best 
teachers could be corralled for the vocal 
department and all the other branches. In 
connection with the theater have a school 
of dramatic art where actors would learn 
the fundamentals of their craft instead of 





setting out to become stars overnight. 
And make the place a Bayreuth and have 
special festivals every year. Have Mozart 
Festivals as they do every Summer in 
Munich, and elaborate and comprehensive 
series of symphony and chamber music 
concerts. Then you could send lecturers 
all over the country to help educate the 
general public in music by giving scientific 
lectures. 

“Think what this would all mean! Every 
year American music students pour hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars into Europe. 
Then students would have to come here 
from all parts of the world, for the simple 
reason that they wouldn’t be able to get 
what they wanted anywhere else. More- 
over, then and only then could the greatest 
artists be induced to settle here. As it is 
now, if a great artist becomes localized 
here he loses his prestige with the general 
public. Isn’t it so? If they like my work 
in this country this Winter I hope to return 
for many more tours, but under present 
conditions no salary whatever could tempt 
me to settle here. If you were to offer 
me $50,000 a year to do so I couldn’t ac- 
cept it. But with this country made the 
great musical headquarters of the world the 
case would be utterly different. Then the 
great ones would all be here and the at- 
mosphere would be here and the fact of 
becoming localized would not affect our 
commercial value in the slightest degree. 

“To carry out this plan would require a 
vast sum, say $25,000,000. But Mr. Rocke- 
feller endows universities, Mr. Carnegie 
builds libraries, Mr. Morgan buys art treas- 
ures which can exert an inestimable edu- 
cational influence upon the public, and no 
one does anything for music. If a few 
other multi-millionaires could be induced, 
for the sake of the new halo of glory they 
would add to the country, to contribute 
one or two millions each, why, the matter 
would be practically accomplished. It 
would be necessary to ‘have a fund that 
would stand a deficit of perhaps half a 
million a year for a time, but within ten 
years this country would tower head and 
shoulders above the rest of the world mu- 
sically. 

“As for the teachers, 


American they 


would not be injured by. the scheme; in-* 


stead, they would be helped by it, and if 
they wanted to come under our wing that 
could be arranged, too, where advisable. 
Then I would have it compulsory for mu- 
sic teachers to secure a license by passing 















































Mr. and Mrs. Godowsky’s Four Children; 
On the Top Step the Eldest Daughter 
Impersonating Her Father 


an examination, just as it is necesSary, in 
the law and medical professions. There is 
a strong agitation for this now in Germany 
and Austria and it ought to be brought 











Leopold Godowsky Solving a Left-Hand Problem 


about. Think how many people there are 
teaching young children who can’t play 
a note themselves!” 

Seated in a rocking-chair in his apart- 
ment at the Hotel Rector—‘I have to get 
used to a rocker all over again after all 
these years without one,” he had explained, 
“for, as you know, we don’t have them 
over there”’—the principal of the Master- 
School of pianoforte playing at the Impe- 
rial Academy of Music in Vienna talked 
earnestly, forcefully, with directness and 
lucidity. There was an intellectual stimulus 
in the logical sequence of his thoughts ex- 
pressed as the fruits of a _ well-ordered 
mind. Before luncheon we had spoken of 
Schonberg, inevitably, of course, for what 
is an interview in this year of musical 
grace without a shot at Schonberg? Yet I 
wondered afterwards just how it had come 
about that within five minutes of our greet- 
ing our conversation was headed straight 
for that arch-anarchist of music, that 
apostle of what never has been heard on 


bea or land, until I recalled that we had 


sighted him quite accidentally in a survey 
of the map prompted by a question of 
mine. Mr. Godowsky, in comparing Vienna 
with Berlin, where he lived for many years, 
had said that the Austrian capital is the 
more dreamy, poetic city; Berlin, the more 
practical, pushing city, “the most American 
city in the world outside of America.” And 
then I had asked what, in his opinion, is 
the most cosmopolitan city musically. 
“The most cosmopolitan  city—mu- 
sically?” he repeated. “Well, you will 
be very much surprised when I tell 
you that it is Amsterdam. You won- 
der at that, but, mind, I don’t mean the 
greatest music center, I say the most cos- 
mopolitan city. You can hear there a more 
varied, comprehensive scope of music than 
anywhere else. The French influence is 
very strong there and they hear all the new 
French works; the Italian influence also is 
marked, the Germans are well represented 
there is a really wonderful orchestra 
there, the Concertgebouw Orchestra, under 
Mengelberg—the Russians are introduced, 
and, in fact, they give some composers an 
opportunity before they can get a hear- 
ing anywhere else. Busoni is an in- 
stance. His music was played there be- 
fore it was heard in any other city. 
The name of Busoni as a com- 
poser connotes dissonance, and dis- 
sonance bridges whatever distance 
there may be between the imme- 
diate subject of conversation and 
Schonberg. So there we were. 
“Sch6nberg: Ah, he is in music 
what the Futurists are in painting, 
or the Cubists, or that still crazier 
cult that paints from a bird’s-eye 
view and represents a hand pass- 
ing across the picture by painting 
in a succession of overlapping 
hands. it is cinematograph music. 
3ut what does it all mean? To our 
ideas he is mad. Either he is mad 
or we are back numbers. I can’t un- 
derstand it. It conveys as much sense 
to me as if some one were to speak Abys- 
sinian to me, or Choctaw. If you were to 
sit on the keyboard you would produce as 
much harmony as his music has. There is 
no harmony in it, no polyphony, no rhythm, 
no form, no logic. And melody? Well, of 
course it depends upon what you call mel- 
ody. If you call this melody’—and Mr 
Godowsky jumped up and struck four or 
five widely separated keys on the piano in 
haphazard dissonance—“he has melody. 
But it is not melody in our sense. It may 





be for him, but we demand in melody some 


outline, some contour, which he has not. 
_ “Don’t misunderstand me. I have no ob- 
jection to dissonance in itself when it is 
needed. I myself am composing all the 
time and I don’t hesitate to resort to it 
when I want certain effects. But Schén- 
berg is all dissonance, which is negative, 
and when all is negative the negative loses 
its significance and, since there is no 
positive either, there is no backbone to the 
music. It’s spineless music, like Debussy. 
With him, too, it is all color, no form, and 
that I call rhythmic dissonance. The 
classics most emphatically have rhythm. 
Look at Beethoven, take Schumann—only 
the trouble with Schumann is that he is too 
persistent in his rhythms, he is apt to drive 
them too far. 

“We are in a state of mental evolution, 
we are fermenting. What the outcome will 
be, who can tell? Will it lead back to the 
classics or to something we have never yet 
dreamed of? It may result in a complete 
readjustment of our scale. Ours, of 
course, is not a pure scale. A sharp and B 
flat are not the same tone. Only the piano 
calls them so. In-exotic countries we hear 
strange effects created by the use of quarter 
and eighth tones. In Tangiers, for in- 
stance, I have heard most interesting mu- 
sical sounds, involving the use of fractions 
of tones not in our scale. And have you 
never noticed that a piano that is out of 
tune in just a certain way is capable of 
very interesting effects? Take a piano that 
you find in some little country inn in 
Switzerland, and if it is out of tune in, as 
I say, just a certain way some really charm- 
ing musical effects may be produced 
with it.” 

‘But you don’t think we are going to 
outgrow Beethoven, for example?” 

The reply was an emphatic negative fol- 
lowed by a shrug of the shoulders that was 
translated into words as, “Oh, perhaps some 
of his earlier work.” Then a charge popu- 
larly made against Beethoven nowadays 
was taken in hand. 

“As for his being unpianistic, that again 
depends upon what you mean by the term 
pianistic—whether you mean pianistic as 
regards the mechanics of the instrument 
or the esthetic and ethical side, which, of 
course, is the higher. Beethoven’s attitude 
toward the piano is entirely different from 
Chopin’s, and that of Brahms is quite dif- 
ferent again. If you mean the first sense, 
then Beethoven is not pianistic as Chopin is. 
Chopin in that respect is unrivaled, unique. 
With Chopin everything grows out of the 
piano; Beethoven puts everything into the 
piano. That’s the difference 3eethoven 
treats it as an instrument for producing the 
music he conceives, whether he is thinking 
in terms of the orchestra, of the string 
quartet or just the piano. In his Sonata, 
op. 31, No. 3, what is the Menuet but a 
string quartet? Whereas the Sonata, opus 
111, is frankly orchestral. 

“Tf you were to ask which_I like better 
to play it would be the same as asking me 
whether I prefer the Riviera or the Rocky 
Mountains. You can’t compare two such 
different things. Chopin is lyric; with him 
the piano sings, all is mellowness, sensuous- 
ness, atmosphere, color. Beethoven, on the 
other hand, is rugged, dramatic, tragic, 
gigantic. Then Brahms approaches the 
piano quite differently from either of them. 
There is absolutely no sensuousness in his 
music, either in what he wrote for the 
piano or in the violin concerto, nor in his 
symphonies. It wasn’t in him and so he 
couldn’t put it inte his music. And he 
didn’t want to. He also is unpianistic in 

[Continued on page 40] 
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Women the Great Force in American 
Musical Progress, Says Tina Lerner 








Russian Pianist Declares It Is Feminine Influence That Is Sending 
Us Ahead of So Many Nations—A Comparison of Our Audi- 
ences with England’s—More Loyal There; More Enthusiastic 
and Better Posted Here—A Boston Decoration for Miss Lerner 
at the Start of Her Tour Across Continent 








MERICANS have become accustomed 
to the sight of visiting artists arriv- 
ing in this country with an imposing array 
of decorations conferred upon them by 
European potentates. Such insignia of 
royal favor are liable to be regarded as 
belated evidences of an appreciation pre- 
viously extended to the artists by the gen- 
eral public. With a supreme disregard for 
kings (such as is supnosed to be existent 
among us) we are inclined to place a 
higher value upon the more human appre- 
ciation that comes from music lovers them- 
selves. For this reason it is refreshing 
to see the genuine pleasure evinced by one 
attractive Russian artist in that she may 
now be enrolled in an American musical 
“Almanac de Gotha” as 
Tina LERNER, Mu Put EpsiIton. 


These Greek letters belong to a musical 
sorority, of which the Beta Chapter is sit- 
uated at the New England Conservatory 
of Music, and Miss Lerner was made an 
honorary member of the society after 
her Boston recital of last week. In con- 
ferring this. membership upon the young 
pianist, these students of music were pay- 
ing her a high compliment, as they re- 
serve this honor tor leaders in the musical 
art. 

With unaffected simplicity Miss Lerner 
related this experience on the day after 
her Boston appearance, at her New York 
hotel, where the little Russian girl was 
surrounded by her “Boston flowers,” trans- 
ferred hither in all their freshness by 
some incantation, @ /Ja Burbank. 

Interrupting the Bostonian reflections of 
the pianist was the arrival of her man- 
ager, Loudon Charlton, who brought his 
young “star” sume good news in the form 
of a telegram from Boston announcing 
that the Boston supreme court of music 
critics had handed down a unanimous de- 
cision in favor ot Miss Lerner’s playing at 
her recital of the day before. 


The Orbit of a Concert “Star” 


After administering this figurative 
lump of sugar Mr. Charlton led the little 
pianist gently to a consideration of the 
mere business details of her across-the- 
continent tour. First he exhibited for her 
approval a railroad ticket, several feet 


in length, which called for her trans- 
portation by circuitous routes “to 
San Francisco and return.” Accompany- 


ing this yard or so of pink ticket was a 
diagram giving the exact minute of her 
scheduled arrival in and departure from 
the various cities of her tour—so complete 
in its information that it might have been 
arranged for a grand opera company, or a 
presidential candidate, instead of for a 
very few pounds of gifted femininity. In 
spite of this thorough system of musical 
Cooks-touring, the diminutive Miss Lerner 
seemed awed by the mere longitudinal ex- 
tent of her railroad ticket, and she con- 
fessed, “I believe I should feel more se- 
cure if you sent me by express, with a 
label reading: ‘Tina Lerner, pianist. De- 
liver to the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra.’” 

Next in order came an impromptu les- 
son in the mysteries of manipulating a 
check-book—that béte noir of so many 
women. With something of childhood’s 
eagerness the young pianist produced the 
neat red book of checks of her newly ac- 
quired New York bank account. There- 
upon Mr. Charlton smilingly assumed the 
role of teacher of economics, giving the 
usual facetious warning to feminine depos- 
itors: Not to think that she could keep on 
drawing money as long as she had checks 
left in the book, and not to try to make good 
an overdrawn account by mailing the bank 
one of her own checks. After which the 
little Russian artist was shown how to 
draw a check which should satisfy a rapa- 
cious railroad for that elongated ticket. 
During this operation the pianist looked 
up now and then with the expression of 
delight shown by a child upon the acquisi- 
tion of a new toy. 


A Feminine “Peter Pan’”’ 


This “Peter Pan” quality of a girl-who- 
wouldn’t-grow-up is shown at unexpected 
moments throughout Miss Lerner’s con- 
versation, just when one has become re- 
accustomed to think of the petite Russian 
in the light of her mature pianistic attain- 


ments. This spirit of youth, however, does 
not give her that youthful restlessness 
which results in a constant longing for 
something new in music. Miss Lerner ad- 
mitted as much in discussirig her pro- 


grams for this American tour. 
“The American people are crying for 
“Yes, but in case 


novelties?” she echoed. 








so much akin, but differing so much in 
temperament. “Audiences in England are 
possibly more loyal than those in the 
United States,” she ventured, “but they are 
not so enthusiastic. Furthermore, the con- 
cert business is not so well systematized 
in Great Britain as you find it here, and 
though the artist is well received in the 
provinces, she does not meet with the well- 
posted understanding that is the rule in 
American cities. For this advance in cul- 
ture credit is chiefly due to your papers 
and the women’s clubs. 


Progress of American Women 


“It is in the development of women that 
you are forging ahead of so many na- 
tions. In music woman cannot afford to 
be demure and take a back seat. As sing- 
ers, women have become at least as great 
as men, and as pianists by ‘hustling’ they 
have managed to keep up to the proces- 
sion, but in the field of composition they 
have been outdistanced. It is not because 


International Poses of Tina Lerner, the Young Russian Pianist—Above: “In 


Geisha Land” and “Sefiorita Lerner of Spain.” 


self and “A Ward of the Sultan” 


the novelty is not accepted by the public, 
it is the artist who does the crying. As 
for me, I delight in finding novelties 
among the.works of old composers. That 
is, worth-while compositions which are un- 
played and therefore unhackneyed. Those 
are the novelties which are reasonably sure 
to please the audiences. Peculiarly enough, 
while I greatly admire the piano works of 
Mozart, I also have a real admiration for 
the Richard Strauss piano compositions, 
and I am to play his ‘Burlesque’ on my 
American tour. As for concertos I am to 
offer Tschaikowsky and the Chopin F 
Minor. Among the short pieces will be 
found the Etude “Arabesque,” by Arthur 
Hinton, the English -composer.” 

Having but recently concluded a success- 
ful English tour, Miss Lerner has had an 
opportunity to compare audiences as found 
in America and England, whose people are 


Below: Miss Lerner as Her- 


they are feminine, for Chopin was femi- 
nine, and what woman composer equals 
him in his style of writing? Your Amer- 
ican women, however, have gone far ahead 
in the line of song composition, which 
seems to be the natural creative gift of 
this nation.” 

Starting her autumnal wanderings with 
an appearance before the girls of Welles- 
ley College, Miss Lerner travels West for 
appearances with the St. Louis and San 
Francisco orchestras, later returning by 
way of the Northwest for Christmas in 
the East. The pianist’s first New York 
appearance is to be on January 4. 

“When a visiting artist appears in New 
York or Boston,” declared Miss Lerner, 
“it is like taking an examination, for she 
knows that she must do her very best, if 
she expects to get a mark of ‘excellent’ 
from her audience.” | ee 





ORGANISTS AT WAR 





New Western Association a Rival to 
Parent Organization 


The National Association of Organists, 
through its president, J. Christopher 
Marks, has expressed indignation over the 
incorporation in the State of Illinois of an 
organization named The National Associa- 
tion of Organists of America, with the fol- 
lowing directors: Clarence Eddy, Wilhelm 
Middleschulte, Arthur Dunham, C. Gordon 
Wedertz, Walter Keller and Orwin A. 
Morse. The officers are: Arthur Dunham, 
president; Walter Keller, secretary; C. 
Gordon Wedertz, treasurer. 

Mr. Marks maintains that Nicholas de 
Vore, one of the prime movers in the 
Western association and formerly secre- 


tary and treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation, which has held its conventions at 
Ocean Grove each Summer, has not yet 
made a proper accounting to the new of- 
ficers of that institution. Mr. de Vore 
contends that the old association, as an un- 
incorporated concern, has no legal stand- 
ing, and to quote him, “for my own pro- 
tection it was impossible for me to have 
turned over to them anything, especially 
since their own action is in itself a re- 
versal of the vote of the convention and 
proves beyond denial that the convention 
action is far from binding. They have ig- 
nored their own by-laws.” 

The officers of the National Association 
of Organists are Mr. Marks, president; 


Clarence Eddy and Homer N. Bartlett,. 


vice-presidents; Walter N. Waters, secre- 
tary, and Chester H. Beebe, treasurer. 


MUCK A POWERFUL 
SIBELIUS EXPONENT 


Finnish Composer’s First Symphony 
Superbly Played in Boston— 
George Proctor Soloist 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, November 17, 1912. 


T the Symphony concerts of the 15th 
and 16th Dr. Muck offered perhaps 
the most interesting program that he has 
put forward since his arrival in this city in 
October: Sibelius’s First Symphony, Gla- 
zounow’s “Overture Solennelle,” Tschai- 
kowsky’s rarely played G Major Concerto, 
with George Proctor as officiating pianist, 
and Chabrier’s orchestral rhapsody, “Es- 
pafia.” The foremost feature of this pro- 
gram was the symphony, a great though not 
entirely mature work, which Dr. Muck in- 
troduced with much success in Boston in 
the season of 1907-08. This work loomed 
large. It even took the wind out of a 
piece of yet more remarkab'e workmanship, 
Chabrier’s “Espafia.” This should have 
come earlier in the afternoon, or in other 
surroundings. The musicianly performance 
of the Tschaikowsky concerto suffered 
somewhat from the Sibelius and from the 
empty overture of Glazounow, with its 
sonorous platitudes. 

Sibelius’s First Symphony is full of 
genius, although there is not yet the gi- 
gantic grasp that one finds in the Secon | 
Symphony, an enduring masterpiece. But 
the hand of the master, the accents of a 
great hero in modern music, are unmistak- 
ably evident. With all its immaturity, this 
first symphony has overwhelming force. 
There is felt over all the spirit of the im- 
mense brooding North—nature vast and 
wild, lands peopled with none .less than 
gods and demi-gods. The work savors of 
windswept spaces, the \oice of the sea and 
the forest primeval. From the first note to 
the last the composer is himself, or, being 
himself, his country and his race. This is 
great music—music that ere another decade 
will have come into its own on all orches- 
tral programs. 

On both Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening this Symphony was received with 
great enthusiasm. This would have been 
justifiable if only on the grounds of its 
superb performance. Dr. Muck’s eclecti- 
cism is remarkable in a man who avowedly 
finds most to admire in Wagner and the 
classic masters. iuhat he gave such an 
elemental, truly barbaric rendering of mu- 
sic which is wholly uncivilized in its sub- 
stance reveals strikingly his artistic stat- 
ure. When Dr. Muck studies such music 
and takes up the baton to do it justice, he 
conducts the work, whatever it is, as though 
he himself were recomposing it. 

Mr. Proctor had taken his courage in his 
hands and chosen an ungrateful, little- 
known work as his vehicle for the occasion. 
The G Major Concerto of Tschaikowsky, 
in spite of certain self-evident failings, is 
nevertheless eminently worth listening to. 
It is not so fine as the more popular work 
in B flat minor, but it is interesting 
throughout, with some exceedingly strong 
passages in the first movement, and a wild, 
exhilarating finale. This Mr. Proctor 
played with a fine sense of rhythm, and by 
virtue of this and Dr. Muck’s assistance, 
the music hung together and brought the 
work to a highly exciting climax. 

Chabrier’s piece, a conflagration of gen- 
ius, brought a brilliant conclusion. Turn- 


ing from the music of the North to that of 


the South, Dr. Muck equally distinguished 
himself. The “Espafia” is a masterpiece 
for generations of orchestral composers to 
study. And it is wonderfully Parisian—no 
music more so. This is Spain as seen by 
some scintillating gentleman of the boule- 
vards. What inexhaustible wit and vigor! 
What mad talent in the harmony and in- 
strumentation! All in all, a memorable 
concert. 

To-night the orchestra gave the first of 
its Pension Fund concerts of the season. 
The program consisted entirely of music 
by Wagner, which Dr. Muck conducted in 
an unusually vigorous and masterful man- 
ner. He was presented with a wreath as a 
tribute from ~owers high in the land. The 
concert hall was packed to the doors and 
many stood. Ot1n Downes. 





Toselli, the pianist-composer, is follow- 
ing the example of his wife, the ex-Crown 
Princess Louise, by writing his memoirs. 
The first instalment has just been pub- 
lished in Madrid. 
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METROPOLITAN’S OPENING. WEEK 





the Hero of ‘“‘Gioconda”’ 
“Madama Butterfly’ 


“‘Gotterdammerung’’ Furnishes Thrilling Climax—Fremstad’s 
Superb ‘‘Briinnhilde”—An Admirable “Tannhauser’’—Amato 
Revival—Farrar and Martin in 
and Farrar, Jorn and Goritz in 
“Konigskinder”—-New Honors for Hertz and Polacco 











METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


AGNER’S “Tannhduser,’’ Wednes- 
day evening, November 13—Mmes. 
Destinn, Fremstad, Sparkes; Messrs. 
Slezak, Witherspoon, Weil, Reiss, Hin- 


shaw, Ruysdael, Bayer. Conductor, 
Mr. Hertz. 

Ponchielll’s ‘‘Gioconda,’’ Thursday 
evening, November 14—Mmes. Destinn, 
Homer, Duchéne; Messrs. Caruso, 
Amato, de Segurola. Conductor, Mr. 
Polacco. 


Puccini’s “‘Madama Butterfly,” Fri- 
day evening, November 15—Mmes. 
Farrar, Fornia; Messrs. Martin; Scotti, 
Bada. Conductor, Mr. Sturani. 

Wagner’s “Gétterddmmerung,” Sat- 
urday afternoon, November 16—Mmes. 
Fremstad, Homer, Fornia, Sparkes, 
Alten; Messrs, Burrian, Griswold, 
Weil, Goritz. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 

Humperdinck’s ‘‘Kénigskinder,’’ Mon- 
day evening, November 18—Mmes. Far- 
rar, Robeson (début), Fornia, Mattfeld;* 
Messrs. Joérn, Goritz, Reiss, Didur. 
Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 











ITH the solemn ceremonial of the 
first opera night successfully dis- 
posed of, the Metropolitan settled down to 
a calm and orderly run of things on 
Wednesday evening of last week with a 
performance of “Tannhauser” which, if 
not of .unsurpassable excellence in all its 
details, had yet many gratifying qualities. 
The size of the attendance left little to be 
desired and even the majority of boxhold- 
ers were in the places before the Venus- 
berg scene was ended. There was a good 
deal of enthusiasm after every act and 
plenty of curtain calls. 

The evening marked the 
of Mmes. Destinn, Fremstad and Sparkes, 
of Messrs. Slezak Weil, Witherspoon, 
Reiss and Hinshaw and of Mr. Hertz at 
the conductor’s desk. The latter was re- 
ceived with a great outburst of applause 
when he appeared at his place before the 
beginning of the overture and had to bow 
repeatedly before the applause calmed 
down. He signalized his return by giving 
an exceptionally vital and eloquent reading 
of the score. Mr. Hertz is becoming. more 
and more sensitive to the rights of the 
singing voice in the Wagner dramas. 
Without ever slighting significant climaxes 
he refrained meticulously from engulfing 
the utterances of any one on the stage. 
Especially were the overture, the thrilling 
and delirious bacchanale, the introduction 
to the last act and the awe-inspiring- or- 
chestral outbursts of the narrative im- 
mensely moving in their potency. 

It was a fortunate thing that the “Got- 
terdammerung” presentation originally 
scheduled for this particular evening had 
een postponed. Mme. Fremstad, who was 
to have been the Briinnhilde in the Nibe- 
lungen drama, and who sang _ her usual 
role of Venus, had not yet sufficiently re- 
overed from her attack of ptomaine pois- 
oning to give the most thoroughly satis- 
factory vocal account of herself. From 
the dramatic standpoint her characteriza- 
tion was as plastic, as impassioned and as 
vividly conceived and executed as ever. 

Mme. Destinn, as Elizabeth, sang her 
rst phrases slightly below pitch, but dur- 
ng the rest of the evening she .was in 
magnificent form. Her intercession for 
the erring Tannhduser and the Prayer 
vere given with moving pathos. Lenora 
Sparkes was the Shepherd. It is a small 
role, but thanks to her exquisitely fresh 
ind limpid voice and her artistic delivery 
‘f its few lines she makes the part stand 
out with amazing prominence. 

Mr. Slezak sang out of tune a number 
»f times and his tremolo has not diminished 
luring the Summer months. Nevertheless 
is Tannhduser, despite evident careless- 
ness in the treatment of certain details, ts 
a figure of gripping power, especially in 


reappearance 


such crucial episodes as the close of the 
second act and the story of the journey to 
Rome in the third. In this, particularly, he 
shows himself a singing actor capable of 
rising to imposing heights of emotional 
power. Herman Weil’s Wolfram is not an 
interesting impersonation and his voice is 
too often deficient in smoothness. On the 
other hand Herbert Witherspoon’s per- 
trayal of the Landgrave was broader than 
it yet has been and his voice has never 
sounded better. Messrs. Hinshaw and 
Reiss gave satisfaction in minor roles. 

All honor is due the chorus which sang 
with rousing spirit, with solidity and 
beauty of tone quality and with sureness 
of intonation. The orchestra’s work was 
for the greater part admirably smooth. 


Amato and Mme. Homer Reappear 
“La Gioconda’s” first presentation this 
season, on Thursday night, served to mark 


the return of two Metropolitan favorites, 
Mme. Louise Homer and Pasquale Amato. 


The cast included also Emmy Destinn, 
Maria Duchene,’ Caruso, -de Segurola, 
Begue, Reschiglian and Audisio. Mr. Po- 


lacco conducted superbly. Mr. Amato, but 
recently returned from a series of success- 
ful appearances at the famous Teatro Co- 
lon, in Buenos Ayres, was warmly wel- 
comed on his first appearance as Barnaba, 
and during the curtain calls received a 
lion’s share of the applause and floral of- 
ferings, of which there seemed to be nu 
end. His voice was at its best. Retain- 
ing all the charm of quality, all the sen- 
suous beauty that have distinguished it in 
the past, it seemed even more sonorous 
and robust than when last heard here. 
The dramatic delineation of the role was 
sustained with fine discrimination and stir- 
ring effect. Mme. Homer, as Laura, gave 
a splendid performance which lacked 
nothing vocally or histrionically. Miss 
Destinn again displayed those vocal quali- 
ties which have endeared her to the lovers 
of beautiful singing and Mr. de Segurola 
was a capital Alvise, in good vocal form 
and of convincing characterization. As 
usual Caruso aroused the audience to wild 
demonstrations of approval. The “Cielo 
e Mar” aria was done as only he can do it. 

Geraldine Farrar and Riccardo Martin 
made their initial appearances for the sea- 
son at the Friday evening performance of 
“Madama Butterfly” and there was nothing 
in the performance or its reception to in- 
dicate a lapse in popular affection for the 
ingratiating music of Puccini or the touch- 
ing drama by Long and Belasco. Miss 
Farrar acted as expressively and movingly 
as she always does in the réle and her 
voice was in good condition. All the su- 
perior qualities of Mr. Martin’s Pinkerton 
were again in evidence and his voice rang 
clear, sweet and true. Mr. Scotti has: sel- 
dom of late seasons given sO much beauty 
of tone to the rdle of the:Consul as he did 
on this occasion and he acted the part in 
exactly the manly, straightforward manner 
that it should be acted. Rita Fornia was a 
thoroughly efficient Suzuki and Mr. Stu- 
rani, who conducted, provided a careful 
reading of the score, even though it was 
not one that was calculated to dissipate 
memories of Toscanini. 


Week’s Climax in “Gétterdammerung”’ 


The grand climax of the first opera 
week came with the performance of ‘“Got- 
terd4mmerung” on Saturday afternoon. 
Mr. Gatti has shown himself during the 
past two years to be actuated by the highly 
commendable desire of making Wagner’s 
sublimest tragedy more of a customary 
item in the regular répertoire than it has 
been in the past. Saturday’s audience was 
very large and that atmosphere of sol- 
emnity and reverence which has been 
noticeable at recent performances of the 
“Ring” cycle was apparent at the repre- 
sentation of tiis final section of the te- 
tralogy. 

The cast was in ai! respects identical 
with that heard in last year’s magnificent 
performance. As on that occasion it was 
Olive Fremstad’s Briinnhilde that rose in 
towering grandeur above everything else— 
and these words are written without the 
remotest intention to disparage or belittle 
the admirable work of the remainder of the 
cast. The great American soprano did not 
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outdo her achievement of last season— 
that would have been impossible. But no 
higher compliment could be paid her than 
to say that she equalled it. Her delinea- 
tion of the humanized goddess has the 
sublimity, the simplicity and the elemental, 
soul-moving power of the grandest Greek 
tragic figure. Plastic in pose and 
terribly beautiful in action as she moves 
through the successive episodes of poign- 
ancy and agony in the second act is this 
Briinnijulde. And Mme. Fremstad was vo- 
cally glorious, all trace of her illness hav- 
ing disappeared except for the ‘timid at- 
tack of certain high tones in the first act. 

Admirable foils to Mme. Fremstad were 
Mme. Homer, the eloquent Waltraute, and 
Rita Fornia, the pathetic Gutrune, both in 
good vocal form. Mme. Homer joined in 
the third act with Mmes. Alten and 
Sparkes in an ideal performance of the 
entrancing Rhinemaidens’ trio. The Sieg- 
fried was Mr. Burrian, who appeared for 
the first time this season. His imper- 
sonation is too familiar in its virtues and 


















































Mr. Gatti-Casazza Opens the Metropoli- 
tan Season—Cartoonist Viafora’s Con- 
ception 


defects to requite extended comment and 
he sang excellently. Putnam Griswold is 
one of the most convincing and powerful 
Hagens that the Metropolitan has _har- 
bored in years and he poured out his voice 
superbly last week. His attention to mi- 
nute details of dramatic action stamws him 
as an artist of the very highest order. Mr. 
Goritz’s Alberich is a masterpiece of grue- 
some characterization. Mr. Weil’s Gun- 
ther is one of the best things he does. 
Except. for some rough spots in the 
brass the orchestra under Mr. Hertz played 
magnificently and the funeral march and 
immolation scene defied all description. 
“Konigskinder’’ Opens Second Week 


The second week of the season began 
most. auspiciously with ‘“K6onigskinder.” 
Humperdinck’s searchingly beautiful opera 
has become so firmly established a favorite 
that it can always be depended upon to 
draw a very large house. Miss Farrar’s 
Goose Girl is never quite the same on two 
successive occasions. It seems every time 
to be perfect, and yet, when it is next heard 
it is found to be even better through the 
alteration of some significant detail. Such 
was the case on Monday. Her voice was 
in its best estate and her tones were free 
from stridency and ever true to the pitch. 

The Witch was in the hands of a new- 
comer, Lila Robeson, an American con- 
tralto, who created a most favorable im- 
pression. It is difficult, to be sure, to gauge 
her full vocal merits by this rdle in which 
she has so constantly to conceal the nat- 
ural quality of her tones for the harsh, 
crabbed and grotesque utterances of the 
Witch, but they impressed one even 
through their disguise as of warmth and 
good volume, particularly in the lower 
register. She acted with force and intel- 


ligence and her enunciation was clarity it- 
self. Mme. Robeson is doubtless a valuable 
acquisition. Rita Fornia as the Jnnkeep- 
er's Daughter, Mme. Mattfeld as the in- 
imitable Stablemaid and Cleo Gascoigne 
as the Child completed the feminine side 
of the cast in pleasing fashion. 

Carl Jorn’s King’s Son is neither better 
nor worse than it used to be. It is good 
in vocal quality but not always in vocal 
style, and it rather lacks romantic pic- 
turesqueness from the dramatic  stand- 
point. Mr. Goritz, humorous and touch- 
ing as ever, was the noble Fiddler, while 
Messrs. Didur and weiss did the Wood- 
chopper and Broom-maker as effectively as 
usual. Mr. Hertz’s reading of the score 
was flooded with poetic beauty of the 
highest order. The geese, be it recorded, 
behaved well except the three rebellious 
components of the flock who showed no in- 
clination to keep a_ respectful distance 
when the King’s Son required all the Goose 
Girl’s attention for his avowals of love. 


NEW TRIUMPHS FOR BONCI 





Mexico Opera-Goers Applaud Him Vig- 
orously in Two Roles 


According to reports received by his 
friends in New York Alessandro Bonci, 
the popular tenor, has been winning new 
laurels in Mexico City, with the Sigaldi 
Opera Company. His second appearance 
was made in “Elisir d’Amore,” and pub- 
lic interest in the occasion rose to a high 
pitch. Bonci’s interpretation of the role 
Nemorino disclosed all the ingratiating 
qualities for which he is noted. He re- 
ceived an ovation lasting several minutes. 

Bonci’s third appearance was in Puc- 
cini’s “La Bohéme,” and his singing of the 
familiar “Che Gelida Manina” brought 
forth, as usual, a repetition. 

Mr. Bonci’s engagement in Mexico was 
scheduled to end on November 28, but 
owing to his noteworthy success he has 
signed a new contract for twelve additional 
performances, touring Mexico until the 
end of January. His third North Ameri- 
can concert tour will therefore occupy 
only two months, February and March. In 
April he will be back to Mexico City and 
during May he will probably sing in Guat- 
emala and Panama. 


INDIANAPOLIS CHORAL CONCERT 





Mme. Rider-Kelsey and Mr. Cunning- 
ham Prove Popular Soloists 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 18.—The first mem- 
bership concert of the Mannerchor was 
presented Friday night. The cantata “The 
Table of Fairest Melusina,’ by Heinrich 
Hofman, with Mme. Corinne Rider-Kel- 
sey, soprano, and Claude Cunningham, 
baritone, as soloists, also Mrs. Glenn O. 
Friermood, contralto, of this city, was sung. 

The offering of this work, presented with 
mixed chorus and soloists, made a decided 
impression upon the audience and many of 
the numbers were repeated. 

Both Mme. Rider-Kelsey and Mr. Cun- 
ningham are favorites here and their parts 
were sung with that ease which is always 
a delight to an audience. Judged by the 
highest artistic standards these admirable 
singers met every requirement and_ they 
were received with marked enthusiasm by 
the audience. M. T. 





Wassili Leps Succeeds Behrens 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 19.—Wassili Leps 
has been appointed general musical director 
of the Philadelphia Operatic Society, to 
succeed the late S. Behrens, who died on 
November 5. An announcement to that 
effect was made Wednesday evening by 
John Curtis, president of the organization, 
in an address delivered at a regular re- 
hearsal, in which the speaker paid tribute to 
the well-known musician. 





Butt-Rumford Success in Paris and 


Berlin 


Clara Butt and Kennerly Rumford have 
appeared again with signal success in Paris, 
as indicated in the following cablegram re- 
ceived by MusicaL AMERICA: “Immense 
enthusiasm at second Butt-Rumford Paris 
concert. House sold out.” Regarding the 
Berlin recital, another cable stated as fol- 
lows: “Clara Butt met with tremendous 
reception in Berlin. Five encores at end 
of concert. Royalty present.” 
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A TOUR THAT LEFT FAR-REACHING 
MUSICAL INTEREST IN ITS WAKE 








Travels of the Volpe Orchestra Through the States of New York 
and Pennsylvania Stimulated Appreciation of the Best ia 
Music— A Study of Conditions—Success of the Soloists 








HE inhabitant of New York takes his 
musical blessings too much as a mat- 

ter of course. Surfeited as he is with op- 
portunities of hearing concerts, of varying 
kinds, and opera, he accepts these as his 
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Marguerite Starell, Soprano, Whose Suc- 
cess on the Tour Was Remarkable 


just due and even protests when he is not 
offered sensational navelties in sufficient 
number to awaken his jaded musical 
senses to a momentary appreciation. Coa 
cert after concert, some of them free, and 
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opera after opera come to him, Singers, 
pianists, violinists, quartets, orchestras, all 
lay before him a wealth of musical offe-- 
ing which should make him bless his stars 
that he is a New Yorker. 

Music in America is not to be judged, 
however, by New York. There is another 
side to the picture. Look at the music- 
lover in the average-sized city or the small 


town. In the first place there are no per- 
manent organizations excepting, perhaps, 


a local chorus which gives the “Messiah” 
at Christmas time, or occasionally the 
Verdi “Requiem” with an _ orchestra of 
seven men! There may be local orchestral 
doings, but many of them would be more 
honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. Of local recitals there are many, 
mostly by the pupils of teachers ambitious 
to show the merits of their wares. Occa- 
sionally an artist visits the city for a recital 
or there is a course with a Hungarian or- 
chestra; a company with a_ soprano, 
pianist, reader, tenor, etc. all for a hun- 
dred dollars; a couple of lecturers and a 
troupe of hand-bell ringers. Imagine what 
this means to a real lover of music, or a 
lover of real music, whichever you will! 

Imagine, if you will, then, the amount 
of interest and appreciation aroused by the 
visit of a symphony orchestra and good so- 
loists. With his jaded musical annetite the 
New Yorker cannot even approximate the 
keenness of anticipation of the occasional 
hearer of good music. 

All of this is apropos of the recent tour 
of the Volpe Orchestra, with Marguerite 
“tarell, soprano; Arthur Philips, baritone, 
and Earle La Ross, pianist. In a trip of 
a week the orchestra gave concerts in 
Easton, Allentown, Wilkes-Barre and 
Scranton, Pa., and Binghamton, N. Y. 

Of the excellence of the orchestra there 
is little need to speak. An organization 
which has won commendation for its good 








Principals of the Recent Volpe Tour. 


if it were a New York début. In connec- 
tion with this it may be pointed out that 
Mr. Volpe, with his severe and scholarly 
work at rehearsals, has built up an or- 
chestral machine which is almost beyond 
criticism in certain features. 

The success of the soloists also pointed 
out the fact that singers and players not 
largely known to the American public in 
the concert field may win approval for 
their work. Marguerite Starell, formerly 
with the Chicago Opera Company, proved 
herself to be a soprano with a dramatic 
voice and style of the first rank. In her 
singing of the “Mad Scene” from Hamlet 
and Briinnhilde’s “War Cry” she reached 
a high standard of interpretation and won 
tremendous applause and numerous recalls. 








The Volpe Orchestra at Binghamton, 
ence of 


parts here in New York and which has been 
received with enthusiasm amounting to ova- 
tions needs no praise. What its new listen 
ers thought of it is of more value. There 
were good audiences, both in numbers and 
quality, for there was an attentiveness sel- 
dom’ found in New York. With music- 
lovers and society people were found those 
to whom the spending of fifty cents meant 
much. From the “Tannhauser’” overture 
and the “New World” symphony, through 
the “Peer Gynt” suite and the Slavic 
March of Tschaikowsky the interest of 
the audiences was unbroken. In their com- 
ments the various critics agreed on several 
things: that the concerts were the best 
without exception heard in their cities, that 
the soloists were more than a ceptable and 
that the orchestra was one of great merit. 

There is one lesson in this tour of the 
Volpe orchestra which should be taken to 
heart by all orchestral managers, and that 
this is the day of the young man. Mr. 
Volpe’s orchestra consists of young men 
and their consequent enthusiasm bore its 
fruit in the virility of tone and the excel- 
lent unanimity of their work. Each con- 
cert was played with the same interest as 








Arnold Volpe in the Center. An Audi- 


2,000 Was Assembled 


In Arthur Philips, baritone of the Lon 
don Opera Company, Foster & David have 
discovered an American baritone who com- 
pares most favorably with his foreign col 
leagues. His voice is rich and resonant 
and his operatic experiences in England 
and on the Continent have given him a 
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From Left to Right: Earle La Ross, pianist; 
Arnold Volpe, Kingsbery Foster, Manager; Arthur Philips, Baritone, and Mar- 
guerite Starell, Soprano. 


dramatic style which enables him to “put it 
over” with his audiences. Mr. Philips, with 
his voice and style, will go far in this 
country whether it be in concert or in 
opera, 

Karle La Ross, a young pianist pre- 
viously unknown excepting for twenty or 
thirty concert appearances during the last 
year or more, chose an ambitious number 
in the Liszt E Flat Concerto, but was fully 
justified by his success. Mr. La Ross is a 
brilliant player and his performances 
roused the audiences. It is no small task 
to win an ovation with a piano concerto 
on a program with singers of ability and 
a good orchestra, but this Mr. La Ross 
did. 

That this country is awakening to the 
necessity of music is shown by the efforts 
put forth in these comparatively small 
cities by the local managers. As one of 
them said: “I must hear good music and 
if I cannot go to New York I must bring 
the music here.” This he did at a cost of 
over $1,200 and weeks of work. While 
the musician may do his share toward the 
development of music in this country, much 
of the praise for this evolution must go 
to the local music-lover or choral director 
who takes the risk of such a concert. Pub- 
lic inertia, as far as good concerts are 
concerned, is still great in spite of the 
rapid growth of the desire to hear good 
music and to manage a concert at a com 
paratively great cost is no easy matter. It 
is such tours as this, through the smaller 
cities of this country, which do_ incal- 
culable good and which make it possible 
for communities to develop a_ musical 
standard and a taste for good things. 
(Ynce the pleasure of listening to an or 
chestra and good experienced 
a community can never be satisfied with 
former amateurish efforts America 1s 
facing a mvsical awakening which will 
amaze the most optimistic during the next 


few years ve Pe 
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Florence Mulford to Illustrate Opera 
Lecture by Henderson 


\t the suggestion of W J. Ilenderson 
the Woman's Club of East Orange, N. J., 
has secured the services of Florence Mul- 
ford to illustrate Mr. Henderson’s lecture 
on “The Development of Opera,” on De- 
cember II. 


Louis Ganne, composer of “Hans, the 
I‘lute-Player,” is engaged on two new 
operettas, “I Love You” and “Cocorico.” 
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—Copyright Mishkin 
In “‘Manon’”’ 


BARBER OF SEVILLE 


Andrés de Segurola, in his imper- 
sonation of Don Basilio, gave ample 
proof of the versatility of his artistic 
talent, and delighted us with the mas- 
terful interpretation of this role, being 
an admirable actor as well as a singer 
of the highest order. He was constant- 
ly applauded and the enthusiasm of 
the public reached an unheard-of cli- 
max after the aria; ‘‘Calumnia.’’— 
Difilo in El Correo Espanol. 


His Don Basilio may be qualified as 
admirable and the most elaborate 
praise for his artistic interpretation 
would be only adequate.—El Pats. 


Andrés de Segurola in the portrayal 
of Don Basilio was masterful; an ex- 
cellent characterization, in which he 
displayed his great gifts of a true artist. 
The aria ‘‘Calumnia’’ which he sang and 
interpreted like a master, was greeted 
with a colossal oration.—El Dvario. 


To Andrés de Segurola, the singer 
of the beautiful voice and of the mar- 
velous method, the excellent actor, 
we extend our sincerest and heartiest 
congratulations, which are joined by 
the tremendous ovation with which the 
public received last night his “Calum- 
nia,” sung in masterful fashion.—El 
Intransigente. 





FAVORITA 


The second performance of ‘Favor- 
ita’’ was an even more complete success. 
Segurola is better every time. 


El Impar. ial. 


Last night we heard de Segurola 
in full possession of his extraordinary 
talent, and we were delighted in ad- 
miring the exquisite quality, the treas- 
ures of his beautiful and splendid voice, 
rich and full, sweet and caressing, 
firm and vigorous. . . . a voice which 
he manages with all the enchantment, 
the suavity and the exquisite. art of a 
lyric tenor. . . . a voice which seems 
naturally to obey and to portray the 
delicate filigree work of bel canto. 

















—Copyright Mishkin 
In “Manon” 
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The Distinguished BASSO CANTANTE 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


Scores Tremendous Success in 


MEXICO OPERA SEASON 








—Copyright Mishkin. 


BOHEME made a delightful impression on our 
public. His Colline in Bohéme was 
In the fourth act all the artists"were sublime. The pathos with which he 
at their best, but special mention is sang his ‘‘addio alla vechia zimarra’’ 
due to de Segurola who sang’ the and his expression, full of delicate sen- 
“Vechia Cimarra’’ with consummate timent, were such that our public will 
art, and who earned such tremendous not be ‘satisfied with one hearing of 
applause that he had to yield to the’ this role. It is a wonderful contrast 
public’s request for a repetition of in which he reveals his mastery of the 
this most popular aria in Puccini’s stage by giving us in succession his 
work.—El Pais. interpretation of Ramphis and Colline. 
The public is anxiously watching the 
Andrés de Segurola is one of those billboards to find his name in the opera 
exquisite artistic natures who have  casts.—El Disloque. 
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—Copyright Mishkin 
in “Bohéme”’ 


FAUST 


Farewell gala performance in honor 
of Andrés de Segurola. . So much 
has been written by our critic about de 
Segurola’s personality and the quali- 
ties of this splendid artist, a brilliant 
actor and an equally excellent singer, 
that without analyzing his work of last 
night, which was worthy of his fame, 
we wish to express in these lines our 
heartiest congratulations and our most 
vivid desire to hear again very soon the 
illustrious and valuable artist who will 
always find here the marks of esteem 
and affection whichthe has earned 
through his exquisitely artistic work. 


The climax of the evening was the 
monologue, ‘‘El Prestidigitador,’’ by 
Rusinol, recited by de Segurola in ad- 
mirable and masterly fashion, display- 
ing an uncommon rhetorical talent.— 
El Intransigente. 


Andrés de Segurola had chosen for 
his farewell gala performance Gounod’s 
‘‘Faust,”’ the delicate sentiment and 
inspiration of which lends itself well 
to- bring out the great artistic talent 
and magnificent vocal means of our 
favorite artist. 


De Segurola, who appeared in a cos- 
tume of irreproachable taste, unlike 
so many who render the role ridiculous, 
was greeted with salvos of applause 
which seemed to increase constantly 
during the performance. The distin- 
guished artist was inimitable in his 
interpretation; his voice is powerful, 
yet flexible and delightful, his tone 
emission is irreproachable and the pub 
lic showed its unmistakable approval 
at every opportunity, especially in the 
finale which was sung with consummate 
art.—El Correo Espanol. 


AIDA 


and the basso, Andrés de 
Segurola, vocally as well as histrionically 
an artist of the first rank, completed 
the number of the artists who earned a 
well deserved triumph last night. 


El Imparcial. 

















—Copyright Mishkin 
in “Bohéme” 
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TRIALS OF OUR SINGERS IN GERMANY 





Inez Barbour Says They Must 
Depend Upon Remittances from 
Home, Quite in the Fashion of 
College Boys—Concert Artists 
More Highly Esteemed by Public 


Than Opera Stars in the Kaiser’s | 


Land 


6é"T°HE American girl who secures an 

engagement in a German or Italian 
opera house is in about the same position 
as the average college boy or girl who de- 
pends upon ‘dad’ for the monthly check 
that enables him or her to pay board and 
other living expenses. My advice to any 
one contemplating a career in opera abroad 
is to arrange before hand for a steady in- 
come of not less than $100 a month. The 
salaries for such engagements are so small 
that this private source of income is neces- 
sary for many years.” 

The speaker was Inez Barbour, the 
American soprano, and the story of her 
own successful career gives her undisputed 
right to point the way to others who are 
ambitious to win fame in opera and con- 
cert. Miss Barbour was graduated from 
‘tthe ranks of choir singers in Pittsburgh, 
and traveling by way of the American con- 
cert field, in which she won cordial recog- 
nition on account of exceptional vocal 
gifts, took up her studies in Europe. There 
she fortified the excellent training she had 
already received in her own country by ac- 
quiring a splendid operatic répertoire and 
adding to her list of lieder. Her accom- 
yplishments attracted the-attention of the 
management of the Vienna Royal Opera, 
and she was invited to make a gast appear- 
ance, which brought her distinguished 
praise from the prominent Vienna critics. 
But Miss Barbour decided that the op- 
eratic stage presented no allurements for 
her. Vocal art in its highest estate she 
believed could be found only in concert 
work. With this conviction to guide her 
and with the valuable knowledge she had 
gained in operatic traditions she devoted 
her interests exclusively to concert singing. 

To a representative of MusicaL AMER- 
IcA, to whom the statement already quoted 
was addressed, Miss Barbour continued: 

“There is a marked difference in the 
public attitude toward music in this coun- 
try and in Germany. In America, espe- 
cially in the outlying districts, there is a 
tremendous demand for the services of 
grand opera singers in concert work. The 
glamor associated with the opera house has 
permeated to the country village, and when 





Inez Barbour, the Gifted Young Ameri- 
can Soprano, Now Singing in Concerts 
Here 


music is to be patronized very often the 
selection -of an artist or artists is deter- 
mined bv the fact that such and such a 
singer is a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The fact that there are 
especially trained singers who have de- 
voted their entire lives to the study and in- 
terpretation of the world’s greatest songs 
plays no part in such selection. The fact 
that operatic stars, with perhaps a very 
few exceptions, are by their own confes- 
sions unprepared to do justice to the inter- 
pretation of the masterpieces of song lit- 
erature is not considered. 

“The truth of the matter is that in such 
cases our public wants to see rather than 
hear. Curiosity is the impelling force. 

“Conditions are quite the reverse in Ger- 
many. There the operatic artist is not 
wanted on the concert stage. In fact, as 
a class, the lieder singers are held in much 
higher esteem, according to the artistic 
standards, in Germany than is the opera 
singer.” 

Miss Barbour recently returned from 
her Euronean sojourn and has already 
entered with enthusiasm into her concert 
work. . One of her most important engage- 
ments: will be her appearance with the New 
Y6tk. Oratorio Society, when she will cre- 
ate ‘the soprano part in the first perform- 
ance here of Taubmann’s “German Mass.” 





GALSTON AROUSES SYRACUSE 





Visiting Pianist Makes a Powerful Im- 
pression in Recital 


Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 14.—Scarcely any 
pianist in years has created the enthusiasm 
in Syracuse that Gottfried Galston aroused 
in his recital on Monday evening. There 
was a large audience and an unusually en- 
thusiastic one. He responded to numerous 
encores and. repeated the Brahms _ Inter- 
mezzo, op. 119, Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in D Major and the Schulz-Evler Ara- 
besque on the Strauss Valse, “The Beauti- 
ful Blue Danube,” called forth most spon- 
taneous and prolonged applause. 

Laura Van Kuran, of the College of 
Fine Arts, who was instrumental in bring- 
ing Mr. Galston here, gave a reception for 
him on Sunday evening, when many of the 
musicians and music-lovers of Syracuse 
met the visiting pianist. 

i Ve 





Hammerstein and Son Bury the Hatchet 


William Hammerstein has been rein- 
stalled as manager of the Victoria Theater, 
New York, of which his father, Oscar 
Hammerstein, is owner. The two quar- 
reled about three months ago over the di- 
version of the vaudeville profits to grand 
opera, but a reconciliation was effected last 
week. 





Boston’s Opening Week of Opera 


Boston, Nov. 18.—The repertory for the 
first week of grand opera at the Boston 
Opera Housé will be as follows: Five per- 
formances will be given—the evenings of 
Monday, November 25; Wednesday, No- 
vember 27; Friday, November 29, and Sat- 
urday, November 30, and the afternoon of 


Saturday, November 30. The works se- 
lected for presentation are Offenbach’s 
“Contes d’Hoffmann” (in French) on Mon- 
day evening and Saturday afternoon; “La 
Bohéme” (in Italian) on Wednesday eve- 
ning; “Madama Butterfly” (in Italian) on 
Friday evening, and “Il Trovatore” (in 
Italian) on Saturday evening. 





Holmquist and Hultman Soloists with 
Providence Swedish Club 


Provipence, Nov. 7.—Under the auspices 
of the Swedish Singing Society, Verdandi, 
composed of male voices, a concert was 
given recently in Providence, Gustaf 
Holmquist, of Chicago, bass, and Paul 
Hultman, pianist, being the soloists. The 
choral numbers, under the direction of Os- 
car Ekeberg, were most effective. Mr. 
Holmquist was pleasing in his delivery of 
the “Prologue” from “Pagliacci” and was 
warmly applauded. Mr. Hultman added to 
the artistic success of the evening bv his 
brilliant playing of Liszt’s Episode from 
Lenau’s “Faust.” G. F. H. 





Charles Anthony’s Fitchburg Recital 


3osToN, Nov. 16—The Fitchburg recital 
just given by Charles Anthony, the Boston 
pianist, was a complete success. There 
were many in the large audience who had 
heard Mr. Anthony as soloist last season 
with the Kneisel Quartet and the pianist’s 
playing on his latest appearance increased 
their admiration and aroused that of all 
others who heard him. The program in- 
cluded compositions by Brahms, Mendels- 
sohn, Arthur Foote, Chopin, Debussy, Al- 
beniz and Saint-Saéns. Enthusiasm ran 
particularly high after the playing of the 
Chopin B Minor Sonata. 





Nicola Zerola, the Italian tenor, is to 


sine in Barcelona this Winter. 
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IY in every field of musical expression 
) —the Stradivarius Violin, the Bohm 
Flute, etc. 


In all the world there is only one 
Grand Piano so perfectly constructed 
that the evenness of tone is not de- 
stroyed when the soft pedal is applied, 
but, on the contrary, the tone volume 
remains perfectly proportioned through- 
out the scale from loudest to softest. 


Such tone shading is only possi- 
ble with the Isotonic Pedal, and the 
KRANICH & BACH Grand is the 


only piano in the world that contains it. 





Sold on convenient monthly terms, 


if desired. 





NOTE.—It will interest you greatly 
to read a little book describing the 
_ famous Isotonic Pedal—it cannot 
be comprehensively treated in this 
space. The book, together with 
our new Leena will be sent 
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ter of choral music. Ella Isabelle Hyams 
is director of the chorus of 100 voices 
and “The Sun Worshippers,” by Goring- 
Thomas, has been put in rehearsal. This 
and one other cantata will be sung at the 
club’s first concert. The club is officered 


by young women who are practical mu- 
; - > le 4 4 ‘ . . 
in the Supreme Court of New York om cioians and has leased new and spacious 


November 14 in the suit of Albert Milden- sana ts Cie tenet of tie oie 

berg against the Metropolitan Opera Com- 1 . T PI 
pany. Mr. Mildenberg asked $25,000 dam- =e 
ages because the manuscript of an opera 
which he submitted in the Metropolitan’s 
$10,000 competition in 1910 was stolen from 
an express wagon while in transit between 
the judges. Only a mutilated part of the 
manuscript was recovered. 

The Metropolitan Company, in a state- 
ment on the verdict in Mr. Mildenberg’s 
favor, said: 

“The opera company has at all times 
been willing to reimburse Mr. Mildenberg 
for his actual loss, and had offered a sum 
sufficient, in its opinion, to compensate the 
plaintiff. This offer, however, was refused. 
The jury this afternoon brought in‘a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff assessing his damages 
at $750, which sum is considerably less than 
the amount offered heretofore by the com- 
pany and refused by the other side.” 


hl 


$750 FOR LOST OPERA 





Verdict in Mildenberg’s Suit Against 
Metropolitan Company 


A verdict of $750 was returned by a jury 





Portland Symphony Opens Season with 
More Finished Ensemble 


PorTLAND, OreE., Nov. 1.—The Portland 
Symphony Orchestra gave its first concert 
on Sunday afternoon with augmented num- 
bers and more finished ensemble work. 
Harold Bayley, as conductor, proved fully 
adequate to the demands made upon him. 
The “Irish” Symphony, by Sir Charles Vil- 
liers Stanford, was the principal number 
and with its varying moods and themes it- 
held the interest of the large audience. 
The “Carneval” Overture, by Dvorak, was 
also well received, also the Weingartner 
setting of Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance.” . ae 





Hubbard Begins Boston Opera Lectures 
in Providence 


ProvipeNce, R. I., Nov. 14.—W. L. Hub- 
bard, of the Boston Opera Company staff, 
on Wednesday afternoon gave the first in a 
series of three lectures on the opera nov- 
elties to be given at the Boston Opera 
House during the season. In his descrip- 





Alma Gluck with Toronto Symphony 

Toronto, Nov. 16.—The Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra this week performed as 
its principal work Tschaikowsky’s Fourth 
Symphony and Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” 
Overture was also given. Alma Gluck was 





the popular soloist. R. B. tion of “The Tales of Hoffmann” Mr 

, Hubbard employed musical illustrations by 

Quickening Charleston’s Musical Pulse Frank L. Waller, pianist, and Miss Man- 
Cuarzeston, S. C., Nov. 13—Of late son, of the Boston company. G. F. H. 





seasons there has been a dearth of impor- 
tant musical affairs in Charleston, but re- 
cent activities by the Musical Art Club 
have quickened the city’s musical pulse. 
The organization of numerous serious con- 
certs has already been taken up by the club 
and there is particular activity in the mat- 


Messager’s Son to Marry Violinist 

Paris, Nov. 12.—The engagement is an- 
nounced of Jean Messager, son of André 
Messager, the composer and director of the 
Paris Opéra, and Louise Rostagni, a prom- 
inent violinist. 








GEORGE H A M L I N Tenor 


MEMBER CHICAGO-PHILADELPHIA GRAND OPEF A COMPANY 
Available Entire Season for Concert Pacific Coast March and April 
ADDRESS; 5£28 WOODLAWN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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NEW TRIUMPHS IN 
OPERAand CONCERT 


Fresh from a series of noteworthy successes at the famous Colon Theater 
of Buenos Ayres, South America, this celebrated baritone has returned to 
New York, making his re-entry at the Metropolitan Opera House on the 
evening of Nov. 14, as ““Barnaba’’ 
appeared a few days previously in a recital with Mme. Gluck in Buffalo. 
Newspaper criticisms on both events are reproduced herewith; 


As “Barnahba” at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, No- 
vember 14, 1912. 


THE NEW YORK SUN 

Mr. Amato, f«shly returned from 
triumphs in the great Colon Theater 
of Buenos Ayres, showed that neither 
the rude blasts of the South American 
winds nor the methodic incitement 
of the South American claques had im- 
paired the prodigious power of his 
sonorous voice. His Barnaba is one of 
his best r6les and his impersonation 
aroused much enthusiasm. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


Mr. Amato was superb as Barnaba. 


THE NEW YORK PRESS 

Pasquale Amato has been putting 
a heavy tax on his vocal powers this 
year. A member of the opera company 
in Buenos Ayres, which gave a season 
of three months last summer under the 
direction of Arturo Toscanini, he had 
little time for rest after the exactions 
of his work in New York. And yet 
his full-throated baritone, so forceful 
and dramatic in fibre, so eloquent in 
its masculine appeal, showed little if 
any wear. Indeed, he has seldom sung 
his great aria of the first act more im- 
pressively. 


THE NEW YORK AMERICAN 

Mr. Amato made his first appearance 
of the season and gave a magnificent 
interpretation of the role of the spy, 
Barnaba. His singing was a delight, 
his acting a model of picturesque de- 
tail and dramatic emphasis 


THE NEW YORK WORLD 
Mr. Amato was in his best vocal 
and artistic form. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 

Mr. Amato was Barnaba, ana into 
the difficult first act monologue he threw 
tremendous dramatic force and sang 
it heroically. 


THE NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

The dynamic power of Amato's 
Barnaba made itself felt early in the 
first act. He was a _ consummate 
villain, reveling in his own baseness, 
impressive, even admirable in his fierce 
singleness of purpose, and the grandeur 
of hi’ conception and its execution 
in his acting and singirig lent credibil- 
ity to the melodramatic extravagances 
of the role. He dominated the play 
throughout by more than the mere fact 
that his part is greater in dimensions 
than that of the tenor Enzo. 


THE NEW YORK EVENING WORLD 

Amato’s Barnaba was his familiar 
sardonic rascal, while his singing was 
admirable. 


THE NEW YORK EVENING MAIL 

It was the first time Amato has ap- 
peared this season. He did not disap- 
point Irs hearers. His wonderfully 
brilliant, flexible voice, remarkable in 
range, seems to grow in power and 
quality. Barnaba is one of his best 
réles. He wore a new costume that 
was dazzling in its richness. 


Mr. Amato In Concert In 
Buffalo, October 29th, 1912. 


THE BUFFALO NEWS: 

Mr. Amato was heard in arias by 
Massenet and Rossini, besides the duets 
with Miss Gluck and very popular 
Neapolitan songs,songs by Tschaikowsky 








*‘La Gioconda.”’ 





PASQUALE AMATO 


Baritone—Metropolitan Opera House 








and Strauss, which appeared in new 
guise. The magnificent quality of 
voice, its unlimited powers of perform- 
ance, the fine technical control, dignity 
and manner of interpretation of this 
artist’s singirig, were heard to greatest 
advantage in the operatic numbers, 
notably those from Pagliacci. 

The noted baritone aroused the great- 


est enthusiasm and the applause would 
have no end until he added a masterly 
performance of the prologue to ‘‘Pagll- 
acci’’ to his numbers, achieving with it 
one of the triumphs of the evening. 
Unstinted applause was given both 
singers and both were most generous 
in their response to the enthusiasm 
shown. 


Mr. Amato had 


T HE BUFFALO TIMES 

Equal pleasure was given by Mr. 
Amato in his authoritative and sym- 
pathetic rendition of his numbers. 
His voice is one of excellent quality, 
wide range and great power and he 
sings with impassioned fervor. 

He opened the program by singing 
in Aria from ‘Rei di Lahore’ by 
Massenet, which was given with au- 
thority. His next number was a group 
of songs by Tschaikowsky and Richard 
Strauss, after which he was recalled. 
In the second part of the program 
he sang a group of Neapolitan songs of 
which one, with its fascinating refrain, 
was redemanded. 

A storm of enthusiasm greeted the 
conclusion of the Rossini number 
from the “Il Barbier di Siviglia’ in 
which Mr. Amato displayed remarkable 
agility and dramatic power. He re- 
sponded with the Prologue from ‘‘Pag- 
liacci.”’ 

In the duets from Mozart’s ‘‘Don 
Juan”’ and ‘Pagliacci’? by Leoncavallo 
the voices of Miss Gluck and Mr. 
Amato were admirably blended. 


THE BUFFALO COURIER 

Buffalo’s regular musical season op- 
ened in a blaze of glory last evening 
when the first of the series of concerts 
under the local management of Mrs. 
Mai Davis Smith, took place. Before, 
a brilliant audience Alma Gluck, so- 
prano, and Pasquale Amato, two dis- 
tinguished artists from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, gave a joint recital. 
It was the first appearance in Buffalo 
of these two artists and they were ac- 
corded a flattering reception. 

Mr. Amato won a large share of the 
honors with his magnificent baritone 
voice, his elegance of stage presence 
and his consummate art. To enter 
into the infinite variety of so many 
songs, and invest them with the treat- 
ment they demand is the test of a great 
artist, and this Mr. Amato certainly is. 


THE BUFFALO INQUIRER 

In varied numbers, Mr. Amato made 
an excellent impression, displaying a 
voice of beauty and depth of feeling. 
His magnificent stage presence aids him 
in his work to a notable extent. His 
rich voice steadily stood the test of 
the difficult songs he had selected, 
a fact valued by those present. 


THE BUFFALO EXPRESS 

While gallantry demands plave aux 
dames, it must be conceded that in 
beauty of voice, in depth of feeling, 
in artistic finish and in dignity of pres- 
ence, Mr. Amato carried off first hon 
ors. His voice is one of richaess and 
warmth, virile yet suave throughout 
its large compass. It is finely controlled 
and the singer attempts no efforts 
which he cannot successfully accom- 
plish. He had tull opportunity to 
show his great versatility in the widely 
contrasted aria from Massenet’s ‘‘King 
of Lahore,’ Figaro’s song from ‘‘The 
Barber of Seville,’’ and the ‘‘Pagliacci”’ 
prologue. The exquisite appeal of 
the first, the sparkle and abandon of 
the second and the varied coloring of 
the third made each an artistic master- 
piece. In the second part he sang three 
charming Neapolitar. songs. This group, 
given with irresistible verve, necessi- 
tated an encore, and Mr. Amato re- 
sponded with a moving performance 
of de Fontenailles’s ‘‘Obstination.’’ Two 
duets, one from ‘‘Pagliacci’’ and the 
other Mozart’s ‘‘l.a ci darem,’’ were 
sung with beautiful blending of voices 
by Miss Gluck.and Mr. Amato. 








INQUIRIES REGARDING MR, AMATO'S CONCERT APPEARANCES MAY BE ADDR=SSED TO THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 
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UNIQUE FIGURE IN MUSIC OF PARIS 





His Own Works and His Resurrections of Ancient Music Have Earned 
a High Place for Walter Morse Rummel, American Composer— 
Distinguished French Pianist, Thérese Chaigneau, His Wife 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5 Villa Niel, Paris, 
November 9, 1912. 


MONG the principal numbers on the 
program at an informal concert 
given on Saturday in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Morse Rummel (formerly 
Thérése Chaigneau, the pianist) were: 
Sonate Pathétique, Beethoven, and “Mouve- 
ment Perpétuel,’ Weber, interpreted by 
Lucienne Roux, a promising French pianist 
of fourteen years; Prélude and Fugue, 
Bach, remarkably rendered on the piano 
by Carolyn Munger, of Duluth, Minn.; 
Concerto, Lalo, by Paul Bachelet, violin, 
with piano accompaniment by Mlle. Cab- 
arat. This program was brilliantly con- 
cluded by Mozart’s Sonata executed on two 


pianos by Mr. and Mrs. Rummel. 

Lucienne Roux, Carolyn Munger and 
Mile. Cabarat are pupils of Thérése Chaig- 
neau, the pianist and member of the Chaig- 
neau Trio, whose marriage to the Ameri- 
can composer, Mr. Rummel, took place 
last Summer. 

American musicians, as a rule, experi- 
ence such difficulty in winning legitimate 
recognition in Europe that the case of Wal- 
ter Morse Rummel is of interest to all. His 
success is an object lesson and an encour- 
agement to other American composers. He 
has already won a place of his own’ His 
researches in the musical treasure of past 
centuries and his personal treatment of 
song music have made his name one to be 
counted with in the evolution of contem- 
porary music. 

Talent—nay, genius—was a possession of 
his family even before the advent of Wal- 
ter Morse Rummel. His grandfather was 
Samuel Morse, the inventor of telegraphy, 
and his father was Frantz Rummel, the 
distinguished pianist. His brother Wil- 
liam, the violinist, has .been prominently 
associated with Nordica, while his brother 
Frank is a painter of promise, which re- 
calls that his grandfather won fame as a 
painter long before he conceived the in- 
vention which made the name of Morse a 
household word throughout the world. 


His Originality 


Walter Morse Rummel has studied in 
many foreign schools. The striking origi- 
nality of his compositions and the freedom 
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evidenced in the change of key in the har- 
monies class him as a disciple of modern 
methods. He writes with emotional elo- 





Walter Morse Rummel, American Com- 
poser, of Paris 


quence and always with fine poetic feeling. 

These qualities are best set forth in his 
songs. ‘“‘Madrigale,” “The Moor Song,” 
“Hushing Song” and “To a Little Girl 
Romping” are good examples of the idiom 
which is characteristic of the composer. 
These works are models of their kind. 
Time-measures seem to varv with every 
other bar, but the movement is in reality 
subordinated to the form of the poem, ac- 
cents, rhythm and the natural rise and fall 
of the speaking voice being closely fol- 
lowed. Mr. Morse’s Sonata in E Minor, 
for piano and violin, met with great suc- 
cess in 1908 in Germany, the home of 
formal music. Developed according to a 
definite program (“To a Memory”), this 
work offers a broader view of the com- 
poser’s ability. It has boldness and au- 
dacity. Its originality does not border on 
the weird as in the case of many modern 
compositions, but it is full of lyric atmos- 
phere, strength and spirit. 

A trip through the Norwegian fjords 
supplied the inspiration of six pianoforte 
“Viking Nature Studies.” Accuracy in 
portrayal of the feeling and in realization 
of the poetic idea mark three of these com- 
positions :' “The Tempest,” “Voice of the 
Forest” and “Sunshine.” Their general 
style reminds one of Liszt. They abound 
in evidences of remarkable technical ability, 
in rhythm, sentiment and color. The mu 
sical ideas are new and vigorous. 


Resurrection of Ancient Music 


But Mr. Rummel has been specially 
famous of late on account of his incur- 
sions into the realm of ancient music. He 
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The first American man 








has resurrected unknown gems and master- 
pieces which he has presented in modern 
form, that is, with the accompaniment of 
trio or string quartet, sometimes with an 
additional flute. His researches and labors 
in this direction have been gathered under 
the appropriate title of “Hesternae Rosae.” 
His first publication grouped together nine 
French songs of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries which had never been 
printed before and which he discovered in 
manuscript form in the marvelously rich 
archives of the Paris libraries. There is 
nothing of the musty, dead atmosphere of 
a long-closed room about these composi- 
tions. The resurrection is complete. They 
live. They portrav the musk and lavender 
prefumed marquises who put gaiety in the 
courts of the Louvre and of Versailles 
with their rouged cheeks, powdered hair 
and the impertinent, kiss-inviting mouche 
over one corner of the mouth. 

The second volume of ‘“Hesternae 
Rosae” has just been published. It con- 
tains songs of the twelfth century which 
formed the rich store of the troubadours 
of that period. Their quaint, simple mel- 
ody easily recalls the courts of the provin- 
cial seigneurs, where they were sung by 
the traveling troubadours, or the high, nar- 
row window of the castle beneath which 
many a Romeo sang them to the accom- 
paniment of a three-stringed rebec. “Hes- 
ternae Rosae” is the production of a true 
artist and a real musician. 

In every way Mr. Rummel’s companion 
of thought and art, well at ease in the 
highest realms of music, is Thérése Chaig- 
neau, his wife. She is a daughter of the 
landscape painter, Ferdinand Chaigneau, 
the last of the famous Barbizon School of 
which Millet and Corot were the greatest 
exemplars. He was popularly known as 
the “sheep-painter,” his early mastery in 
this art and public exigencies compelling 
him to specialize in landscape scenes pic- 
turing a flock of sheep. His daughter is 
a pupil of Chevillard and the assistant of 
Harold Bauer, who leaves his pupils with 
her when he makes foreign tours. 


The Chaigneau Trio 


Thérése Chaigneau and her two sisters, 
Suzanne and Marguerite—violinist and 
’cellist—form the famous Chaigneau Trio. 
They made their entry into the musical 
field under brilliant auspices, being gen- 
erally known at the time of their début 
as the “three adopted nieces of Lamoreux.” 

They have had a long and _ successful 
career. It was they who founded the Paris 
Philharmonic Society, the sole object of 
which was to play Brahms and Bach. They 
have made extensive concert tours through- 
out Europe, playing with the leading local 
organizations. The characteristics of the 
trio are their remarkable simplicity of in- 
terpretation, their subtle penetration of the 
spirit of the work rendered, and their won 
derful ensemble. 

Marriage has compelled the Chaigneau 
sisters to renounce artistic tours. They 
founded three years ago the Chaigneau 
Concerts, which are given every Winter in 
works 


Paris. They aim at performing 

rarely heard in this city—chamber music, 
compositions for small orchestras, con 
certos for one or several instruments 

chosen from among the foremost classics 
and modern works. 


These concerts were welcomed with en 
thusiasm, world-famous virtuosi offering 
their services either as soloists or in a 
modest capacity in the orchestral ensem- 
ble, for these concerts are given by the 
participants “for love of art” and not for 
pecuniary gain Programs of the Chaig- 
neau Concerts bear such names as Camille 
Chevillard, Vincent d’Indy, Pablo Casals, 
Harold Bauer, Sylvio Lazzari, Jacques 
Thibaud, Henri Biisser and many others. 

This season ,the Chaigneau Concerts will 
be held at the Salle des Agritulteurs, 
Paris, on January 9, 23, February 6, 20, 
March 6 and 20. Among the guest solo- 
ists to be heard will be the singers, Povla 


Frisch and Maria Freund and Bertha 
Goldenson. and the instrumentalists, Har- 
old Bauer, Lucien Capet, Walter Morse 


Rummel, Maurice Vieux and Jean Alix. 
The Paris home of Mr. and Mrs. Rum- 
in the Chateau of Boulainvilliers, 
overlooking the Seine. This old landmark 
dates back several centuries and a vast 
subterranean passage leading out from the 
park and which is now partially caved in 
is evidence that this castle played a promi 
nent part in the romantic history of past 


mel is 


generations. The pupils of the three 
Chaigneau sisters and of Walter Morse 
Rummel, constituting the Cours Chaig- 
neau, meet here once a week. They hav: 


Antitrac”’- 
The Cours 


formed among them the “Club 
the “Anti-stage-fright Club.” 


Chaigneau is the Paris branch of William 
Whitnew’s International School of Music 
of Bosten DANIEL Lynps BLOoUNT 


Gracia Ricardo, soprano, will give a song 
recital at AZolian Hall, New York, Thurs- 
dav afternoon, November 21, with Carl 
Deis at the piano. 


PARIS PROGRAM OF 
WORKS BY AMERICAN 


Sebastian Schlesinger’s Versatility 
and Gift for Melody Strikingly 
Attested 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5 Villa Niel, Paris, 
November 7, 1912. 





VERY successful concert of the 

works of Sebastian B. Schlesinger, 
the noted American composer, was given 
luesday night at the Salle des Agricul- 
teurs, Paris. Max Bruch recently said in 
referring to Mr. Schlesinger: “When mel- 
ody sings in the heart, as it does in yours, 
it is well to transcribe what one feels and 
what one hears within.” And Mr. Schles- 
inger may without exaggeration be called 
the “Master of Melody.” Whether writing 
for voice, violin, ’cello, harp or piano, his 
thought always finds a natural and charm- 
ing expression, and it is delightful in these 
days of post-impressionism to be able to 
enjoy the works of a “natural” modern 
composer. 

Alberto Bachmann, a distinguished vio 
linist, opened the concert with a note- 
worthy interpretation of an “Arrangement 
of Four Melodies” and later played “Réve 
d’Amour.” 

_M. Paulet, the tenor of the Society of 
Concerts of the Conservatoire, won warm 
applause in “Ave Maria,” “Toujours” and 
“Aubade.” The first and last of these two 
compositions, which are among the most 
recent of Mr. Schlesinger’s works, have 
confirmed his international reputation, for 
their sentiment and pathos appeal to the 
great public, while their brilliant technic 
is particularly gratifying to the connois 
seur. 

Nocturne, Impromptu - Caprice and 
Marche Nuptiale were subtly and »ower 
fully -interpreted by Leo Tecktonius, the 
gifted Swedish pianist. Mr. Tecktonius is 
himself a composer of rare talent and made 
a successful tour of the United States last 
season. 


_ Mme. Irma Nordmann sang with much 
feeling “Lettre a Ninon” and “Rose de 
Mai.” Lily Laskine, harpist, who won first 


prize at the National Conservatory of Mu 
sic, had to play an encore after her re 
markable interpretation of “Feuille d’Al 
bum,” a delicate and pleasing melody. 

The revelation of the evening was Vic 
toria Hopper, a young English girl, who is 
the fortunate possessor of an exceptionally 
fine coloratura voice. She is quite young 
and this was said to be her first appear- 
ance in public. Her début was a success 
She soon overcame her uneasiness and 
sang with much charm and = accuracy 
“Fleurit une Fleur,” “Berce-moi, Mére,” 
“Phil’s Secret” and “Dernier Adieu,” with 
flute accompaniment by M. Hennebains, of 
the Paris Opéra and professor at the Con 
servatoire. These last two songs were en- 
thusiastically applauded and Miss Hopper 
was obliged to give an encore of each. 

M. Cerdan, of the Opéra, is a baritone 
of great presence, masterful delivery and 
profound technical ability. He sang with 
talent and feeling “D’Une Prison and “QO, 
ma charmante,” and won well-deserved ap 
plause. 

M. Weiller, ’cellist of the Opéra, played 
“Pensée du Soir,” and Charles Levadé, the 
composer, accompanied all the numbers 
They both won their share of apprecia 
tion 

The appearance of Mme. Bella Alkins, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany of New York and of the Berlin Op- 
era Tlouse, was eagerly awaited by many 
who had witnessed her success in the title 
part of “The Merrv Widow” at the Paris 
\pollo Theater. She sang with perfect 
enunciation and fine style “L’Heure Ex- 
quise,” “Du bist wie eine Blume’ and 
“Trinklied No. 1, Madonna,” which was 
vigorously applauded, and to which she 
was obliged to add an encore. In “Du bist 
wie eine Blume” Mme. Alkins was ac 
companied bw Lily Laskine on the harp. 


In “L’Heure Exquise” Mr. Schlesinger 
met on common ground with the French 
composer, Reynaldo Hahn, and critics 


agree that the American’s composition was 
by no means the inferior of the two in 
inspiration De Bw 


Two Sonatas in Indianapolis Recital 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Nov 16.—Leon 

Sampaix, the Belgian pianist, gave the first 
piano recital of the season on Thursday 
lis program was highly satisfying, con- 
taining the Chopin Sonata in B -Flat 
Minor, the “Orgel Fantasie and Fugue” by 
3ach, and the Beethoven Sonata in D 
minor. i A 
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VBRA BARSTOW WINS 
TRIUMPH AT DEBUT 


New American Violinist Shows 
Gifts of High Order—Miss Lund 
Also with Volpe Orchestra 


To the list of distinguished women vio- 
linists may now be added the name of an 
American girl, Vera Barstow. This was 
made evident last Sunday evening when 
the young artist appeared with the Volpe 


Symphony Orchestra at a concert of famil- 
iar music. The other soloist was Char- 
lotte Lund, soprano, whose work is well 














Vera Barstow, Who Made Her Début 
in New York Sunday with Signal 
Success 


known to American concert-goers. The 
program follows: 


Weber, Overture to ““Oberon;”’ Grieg, “‘Solvejg’s 
Song,” ‘March of the Dwarfs;’’ Tschaikowsky, 
Concerto in D Major for Violin and Orchestra 
(First Movement), Vera Barstow; Volpe, Romance, 
“The Avowal,” Wolf-Ferrari, Intermezzo from 
“The Jewels ot the Madonna;” Puccini, Aria, “One 
Fine Day,” from ‘Madama Butterfly,” Charlotte 
Lund; Wagner, Overture to “Tannhauser.” 
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The orchestra played with those same 
admirable qualities with which Mr. Volpe 
has often been credited in these columns. 
There is solidity and breadth of tone in 
his string section, and the woods and 
brasses were also smooth and quite true to 
pitch. The Grieg “March of the Dwarfs” 
was so heartily applauded that it was re- 
peated to the audience’s great delight. 

Miss Barstow’s choice of the Tschai- 
kowsky was indeed one that many ignor- 
ant of her ability might have discouraged, 
but her handling of the big first movement 
which is surely the most difficult from the 
technical standpoint, even if there is more 
Empfindung in the Canzonetta, showed her 
to be a violinist to whom these obstacles 
were not insurmountable. There is a cer- 
tain manner in which she handles passage- 
work that makes one feel that here is no 
tyro, even at her early years, but on the 
contrary an artist of considerable maturity, 
one who, however, will grow as the years 
advance, and for whom there is obviously 
a place in the violinistic world of to-day. 

Her tone is round and well-produced and 
her cantilena, which had its play in the 
second theme, was notable; her phrasing is 
artistic and her tone has power. Double- 
stopping, octaves, tenths and the other 
problems which are fashioned by composers 
to cause the soloist endless worry, were 
managed with a dexterity that startled 
_many prominent musicians in the audience 
and at the close the violinist was applauded 
with truly ringing enthusiasm, being com- 
pelled to return some six or seven times 
to bow her aknowledgments of the rousing 
reception given her. 

In the aria from the popular Puccini 
opera, Mme. Lund displayed her dramatic 
voice, reaching the climax with an ‘inspir- 
ing high B Flat and taking her audience 
by storm, as it were. She also sang the 
Bemberg “Chant des Baisers,’ here con- 
trasting the serious note of the aria with 
the lighter French music, graceful and full 
of ésprit. Her work has been much ad- 
mired since her return from abroad and 
her singing on this occasion only strove 
to heighten the favorable comment which 
she has received throughout Europe and 
America. 

A word is due Mr. Volpe for the splendid 
manner in which he conducted the accom- 
paniments, giving that fullness of tone 
which supports the soloist rather than ob- 
scuring the orchestral part in the old-fash- 
ioned manner still employed by inexperi- 
enced conductors. A. W. K. 





ARTHUR NEVIN’S VICTORY 


Wins One Cleveland Award and Shares 
Another with Bornschein 


From an announcement of the winners 
of the prize contest instituted by the Men- 
delssohn Club, of Cleveland, for the best 
settings of Hugo’s “The Djinns” and Bry- 
ant’s “The Fringed Gentian,” as published 
in a recent issue of Musica, AMERICA, the 
reader might have inferred that the prize 
for each setting had been divided between 
Arthur Nevin and Franz C. Bornschein. 
Actually, the prize for “The Djinns” was 
divided between the two composers, while 
Mr. Nevin won the prize for “The Fringed 
Gentian,” as indicated in the following 
notification from Wilson G. Smith, of the 
prize committee: 


“My Dear Mr. Nevin: 

“The prize committee acting in the Mendelssohn 
Club competition, consisting of Messrs. , 
Rogers, Johann H. Beck and myself, have arrived 
at a unanimous decision as to the award of prizes. 
There were two settings of ‘The Djinns’ so equal 
in merit that rather than slight either we decided 
to divide the prize between the two. 

“Now, it is my very pleasant privilege to in- 
form you that you were one of the two and conse- 
quently divide first prize with Mr. Franz C. Born- 
schein, of Baltimore. In the ‘Fringed Gentian’ set- 
tings there was not so much uncertainty and when 
the envelope was opened we were agreeably sur- 
prised to find that you had won that prize also. 
Accept our congratulations upon the success of 
your efforts and the fine musicianship and talent 
therein displayed. Yours sincerely, 


“WILSON G. SMITH.” 





Mme. Szumowska’s Lesson Recitals 


Mme. Antoinette Szumowska the prom- 
inent Polish pianist, will give three lesson 
recitals in the Berkeley Theater, New York, 
on November 22 and 29 and December 6. 
Mme. Szumowska’s program for the first 
recital will be devoted to the evolution of 
the sonata form. 





Edna Dunham, the popular soprano, was 
the soloist at the November 10 meeting of 
the People’s Institute, New York, of which 
Walter L. Bogert is musical director. Roy 
W. Steele. tenor, sang at the institution 
on November 17. 
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MUNICIPAL OPERA IMPRACTICABLE 
IN AMERICA, SAYS OTTO H. KAHN 








Private Enterprise Alone Calculated to Produce Best Results 
Under Conditions Vastly Different from Those in Germany— 
Chairman of Metropolitan Directors Highly Pleased With 
Strauss’s New “Ariadne,” He Tells ‘‘Musical America” In- 
terviewer in Stuttgart—His Attitude on Opera in English 








Sruttcart, Oct. 26.—It was on the occa- 
sion of the Stuttgart premiére of Richard 
Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos,” or rather 
the day after, that I-met Otto H. Kahn, the 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and seized the 
occasion to discuss several matters of musi- 
cal interest over a cup of tea. 

Naturally, the initial remarks 
pivoted on the significant event just past 
and as a result of which this usually placid 
southern German city was still in a state of 
agitation. 

Mr. Kahn had only words of praise for 
the latest Strauss creation, which he had 
just heard, but, with the wisdom of the 
diplomat, he did not fail to admit that, as 
an ardent admirer of Strauss, he might be 
inclined to view very much with favor 
what might not appeal to others. He said 
that he admired the music, of Strauss as 
much for its realistic characteristics as for 
the musical progress it represented. In 
common with many others, Mr. Kahn con- 
sidered the splendid effects Strauss pro- 
duced with such a small orchestra in his 
“Ariadne” as nothing less than phenomenal. 
So much had he been impressed with the 
opera, in fact, that he decided to remain in 
Stuttgart to attend the repetition of the per- 
formance. ; 

It was but natural that the conversation 
should then drift into fields of more dis- 
tinctly American interest. The writer lost 
no time in broaching the much-argued ques- 
tion as to whether or not it would be op- 
portune to introduce into America the mu- 
nicipal opera house as it exists in Germany 
to-day. 

Mr. Kahn is no advocate of this idea. In- 
deed he was obdurate in his negation of 
its value. Neither my argument that there- 
by young Americans might be given the op- 
portunity to acquire that experience essen- 
tial in the career of an opera singer (and 
for which to-day they are compelled to 
come to Europe) nor that the greater 
affluence of American, cities over German 
towns would be a sufficient guarantee as to 
pecuniary risks could shake Mr. Kahn's 
opinion that neither our municipal nor our 
federal governments were in a position to 
insure a protectorate over art in America. 
He said: 

“Not that I do not believe that our official 
bodies would do their best to promote art 
to the utmost of their ability, but the trouble 
is that there are other tasks for our gov- 
ernment far more important to deal with 
for the present. Just now, I think, the 
promoting of music, certainly of opera, 
should, as heretofore, be left to private en- 
terprise—to private enterprise which takes 
an interest in the welfare of music for art’s 
sake and not as a mere hobby. Wherever 
we have expended energy and means to- 
wards the realization of such artistic ideals, 
the results have been, I think, not ungratify- 
ing. And with all due respect to our gov- 
ernment officials, I do not think that such 
results would ever have been attained if 
the task—and, believe me, it was not as 
easy as it might seem—had been left to 
them.” 

“Not even if men of artistic and musical 
ability had been put in charge with un- 
limited means at their disposal?” I inter- 
rupted. 

“No, not even then,” replied Mr. Kahn. 
“Under no circumstances could or would 
the means have been expended quite so 
lavishly if opera houses had been conducted 
by a municipal or federal government, for 
which a certain amount of red-tape is in- 
dispensable. And, then, do not forget that 
if you had a municipal opera house every 
inhabitant of that town would be inclined 
to consider himself, or herself, a part owner 
and consequently wish to have some voice 
in the management of such an institution.” 


were 


Americans Not Like Germans 


‘But that is exactly what you don’t have 
1 Germany,” I replied. 

“Ah, yes,” was Mr. Kahn’s answer, quick 
is a shot. “But you forget the differences 
in German and American character. The 
German populace having been trained to re- 
spect every government order received and 
obey it implicitly, might be well content to 
confide blindly in the ability of its operatic 
management. Not so with an American 
community. Let an American pay a certain 


sum towards the organization of a munici- 
pal opera, or let him feel, even through in- 
direct taxation, that he is paying for the 
sustenance of such an institution and he, 
very reasonably, means to have a voice in 
running it. And that, it would seem, is 
just the one thing that musical, and espe- 
cially operatic undertakings cannot with- 
stand if they are to be a success. An abso- 








Otto H. Kahn, Chairman of Board of Di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Now in Europe—Mr. Kahn 
Will Return to New York in February 


lute centralization—autocracy, if you will— 
is necessary for the successful administra- 
tion of an opera house.” 

The project of grand opera in English is 
viewed by Mr. Kahn with no more favor 
than that of municipal opera in America. 

“Why?” he said. “Why translate operas 
from the original into English when there- 
by the effectiveness of an opera—both musi- 
cally and poetically—is all too likely to be 
spoiled ?” 

“This is not meant to imply, though,” he 
was asked, “that you find foreign languages 
more conducive to artistic operatic effects?” 

“Far from it!” said Mr. Kahn. “On the 
contrary, I should rejoice greatly if so 
many good operas were composed origi- 
nally in the English language that English 
became a necessary linguistic requirement 
for every opera singer.” 

Mr. Kahn intends staying in Stuttgart for 
several days and will probably then return 
to London, where he has taken the Earl of 
Loundsborough’s house for the season. He 
will return to New York before February. 


O. P. Jacos. 





Hartford Philharmonic Opens Season 


with Musicianly Program 


Nov. 13.—The Hart- 
ford Philharmonic Orchestra opened its 
season on November 11 with a splendid 
program, in which Minnie Welch Edmond, 
the soprano, was the assisting artist. The 
symphony chosen was Haydn’s C Minor, 
which was given an admirable performance 
under the bat6n of Robert S. Prutting. 
Grieg’s “Heart Wounds” and “The Last 
Spring” proved highly pleasing, as did the 
Rimsky-Korsakow “Capriccio Espagnole” 
and the Berlioz “Rakoczy” March. Be- 
sides a satisfactory performance of Haydn’s 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


“With Verdure Clad,” Miss Edmond mer- 

ited warm apnroval for her singing of a 

group of songs witn Mr. Prutting at the 

piano, Parker’s “ine Lark Now Leaves 

His Watery Nest” being a special favorite. 
\ fe 





ENTHUSIASM FOR GODOWSKY 


Baltimore Audience Astounded by His 
Playing at Opening Recital 


BaLtiMorE, Nov. 18—Leopold Godow- 
sky, the celebrated Russian pianist, ap- 
peared in recital at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, November 15, and had an 
enthusiastic reception trom an audience 
that packed the concert hall. The artist 
displayed remarkable technical facility and 
his dynamic shadings were wonderfully ef- 
fective. The recital continued for two 
hours and a half, yet Mr. Godowsky gave 
no evidence of fatigue, being seemingly im- 
bued with the enthusiasm of the occasion. 
The initial number was the Beethoven So- 
nata in A Flat, op. 110. After Schumann’s 
Etudes Symphoniques he was _ recalled 
three times. Four Chopin numbers were 
done with great charm and~-six études by 
Paganini-Liszt were brilliantly presented. 
At the conclusion of his own work, Sym- 
phonie Concert Paraphrase on Johann 
Strauss’s “Die Fledermaus” the pianist was 
several times recalled and responded with 
an encore, many of the audience crowding 
around the stage. In summing up its 


criticism the Baltimore News says: “Go- 
dowsky passes from the heroic to the 
tender without sacrificing dignity, and 


there was not one moment during the long 
recital when digital skill took the unner 
hand. His readings were always logical 
and the subtlety of his artistry pervaded 
the auditorium like the aroma of noble 
greatness.” Ww. J. me 





Rudolph Reuter in Piano Recital at 
Roeder Studio 


Rudolph Reuter, the young American 
pianist, who recently returned from four 
years pedagogic activity in Japan, ap- 
peared in New York on November 13 at 
the Carnegie Hall studio of his teacher, 
Carl M. Roeder. In his brief program Mr. 
Reuter displayed splendid technical equip- 
ment and unusual resources of dynamic 
power rather than an inclination toward 
the highly poetic. Thus his hearers were 
aroused to the greatest enthusiasm by his 
virile performance of the Schumann Sym- 
phonic Etudes and by the brilliant pres- 
entation of the Debussy Prelude in A 
Minor, which called forth the most pro- 
longed applause of the evening. Of con- 
trasting mood was the Brahms Romanza 
in F, in which the audience took keen de- 
light. Mr. Reuter played two encores, in- 
cluding the Poldini “Marche Mignonne.” 





Selden Miller in Recital as Pianist and 
Singer 


Selden Miller, a young Philadelphia mu- 
sician, offered the first of a series of three 
programs devoted to the music of co-re- 
lated composers at Rumford Hall, New 
York, on November 13. Particular interest 
was attached to the recital in that it intro- 
duced Mr. Miller in the dual capacity of 
pianist and vocalist. The program was 
made up of piano pieces and lieder by 
Schubert and Schumann. Of the Schu- 
bert division Mr. Miller made his special 
appeal as a pianist in the A Flat and E 
Flat Impromptus, which he _ interpreted 
with distinction. Less pleasing were his 
vocal efforts, his baritone finding its hap- 
piest onnortunity in “Der Lindenbaum.” 
The Schumann works were presented by 
Mr. Miller in a similar manner. 





Pittsburgh Gains First People’s Chorus 


PittssurGH, Nov. 4.—Will Earhardt has 
organized the first “Peoples Chorus” ever 
attempted in Pittsburgh, there being one 
hundred men and women as the nucleus 
for what it is hoped will be a great organ- 
ization. Mr. Earhardt is director of music 
in the public schools and he held the first 
rehearsal in one of the high school audi- 
toriums. He hopes to have a chorus of 
250 voices, with which to undertake the 
most difficult oratorios and cantatas, and a 
symphony orchestra, to furnish accompani- 
ment for the chorus, is also being con- 


sidered. E. C. S. 





Washington Audience Welcomes Dr. 


Muck 


WasHINcToN, D. C., Nov. 12.—The re- 
turn of Dr. Muck with the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra on Tuesday last was 
heartily welcomed. The Beethoven Sym- 
phony, No. 8, was most sympathetically 


performed and the Symphonic Poem, “Ma- 
zeppa,” by Liszt, brought out some beau- 
tiful tone work from the orchestra. 

W. H. 


CLEMENT 1S WARMLY 
GREBTED ON RETURN 


Popular French Tenor Soloist as 
Damrosch Orchestra Honors 
Massenet’s Memory 


Walter Damrosch undertook to honor 
the memory of Massenet last Sunday after- 
noon at the concert of the New \ork Sym- 
phony Orchestra in AZolian Hall. He pre- 
sented a program as attractive as only he 
can make programs. With the exception 
of Mozart’s E Flat Symphony, which 
opened it, it was given over entirely to the 
late French master. It comprised the 
splendid “Phédre” Overture, the popular 
“Meditation” from “Thais,” the melodious 
and colorful “Sceries Pittoresques,” the 
“Dream” aria from “Manon” and the “Os- 
sian Song” from “Werther.” And the fact 
that these last two were in the hands of 
the peeriess French tenor, Edmond Clé- 
ment, who on this occasion made his first 
New York appearance of the season, in- 
sured an ideal rendering of them. 

Once again the orchestra was in good 
shape and it played with enthusiasm and 
fire. The “Phédre” music, especially, ben- 
efited by this. Its climaxes were brought 
out with finely dramatic effect and the 
whole work was exhilarating, even if. it 
did seem a trifle heavy at times for the 
size of the auditorium. It must be borne 
in mind that no really adequate test of 
the place had been made so far with a 
modern work of heavy caliber orchestra- 
tion. The “Scénes Pittoresques,” with the 
lovely and poetic “Angelus” movement, 
was done with refinement and charm, and 
at times with much spirit, as in the “lFéte 
3oheme.” Mr. Saslavsky, new as concert- 
master but in respect of sterling artistry 
an old friend, played the familiar “Medita- 
tion” and his performance left little to be 
desired either in the way of tone or senti- 
ment. Previous to these Massenet num- 
bers Mr. Damrosch gave the Mozart sym- 
phony, but rather heavily. 

The house fairly rose at Mr. Clément 
when he first appeared and applauded him 
long and loud before permitting him to 
begin. There is little use in commenting 
in detail upon his singing of the “Manon” 
air. tle has been heard in it so often here 
that his treatment of it is quite familiar. 
sut it always charms anew, thanks to the 
refined taste and the aristocratic elegance 
of style which the great artist brings to 
bear in his delivery of it. He was in ad- 
mirable voice last Sunday. But happily he 
is not one of those who are dependent 
solely upon beauty of vocal tone to delight 
an audience. Mr. Clément’s enormous pop- 
ularity is a proof that the enthusiasm of 
audiences can be kindled by means far 
more subtle than mere prettiness of tone. 

[he whole house insisted upon an encore 
to the “Manon” air in terms so unmistak- 
able that the artist repeated it, and sang it 
even better the second time than the first. 
Equally distinguished was his work in the 
“Werther” aria and here again he was 
forced to satisfy his hearers with a repeti 
tion. rH. F. P. 





New York Singers’ Quartet in Irving 
Place Concert 


The New York Singers’ Quartet ap- 
peared in last Sunday afternoon’s concert 
at the Irving Place Theater, New York, 
instead of the Croxton Quartet, which had 
been delayed on tour. Among the quartet 
numbers were the Offenbach “Barcarolle,” 
a selection from “Lucia,” and a set of 
smaller songs, all of which proved inter- 
esting. The solos introduced the excellent 
baritone of Frederick Hastings, as dis- 
played in Henschel’s “Young Dieterich ;” 
Cora Eugenia Guild, the soprano, pleasing 
with the old English “Shepherd, Thy De- 
meanor Vary;”’ Mary Lansing, contralto, 
scoring with the Spross “Yesterday and 
Today,” and Edwin Orlo Bangs, tenor, in 
two old Italian airs. 


Organist Macfarlane Plays Overture on 
Portland City Motto 


PorTLAND, MeE., Nov. 4.—Will C. Macfar- 
lane, municipal organist, gave his first eve- 
ning concert in the auditorium of the City 
Hall last evening. The closing number 
was the feature, being Mr. Macfarlane’s 
own Concert Overture, “Resurgam,” in 
which the composer has attempted to sug- 
gest the note of determination as expressed 
in this city’s motto, “Resurgam.” The over- 
ture was a distinct success and the hope was 
expressed that it may become one of the 
regular numbers of his répertoire. The 
entire program met with an enthusiastic 
reception. 
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_ there ever be an end of it? The 
old—immortal, we might say— 
grudge, which the Frenchman holds 
against the German, whenever he thinks 
of Alsace-Lorraine, is without doubt the 
origin of a recent circumstance, which car- 
ries the feeling into the musical world. 

The Paris Temps has accused Hans 
Pfitzner, the composer and leading figure 
in Strassburg’s musical life, of imbuing 
his professional activities with something 
of German chauvinism. They insist that, 
in an excessive zeal for his fatherland, he 
has excluded French compositions from 
his programs. 

In the face of this accusation, Director 
Pfitzner, in an open letter printed in the 
Strassburger Post, declares that, out of a 
series of eight concerts during the last 
season, French soloists were the predomi- 
nating element in seven, and that the 
eighth concert was announced as an out- 
and-out “French Evening.” Now comes 
the countercharge from the German press 
that French music has been favored at the 
expense of German, and, as a matter otf 
fact, there seems better ground for this 
contention than for the French complaint. 

Herr Pfitzner declares that he loves and 
appreciates French music as he does any 
good foreign music; but that he never for- 
gets that Strassburg is a German and not 
a French city, and that he, Hans Pfitzner, 
is a stanch German patriot. 

“Ariadne”? to Be Changed 


After the Stuttgart premicre of 
“Ariadne auf Naxos,” it was prophesied 
by the press that the work would not be 
successful in its present form. That Rich- 
ard Strauss and his librettist, Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, should accede to this opin- 
ion or that they should come to the same 
conclusion as the public is extraordinary. 
But the improbable has happened, and the 
composer, convinced that the work as 
given in Stuttgart lacks essential vitality, 
has decided on extensive alterations. 

On good authority we can state that in 
Dresden in the near future “Ariadne” will 
be given in a form quite different from 
that of its premicre. Some features that 
were accounted characteristic of the work, 
as, for example, its peculiarity as “cham- 
ber-music-opera” and its orchestra of but 
thirty-six pieces, are likely to be changed. 

The Dresden production will be grand 
opera in a complete sense, and an orches- 
tra of full dimensions will be used. There 
will also be a considerable abridgement of 
the text. Strauss has apparently consid- 
ered the Stuttgart affair merely an experi- 
ment, and is making capital of his experi- 
ence, which ‘was evidently not altogether 
to his liking. 

Ernst von Schuch, the Dresden con- 
ductor, will direct the performance in that 
city, and he promises an effect infinitely 
superior to that of the Stuttgart premiére. 

Weingartner Pleased 

lelix von Weingartner is immensely 
pleased with his reception at his recent 
concert in Fiirstenwalde. ‘Aside from the 
artistic success,” said Herr Weingartner, 
“the occasion was not only proof of a 


sympathetic feeling for me on the part of 
the Berlin public, but was also a demon- 
stration against the proceedings of the 
management of the Berlin Royal Opera. 
and against the recent verdicts of the Su- 
preme Court in my case.” The composer- 
conductor’s new Concerto for Violin in G 
Major was given its first rendition a few 
days ago by Fritz Kreisler and the Ton- 
kiinstler Orchestra of Vienna, under the 
direction of the composer. It is reported 
to have had a tremendous success. 

It was impossible for me to attend the 
second of the Philharmonic concerts under 
Nikisch, but I have heard many dissatis- 
fied comments on the way in which the 
program was altered at the last moment. 
The program as announced beforehand in- 
cluded Pablo Casals, the renowned ’cellist, 
as tlie soloist of the occasion. But when 
the audience had assembled, it was learned 
that Master Heifetz had been accorded 
the position of honor, Mr. Casals having 
suddenly been taken ill. 

Heifetz is the twelve-year-old “prodigy” 
who, as I remarked in a previous issue in 
connection with the boy’s first appearance 
this season, is the possessor of a most ex- 
traordinary technic and all which that term 
includes, but who is as far from the ma- 
ture artist as one of his years might be ex- 
pected to be. A Nikisch audience and a 
Heifetz audience are not normally the 
same thing, and the very general disap- 
pointment on the occasion in question is 
not difficult to understand. 


American Pianist’s Appearance 


Victor Benham’s second concert found 
him distinctly in his element. The Amer- 
ican pianist’s. program consisted of com- 
positions more in accord with his style 
than those of his previous appearance, 
when he gave a program consisting en- 
tirely of Chopin works. 

Especially in the Bach Chromatic Fan- 
tasie and Fugue did the pianist reveal 
virility and nobility of style as well as un- 
limited technical facilities, stamping him- 
self an artist with a complete comprehen- 
sion of this composer. The intricate de- 
mands of the composition found Mr. Ben- 
ham master of the situation. The rendi- 
tion of the Schubert Impromptu with its 
melodious variations on the theme in B 
Flat Major was a source of delight. Works 
by Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin 
and Schumann were also on the liberally 
applauded program. 

Mr. Benham has had great success in his 
tour through Europe thus far. He has 
already appeared in Austria and through- 
out Germany, and is scheduled for con- 
certs in Italy, France and England. 

At the musicale given last Saturday 
afternoon in Harmonium Hall by the 
pupils of the Prochowsky Vocal School 
the excellent results shown were sufficient 
to convince one of the value of this in- 
structor’s methods, and of the effective- 
ness of his efforts in behalf of the pupils. 

Mr. Prochowsky’s studio was opened to 
the public only three years ago, and dur- 
ing that period, he has developed some 
very excellent material. A number of his 
pupils have been engaged by various opera 
houses, while several leading members of 
serlin casts are at present under his in- 
struction. 

At the recital Saturday afternoon, a 
trio from “Der Freischiitz,” sung by Helma 
Cheesman, Dorothy Goedicke and Maxim 
Rossi, revealed three promising voices. 
Maria Korff displayed a voice of powerful 
dimensions, admirable control and com- 
mendable expression. Emma Hauer and 
Byrd Travick gave excellent renditions of 
arias from “Il Trovatore’ and “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” respectively and Heloise 
Le Roy displayed coloratura qualities in a 
well advanced stage of development. 

The qualifications of Emily Gresser as a 
violinist were very much in evidence at her 
concert with the Bliithner Orchestra last 


evening. Miss Gresser .exhihited a full, 
round tone, and grasp of technical ideas 
and of the rhythmic movements of the 
Bach Concerto in E Major. Her program 
included also the Brahms Concerto in D 
Major. 


Spiering Conducts Two Novelties 


Theodore Spiering’s second evening at 
the head of the Blithner Orchestra 
brought before the public two new com- 
positions, Paul Graener’s Symphony, Op. 
39, and Ernst von Dohnanyi’s Suite for 
Orchestra, Op. 19. Mr. Spiering’s effec- 
tive and temperarhental conducting of these 
two numbers revealed the worth of their 
contents. By far the more successful was 
Dohnanyi’s Suite with its hyper-musical 
qualities. The Mozart “Jupiter’ Sym- 
phony constituted the remainder of the 
program. 

Ludwig Wiillner, in the first of a series 
of three concerts, proved a revelation even 
to those who knew his sterling qualities. 
Mr. Willner seemed to be in extraordi- 
narily good form and his exposition of 
the various songs was effected with a voice 
that has not lost any of its luster. It 
would be difficult to comment upon any par- 
ticular one of the several groups, including 
the cycle, “An die ferne Geliebte,” Bee- 
thoven, a group of Schubert songs, the 
“Dichterliebe” Cycle by Schumann and 
eight German folk-songs from Brahms, 
each of which was rendered with charac- 
teristic beauty. 

The singer, who has just returned from 
Norway and Sweden, will leave shortly for 
a tour through Russia. Mr. Wiillner is 
also contemplating an American tour for 
1913-14 or IQI4-I5. O. P. Jacor. 





New Edition of “Opera Stories” 


IMELY interest is attached to the 1912 

edition of “Opera Stories”* through 
the recent court decision that in printing 
these condensations of opera plots Henry 
L. Mason, the publisher of the volume, is 
not infringing upon the copyright of G. 
Ricordi & Co., who publish the scores of 
many of these works. 

In this new edition there are found the 
stories of some sixteen operas not included 
in the previous book. These include 
“Mona,” produced at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House last season; Giordano’s: “Mme. 
Sans-Géne,” announced as one of the com- 
ing novelties at that house; Zandonai’s 
“Conchita,” Kienzl’s “Kuhriegen” and Pa- 
relli’s “A Lovers’ Quarrel,” all of the Chi- 
cago company’s répertoire; Bizet’s “Djam- 
ileh,” to be performed by the Boston or- 
ganization, and the Mendelssohn “Elijah,’ 
being presented in opera form by the Ma- 
jestic Grand Upera Company. 

Among the additions to the portraits of 
singers are those of Maggie Teyte, as Mé- 
lisande; Mary Garden, as Louise; 
Dalmorés as Julien, in “Louise”; Eleanora 
De Cisneros, as Delilah; Emmy Destinn 
and Blanche Hamilton Fox. 





*“OperaA StTorigs.’’ Price, 50 cents. Published 
by Henry L. Mason, 188 Bay State Road, Boston. 





Hundreds Turned Away from Concert 
on the East Side 


The people of New York’s lower East 
Side were treated to an excellent program 
of orchestral music by the Beethoven Mu- 
sical Society of the Social Center at Public 
School No. 63 on November 9. The music 
was played in a finished manner and the 
audience of 1200 men, women and children 
listened intently throughout the program 
and applauded again and again. Several 
hundred people were turned away for lack 
of room. 





“Chocolate Soldier” Changed to Please 
Balkan Sympathizers 


Paris, Nov. 14.—Because the story of 
“The Chocolate Soldier,” the Oscar Straus 
opera, adapted from Bernard Shaw’s play, 
“Arms and the Man,” is laid in the Bal- 
kans, with military officers playing the 
parts of buffoons, a protest has arisen 
against its performance at the Apollo The- 
ater and Mr. Straus and Pierre Veber, who 
collaborated with him in the libretto, have 
been obliged to alter the map as far as the 


Charles . 








scenes of the work are concerned. They 
have promised to turn the Bulgarians and 
Servians into Persians and _ Liberians. 
Slavs in the audience have objected to the 
ridicule of Balkan soldiers who are at 
present fighting so heroically against the 
Turks. 





To Appear at Bagby’s “Musical Morn- 
ings” 


Artists who have been engaged to appear 
during December at the “Musical Morn- 
ings” given by Mr. Bagby to New York 
society include Mme. Sembrich, Geraldine 
Farrar, Frieda Hempel, Lucrezia_ Bori, 
Alma Gluck, Pasquale Amato, Mischa EI- 
man and Efrem Zimbalist. 
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SEASON'S DEBUT FOR 
MMB, RIDER-POSSART 


Pianist Soloist with Volpe Orchestra 
—Brilliant Performance of 


Dull Concerto 


As both Carnegie and A£olian Halls were 
occupied last Sunday afternoon, the con- 
cert of the Volpe Orchestra, which had as 
soloist the American pianist, Cornelia 
Rider-Possart, had to take place in the Re- 


public Theater. The acoustics of that house 
are highly unsatisfactory to musical per- 
formances and they militated strongly 
against the efforts of the performers. The 
concert was, nevertheless, deeply enjoyed 
by a large audience. Mme. Rider-Possart 
chose for her reappearance in New York 
after a year’s absence Hugo Kaun’s Con- 
certo, op. 50. The orchestral offerings 
were Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” Over- 
ture, Dvorak’s “New Wor!d” Symphony 
and the “Meistersinger” Overture. 

The pianist was warmly received, as she 
well deserved to be. She disclosed herself 
as an artist equipped with a finished tech- 
nic, an excellent rhythmic sense and fre- 
quent brilliancy of style. But it was dis- 
tinctly unfortunate that she had burdened 
herself with the Kaun work. It is “kapell- 
meistermusik” of the most obvious dye, 
deficient in originality or interest of 
thematic invention, and never striking in 
harmonic or orchestral effect. Kaun is at 
his best in this concerto when he echoes 
Grieg, Schumann and Wagner. Close 
study of the Grieg and Schumann con- 
certos has, however, enabled the composer 
to write idiomatical'y for the piano. 

Mme. Rider-Possart played the first 
movement with nobility, and made the 
most of the tenderer episodes in the sec- 
ond, while in the third her work was bril- 
liant. As an encore she gave Grieg’s en- 
chanting “Nocturne.” 

M. Volpe and his men, though handi- 
capped by the acoustics, played the Men- 


delssohn number efficiently and_ the 
Dvorak symphony in admirable _ style. 
The “Meistersinger” Overture lacked 


somewhat the essential breadth while the 
concerto accompaniment was not always 
in perfect rhythmic adjustment to the so- 
loist. mM. FP. £. 


Other critical comments: 


Mme. Rider-Possart gave the concerto such an 
interpretation as to permit no criticisms of its 
merit to fall on its performance. Her technic 
was taxed to its utmost at times by the demands 
of the score, but she came through with flying 
colors.—The Herald. ‘ 

They made the acquaintance of a woman who is 
not merely a manipulator of the keyboard, but a 
musician of taste, refinement and temperament, 
and they heard with feelings of real pleasure a 
work that surely will attract wide attention.—The 
Press. 

Her work reminds one of the magnificent quali- 
ties which mark the piano playing of Mme. Car- 
reno; her colorful emphasis, her tonal power and 
accurate touch were similar to those of the cele- 
brated South American musician.—The American. 


Mary Garden En Route 


CHERBOURG, Nov. 17.—Among the pas- 
sengers sailing for New York on the 
steamship George Washington of the 


North German Lloyd Line is Mary Garden, 
who leaves for her season with the Chicago 
Opera Company. 


Hartford Choir Honors Miss Chopourian 


\ farewell reception was tendered Angel 
Agnes Chopourian, the soprano who has 
located permanently in New York, by the 
members of the Fourth Congregational 
Church, of Hartford, Conn., on Monday 








SETTING THE STAGE FOR A METROPOLITAN OPERATIC PRODUCTION 
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Inspecting a Set of Scenery at the Metropolitan Opera House—Left to Right: 


(ye lovers who are delighting in the 
productions now on view at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House have little idea of 
the work that has been going on behind the 
scenes in the purely technical side of the 
Metropolitan activities, preliminary to the 
presenting of each opera. After Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza and his song-birds depart for 
Europe in the Spring, Edward Siedle, the 
technical director of the opera house, is 


Edward Siedle 


busily engaged all Summer with a force of 
some thirty-five men. 

Over the orchestra seats a flooring is 
built, at about the same level as the stage. 
After the stage has been cleared for action 
Mr. Siedle sets to work his staff of scene 
painters, stage carpenters, electricians and 
helpers. The scenery from the storehouses is 
then inspected and any signs of wear and 
tear call the painter’s brush into requisition. 

Upon the arrival of the new scenery it is 
mounted on frames, inspected critically and 





Alfred Hertz, Giulio Gatti-Casazza and 


adjusted until each set conforms to the 
Metropolitan standards. When Mr. Gatti 
arrives in the Fall he goes over the whole 
situation with Mr. Siedle. Later one of 
the conductors, say Alfred Hertz, is sum- 
moned to the council and the three experts 
try out the scenery, make experiments in 
light effects, and settle the thousand and 
one details necessary not only to the pres- 
entation of a new opera but to the revival 
of any of the established works in the ré- 
pertoire. 





evening, November 4. The occasion was 
the severing of ten years’ work as soprano 
soloist of the choir, which position she re- 
signed in order to devote her full time to 
concert work. As a token of the high re- 
gard in which the choir held Miss Cho- 
pourian, the members presented her with 
a handsome piece of silver. 





Rome Opera Competition Narrowed 
Down to Three Works 


Rome, Nov. 1.—The competition among 
young Italian composers for a new opera 
to be presented at the Costanzi is now 
practically concluded, and the judges have 
selected three operas, the “Citta Quad- 
rata,’ music by Alessandro Bustini, libretto 
by Fausto Salvatori; “Eguale Fortuna,” 
by Vincenzo Tommasini, and “Arabesca” 
by Maestro Monleone. These three works 
have to be read at the piano by the com- 
posers themselves so that the committee 
may iudee from the personal interpreta- 
tion of each man the importance and the 
value of his work. W. L. 


Annual Rogers Recital in Milton, Mass. 


Francis Rogers, the baritone, gave his 
annual recital in Milton, Mass., on Novem- 
ber 15. The responsive audience pro- 
nounced this recital the best that Mr. Rog- 
ers had yet given, both in respect to the 
program and to his interpretation. 
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ST. LOUIS STIRRED 
BY SCHUMANN-HBINK 


Symphony Orchestra’s Audience 
Gives Noted Contralto a 
Rousing Ovation 


Again have we had 
Schumann- 


St. Louis, Nov. 18. 
the gracious Mme. Ernestine 
Heink with us, with her popularity height- 
a graciousness which seems to in- 
Her appear- 


ened by 
crease with the passing years. 
ance at the Friday afternoon concert of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra was the sig- 
nal for a general ovation, which reached 
the most enthusiastic heights after her ren- 
dition of her “Tristan und Isolde” number, 
“Brangdne’s Ruf.” Although this is not 
the first time Mme. Schumann-Heink has 
given this in St. Louis, her audience caught 
her potent dominating tones and her Wag- 
nerian spirit in its finest essence, and the 
conclusion was greeted with spontaneous, 
thunderous applause. Nobility of treat- 
‘7 ’ vy: 9 
ment was the feature of Mozart's “Titus 
aria, which formed the initial number on 
the Symphony program, but the 7ristan 
passage was by far the most thrilling, for 
in this number Schumann-Heink stood off 
stage, thus rounding the volume and tone 
as though the singer herself were in the 
fabled tower, from which emanates the 
warning of the return of King Mark. 

Two encores followed this remarkable 
achievement—one which fairly carried the 
audience off its feet being Wagner's 
“Traume,” a well-known fixture in the 
Schumann-Heink répertoire. This was es- 
pecially satisfying in the rich finesse of its 


formed the second encore and was most 
enjoyable. 

Conductor Max Zach was in his happiest 
mood with the orchestra, which showed a 
material stride in coherence and unification 
of action over the introductory concert of 
the 1912-13 season. Lhe Brahms Symphony 
Number 4 in E Minor was given in St. 
Louis for the first time, and the audience 
found much to please them in the simplicity 
and originality of the themes. And then 
there was the fanciful “Oberon” of Weber 
temporarily to divert, and the wistful 
sweetness of the Prelude to “Lohengrin,” 
the strength and dominating power of 
“Siegfried” and the true musical eloquence 
of “Gotterdammerung.” ma wW, 4 
Hammerstein Wins Point in “Dead 

Duck” Suit Against Felice Lyne 

That Oscar tiammerstein has legal au 
thority for objecting to being called “a dead 
duck in London” was decided in the Su- 
preme Court of New York, November 16, 
by Justice Seabury, who overruled a de- 
murrer to Mr. Hammerstein’s complaint 
against Felice Lyne, the prima donna of his 
London Opera Company. Mr. Hammer- 
stein wants $50,000 for the alleged remark 
by Miss Lyne, who in the demurrer that 
was overruled, contended that even had she 
said, as Mr. Hammerstein charged, that he 
was a “dead duck,’ and_ that had 
slapped him on his head with an opera 
score, nevertheless he had no prima facte 
case for damages against her. 


she 


Premiére of d’Albert’s Latest Opera 

VIENNA, Nov. 16.—Eugen d’Albert’s 
opera, “Liebesketten,’ had its premiére this 
week at the Volks Oper and proved highly 
melodious and dramatic. The performance 





was most successful 
Louis Stillman gave a unique piano re 
cital at the Teachers’ College, Columbia 


University, on November 12, illustrating the 
development of the Polonaise, with selec 











rendering Hugo Wolf’s “Heimweh” tions from Bach to Chopin 
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SHALL WE CRUCIFY MUSIC ? . 








End of Era which Regards it as Chiefly Emotional—- Science Agrees 
with Man in the Street—How the “Emotion Superstition”’ 


Grew—Striking the Shackles from Music 


ae ( 
By ARTHUR FARWELL 











FEW months ago, when there was 
sent me from Clark University a 
brochure entitled “An Experimental Study 
of Musical Enjoyment,” by Harry Porter 
Weld, I was somewhat inclined to make 
merry over it, for it seemed delightfully 
academic to conduct an elaborate system 
of laboratory experiments to find out what 
every Tom, Dick and Harry on the street 
knows; namely, that when you hear music 


your toe keeps time to it, or you see imag- 


inary scenes or breathe deeply. 

I have always wondered why so august a 
beok as the Bible should take the trouble 
to tell us that there is no taste in the white 
of an egg. Now, however, that a use 
arises for the data recorded in the bro- 
chure from Clark University, I see the 
value of carefully noting down even the 
commonest things, and [I have no doubt 
that the grain of scriptural knowledge re- 
ferred to has some time been of great use 
to somebody. Our gravest prejudices may 
rest upon a failure to observe the simplest 
facts of life. 

Some one of supposed authority tells us 
that music is an emotional art, that its ap- 
peal is primarily to the emotions. Most of 
us have experienced emotions of one sort 
or another in listening to music, and so we 
accept the dictum without further question. 
We pass it on through the spoken or 
printed word, ard finally some one man’s 
vagary or half-truth has become a nation’s 
belief! This particular belief—a belief 
central and all-important with regard to 
music’s progress in the world and its mean- 
ing to men—I challenged last week in an 
article on “The ‘Emotion’ Superstition.” 
We have reached a point where we can 
advance no further on the basis of a blind 
and unsubstantiated belief, and where a 
nation-wide shaking-up with respect to the 
traditional ideas concerning the nature of 
music is necessary and inevitable. Through 


careless thinking, through unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of the ideas of other people and 
other times, we have, in our cramped and 
hardened conception of it, allowed music 
to come into an impasse where it must 
either be liberated through a new and 
larger understanding or crucified upon our 
encrusted belief. 


The Two Arms of the Cross 


“The appeal of the best music, to be 
sure, is emotional rather than intellectual,” 
wrote a recent apologist, in trying to make 
out as good a case as he could for the ad- 
vancement of public music—as if it were 
necessarily and only in those two hope- 
lessly insufficient and jaded terms, mu- 
sically considered, that the definition of 
music’s appeal is to be looked for! These 
are the two arms of the cross upon which 
we are crucifying music to-day, in our fail- 
ure to see the truth of what music is. | 

How did the emotion superstition arise? 
Probably through Wagner, the most emo- 
tional musician who ever lived. Like all 
specially gifted people before the public, he 
talked up the particular qualities of his 
own gifts. He went to tremendous literary 
lengths to show that an opera text could 
not be historical, or philosophical, or this 
or that, in its mode of utterance, but must 
be directly emotional if it is to call forth 
music’s essential power. It was the “hu- 
man,” to be more just, that he chiefly in- 
sisted upon, but of the various immediate 
“human” qualities, that which Wagner ac- 
cented above all in his music was “emo- 
tion,” and so the real and larger meaning 
of his message has been obscured for us 
by the exceeding brilliancy of one particu- 
lar quality of his genius. The peculiar and 
somewhat selfish demands of music-drama 
as well, perhaps, called the world’s atten- 
tion with undue emphasis to a certain phase 
of musical appeal which, after all, was but 
one of its numerous possibilities of appeal. 

Wagner’s was the emotional age of mu- 
sic, and we are just beginning to grope our 
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NEW SONGS 


KURT SCHINDLER 


Three Sonnets of Mediaeval Italy 
(Op. 14) 
Translated by, Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


1. THE LOST FALCON—(Lo Sparviero Fuggito)—13th 
Century. A lady laments for her lost lover by similitude 


of a Falcon. High. .60 
2. “THE FAIREST ONE OF ALL THE STARS’— 
(Stella Amoris)—14th Century. One speaks of the be- 
ginning of his love. High in E Minor. Medium in D 
Minor. .60 
3. SCORNED LOVE—(Apparizione)—14th Century. One 
speaks of his false lady. Medium in A Minor. Low in G 
Minor. .60 
Three English Songs 
(Op. 15) 
To Poems of Oscar Wilde, Algernon Charles Swinburne and 
George Meredith 
1. EARLY SPRING—(Magdalen Walks, Oxford). (Oscar 
Wilde.) High. 75 
2. RONDEL—(Kissing her hair). (Algernon Charles 
Swinburne.) Medium in A. Low in G. .60 
3. MARIAN—(She can be as wise as we). (George Mere- 
dith.) High in G. Medium in F. .60 
THE BIRCHEN TAPER—(Lootchinoushka)—Op. 12, 
No. 5. Song of the Russian peasant women. 75 
on OTE 





way out of it. Wagner did precisely the 
right thing. - He lived his own musical age 
more fully-than any other ‘man. But ours 
is a different musical age, just _ as Wag- 
ner’s was a different musical age from Bee- 
thoven’s. 

I am not decrying emotionalism in music 
for the sake of an anemic spirituality. I 
heartily believe in good red-blooded emo- 
tional expression as one of music’s normal 
and healthy: functions. I have no use for 
“intellectuality” in music, however much I 
may.demand true intellect in a composer. 
These issues are wide of the mark; the 
present matter does not’ hang upon them. 


Pith of the Matter 


Now let us go back to Mr. Weld and his 
“Experimental Study of Musical Enjoy- 
ment.” His method consisted in having a 
variety of compositions played before a 
number of persons, taken individually; in 
taking records of breathing and muscular 
reaction, and in obtaining detailed intro- 
spective descriptions of their experience 
from the persons experimented upon. 

In the nature of these “introspective de- 
scriptions” lies the pith of the whole mat- 
ter. There is nothing unusual or novel 
about them—they are such as any of us 
would give in relating our own experiences 
in listening to music. The important mat- 
ter is that we should take notice of them 
and open our minds, with simplicity, to 
what they mean. For they sound the death 
knell of the tenacious superstition that mu- 
sic is primarily emotional in its appeal. 

“Our introspections,” reports the in- 
vestigator, “reveal the fact that the ‘music 
consciousness’ is made up of a mass of 
kinaesthetic and organic sensations, motor, 
vocal-motor, auditory and visual imagery, 
numerous associations many of whieh 
are irrelevant, affective and emotional 
processes, and various phenomena which 
have to do with intellectual enjoyment.” 
Translated into human language, this 
means that music appeals to many totally 
different senses and faculties; the motion 
sense as well as the emotion sense; the 
sense of sight as well as the sense of hear- 
ing; to mental enjoyment of variou sorts, 
irrespective of any emotional appeal. 


Limitless Variety of Effects 


If there is any one message which speaks 
more clearly than another out of these sig- 
nificant pages it is that music is no bond- 
slave of emotion, but that it serves the hu- 
man consciousness in an extraordinary va- 
riety of ways. One observer experimented 
upon “plays with his tonal imagery.” 
Another sees changing scenes—a ball, a 
pageant, a stage-play. One feels a strong 
tendency to move his head with the music, 
or to vocalize. Another finds his pleasure 
in calling up the scene in which he last 
heard the same composition. Still another 
sees the pitch outline in graphic form. 
Others alternate between excitement and 
repose. Some find a purely analytical en- 
joyment, and others again find a “symbol- 
istic” interpretation of the music. These 
are but a few of a vast number of the re- 
sults recorded, and which are given in great 
detail. 

It is especially interesting to find that in 
emotive experience, i.€., comprising 
“mood,” and “emotion” in its stricter sense, 
the latter seemed to constitute a “less sig- 
nificant part” of the experience. Visual 
reaction is very common, though less so 
than emotional. “Motor reactions” are the 
most common and “most essential for all 
auditors except those whose attitude is of 
the purely intellectual sort.” Truly, as Mr. 


Weld discovers, “the enjoyment of music 
is a complex experience.” 

Mr. Weld experimented only with is- 
olated auditors, and therefore makes no 
contribution to the knowledge of the ex- 
traordinary qualities of the appeal of music 
to people in the mass, which often, far 
from arousing emotions, acts as a powerful 
solvent, reducing or equalizing the stress 
of emotions already present and producing 
a condition of repose or quiet exaltation. 
A woman who, with her little paralyzed 
daughter, has attended every Summer con- 
cert in Central Park for three years said 
to me last September, “When I hear this 
music I forget all my troubles.” 


Symbol of the Whole of Life 


The results obtained by Mr. Weld only 
bear out what every one to-day must know 
if he will but look honestly into his own 
mind and heart—that music touches him, 
or may touch him, as broadly and variously 
as he himself touches Life. It is but a 
step from this inclusiveness of appeal to 
the sum total of music’s effect upon the 
individual, a matter which takes us far 
beyond the province of the psychological 
laboratory. 

Then let us, in America, take a step for- 
ward, and rid ourselves of this outworn,; 
cramping and egregious falsehood, that 
music is fundamentally restricted to an 
emotional appeal. Let us prepare our- 
selves, by so doing, to accept music for 
what it is—a symbol of the whole of Life; 


an appeal to the whole Man, physical, 
mental, spiritual, real and ideal: Let us 
take music down from the cross. Let us 


strike the shackles from it, in our thought, 
and give it light and air and liberty, that it 
may stand forth, without apology, in its 
rightful majesty, all-human in its message 
—a mighty power for the interpretation and 
the upliftment of life. 


WASHBURN OPENS SEASON 








Baritone Gives Inaugural Recital of 
Nashville Art Association 


Charles C. Washburn, baritone, who is 
widely known because of his singing of 
songs for and about children, and also for 
his educational programs, appeared at the 
opening recital of the Nashville Art Asso- 
ciation. These recitals are given twice a 
month during the season and this was the 
fifth time that Mr. Washburn sang at the 
Association’s opening concert. Every seat 
was taken, and many were standing. 

Mr. Washburn will make his usual con- 
cert tours during the coming season and will 
devote much attention to his programs for 
colleges and schools. An indication of his 
popularity is shown in his fifth consecutive 
engagement for Hollins College, Va. In 
addition to his singing Mr. Washburn de- 
votes a part of his time to teaching in 
Nashville. 





Members of Florida School Faculty in 
Opening Recital 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Oct. 30.—The season 
of recitals given by the School of Music 
of the Florida State College, Tallahassee, 
was opened artistically by Marlea Oskin- 
wan Bishop, soprano, and teacher of vocal 
culture, and Ella Scoble Opperman, pianist 


and director of the School of Music. Miss 
Bishop’s pleasing groups of solos were 
taken from three centuries of song. Miss 


Opperman’s fine technic was shown in 
Liszt’s “St. Francis Walking on the 
Waves.” Eva V. Wynne was the able ac- 
companist of the evening. 














“The perfection of Quartet Playing.”—London Daily Mail. 
The World’s Greatest Chamber Music Organization, the 
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MUCH SUPERB MUSIC IN “ARIADNE” 





Beauties Akin to Nothing Heard Before Revealed in the New Strauss 
Opera—Yet the Audience at the General Rehearsal Was Fre- 


quently Bored 


TUTTGART, Oct. .26—On Thursday 
evening, Octover 24, the press from 

all parts of the country—and of the world, 
for that matter, had been invited to attend 
the general rehearsal of Richard Strauss’s 
latest work, “Ariadne auf Naxos.” When 
the representatives of the press received 
their invitation cards they were informed 
that the limited capacity of the theater 
(the “Kleiner Haus” seats about 800, I be- 
lieve) had made it necessary for the man- 
agement, or probably rather the firm of 
Strauss, Fiirstner & Co., to request the 
press to attend the general rehearsal in- 
stead of the premiére. No one would have 
found fault with this apparently justifiable 
request, had it not been for an announce- 


ment made from the stage before the be- 
ginning of the performance requesting the 
newspaper men to read the placard hung up 
in the foyer for their edification. 

On this placard we were asked to re- 
frain from writing a report on “«riadne 
auf Naxos” until after the first three per- 
formances had been given! On the one 
hand, the press was asked to go to the 
general rehearsal instead of to the pre- 
miére proper, evidently so as not to inter- 
fere with the prospective box-office re- 
ceipts; and, on the other hand, we were 
asked not to write about what we had seen 
and heard, although not invited to judge 
of the work at the repetitions. Something 
of a.dilemma, surely! Although the work 
may not have been produced to the great- 
est possible advantage at the general re- 
hearsal, nevertheless it seems not unfair 
that experienced newspaper men_ should 
comment on the impressions there ob- 


tained. 
The Plot 


The plot of “Ariadne auf Naxos,” 
adapted from Moliére’s “Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,” treats of the absurd idiosyn- 
crasies of the parvenu. Sound philosophy 
is not lacking in the part of M. Jourdain, 
who, in his ardent desire to be considered 
a man of quality, takes lessons in fencing, 
dancing and in philosophy. His awkward 
attempts to be a man of parts furnishes 
amusement for all the world, his domestics 
included. His great wish being to be on 
terms of equality with people of distinction, 
he is forthwith made a convenience by 
titled spendthrifts, such as the Count Do- 
rantes. The high station of the Marquise 
Doriméne or perhaps her physical charms 
cause him to have a feeling of admiration 
for her, akin to love. He prepares a 
sumptuous repast for her and the Count 
and decides to conclude the evening 
worthily with a theatrical or musical per- 
formance. 

“Ariadne auf Naxos,” an opera by Jour- 
dain’s protégé, is decided upon, but does 
not fully meet with his approval. With 
the true bombast of the parvenu he 
wishes to vary the tediousness of an opera 
with a ballet or a musical comedy. For 
this latter performance he has chosen Zer- 
binetta and her four admirers. Objections 


, 


. being offered by the master of dancing as 


well as by the composér and singers, he 
finally concludes to have both works per- 
formed simultaneously, i.e. one as an 
amalgamation of the other. The absurdity 
of this plan, which illustrates the char- 
acter of the new Strauss opera, will be 
evident. Those acquainted with the orig- 


inal “Bourgeois Gentilhomme” of Moliére 


will notice that some very significant cuts 
have been made for this adaptation. 


Ariadne, as the legend goes, has been 
enticed by the hero Theseus to a desert 
island, “Naxos,” and there abandoned. In 


her lamentations she offers ample oppor- 


tunity for lyrical musical composition, but 
these lamentations cease when the young 
god Bacchus shows her his devotion. In 
his love she seeks and finds forgetfulness 
and, like a phoenix, is re-born and soars 
to higher realms of joy. 

All this may at first sight appear a con- 


one would have credited him with such 
lucidity, such simplicity of tonal language. 

That the technical effects he produces 
are stupendous it-is perhaps scarcely neces- 
sary to ‘emphasize. Perhaps it is only a 
Richard Strauss who can employ but 
thirty-six instruments, a piano and_ solo 
violin, and therewith—while guarding a 
chamber music character—produce effects 
of such tonal splendor as may be looked 
for in vain in operas twice the size. 
Herein lies Strauss’s greatness, which, 
however, cannot deceive us as to two 
things, viz. that in his “Ariadne auf 
Naxos” he is at times decidedly loquacious, 
inventive 


to put it mildly, and that his 





-Scene from Richard Strauss’s Opera, “Ariadne auf Naxos,” Which Had Its World 


Premiére at Stuttgart October 25 


fused mass, but let us look upon it in 
another light. However one may regard 
Richard Strauss, he is certainly to be con- 
sidered a pioneer in the uniting of the op- 
eratic and the theatrical, and for this he 
deserves the greatest possible credit. It is 
a pity that for his libretto he did not 
choose an abler man than Hugo von Hoff- 
mannstahl. Strauss’s adherence to Hoff- 
mannsthal has certainly estranged a great 
percentage of the public. Let the com- 
poser emancipate himself from this libret- 
tist, whose reputation, to me at least, is 
unaccountable, and he will surely win over 
a great number of those who to-day are 
his bitter opponents. 


The Music 


And now to the music! It should be 
said at the outset that the score contains 
many superb beauties, beauties but little 
akin to anything we have ever heard be- 
fore. The opening overture is meant to 
characterize Ariadne, the bereaved, and 
Ariadne, the indignant. The music has a 
distinctly Straussian note, though it is de- 
cidedly not the Strauss of “Salomé” or 
“Elektra.” It is splendidly adapted to the 
period of the play and is even imbued at 
times with a decidedly Oriental character. 
The trio for three female voices is a 
masterpiece of harmony, although | 
must confess that here I could not 
banish memories of Wagner's “Rhine 
Daughters.” Surprisingly enough to 
most people, there is little of the tu- 
multuous, unrestrained Strauss in “Ari- 
adne auf Naxos.” In fact he adheres to 
a very concise, a really metric style. No 


genius, when he is stripped of his really 
wonderful talent for orchestration and for 
utilizing a theme, seems by no means so 
great as his devoted disciples would have 
us believe. 

The work as a whole seemed alternately 
to awaken admiration and to bore. Cer- 
tainly, the long and tedious preface of 
Moliére’s “Bourgeois Gentilhomme” was 
not designed to induce a very receptive 
mood for the opera “Ariadne auf Naxos,” 
which is only included in the last act of 
the comedy. 


The Performers 


Margaret Siems, who had taken the dif- 
ficult part of Zerbinetta in place of Frieda 
Hempel, gave on the whole an ideal inter- 
pretation of the role, both vocally and dra- 
matically. Herr Jadlowker sang Bacchus 
with his usual splendid vocal means to ex- 
cellent effect. Victor Arnold was an ideal 
Jourdain, at once pathetic and ludicrous. 
Else Heim, the wife of Max Reinhardt, 
was a distinguished and alluring Marqutse 
Dorimene. 

Mizzi Jeritza of Vienna proved vocally 
an excellent Ariadne and Mme. Junker- 
Burchardt, Hoffmann-Onegin and Erna 
Elmenreich and Messrs. Albin Swoboda 
and George Meader, the latter as Harle- 
quin and Scaramuccio, did much to give the 
work an effective presentation. The scenic 
arrangements had been prepared with the 
artistic genius of Max Reinhardt, the color 
effects especially being of dazzling splen- 
dor. Special mention must also be made 
of the piano obbligato by Prof. Max von 
Pauer, which, especially where it bore the 


character of a solo instrument, became 
conspicuously interesting. 
The applause was respectful, I should 


say, but devoid of that spontaneous enthu- 
siasm that gives a performance the imme- 
diate stamp of success. “But it was only 
a general rehearsal.” 


The Popular Verdict 


It behooves me to report that the gen- 
eral opinion of those attending the pre- 
miére proper (among whom were many 
who had been doubtful at the general re- 
hearsal) was that the first performance 
was infinitely better than the rehearsal. In 
fact, I am told that the difference was as 
between day and night. And yet I adhere 
to my cable to you that the ultimate suc- 
cess of the opera is doubtful, for, after 
all a first night’s hysterical admiration is 
no indication of the lasting popularity ofa 
work. A proof of this may be seen in the 
fact that tickets for the first three per- 
formances had been offered for sale for 
fifty marks apiece; but, after the first per- 
formance, were to be had at reduced rates, 
first for thirty, then for twenty-five and 
even for fifteen marks. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that some very decided 
cuts will have to be made if the opera is 
to live. O. P. Jacos. 


SPAIN’S WAGNER APOSTLE 


Mancinelli Giving “Parsifal” Music for 
First Time in Madrid 


Rome, Oct. 8.—Luigi Mancinelli is off to 
Madrid, there to conduct a series of im- 
portant concerts. He is the man who has 
had the honor of making Wagner’s music 
appreciated in the capital of Spain. He is 
to give four concerts at the Reale with the 
assistance of one hundred and twenty in- 
strumentalists, the Sinfonica of Madrid, 
and the artists Berta Curti, Dolores Frau, 
the tenor Pintucci; baritone, Scifoni, and 
basso, Ludikar. 

The first concert, called the Wagner 
Festival, will comprise nearly all “Parsi- 
fal.” Then comes the Beethoven Festival 
with the Overture “Die Weihe des 
Hauses,” op. 124 (C), the Mass in D, 
“Missa Solemnis,” the “Egmont” Overture, 
the ‘‘Leonora” Overture and the lourth 
Symphony. Next follow Liszt’s “Dante” 
Symphony, several hitherto unpublished 
choral compositions by Spaniards, Bach’s 
“Saint Matthew,” Liszt’s “St. Elizabeth,” 
and selections from the “Twilight of the 
Gods.” The fourth festival concert com- 
prises Handel’s “Concerto Grosso” the 
“Till Eulensniegel” of Richard Strauss, 
César Franck’s “Redemption,” symphony 
and second part, the “Tod und Verk- 
larung” of Strauss, and the prelude and 
finale of the “Mastersingers.” 

According to Mancinelli’s program, he is 
to give nearly all o* “Parsifal’ for the 
first time in Madrid. He is also bringing 
to the front for the first time some works 
by Spanish composers hitherto unknown 
to fame outside their own country. The 
Madrid people have subscribed to the feast 
of music three times over, notwithstanding 
the high rates charged by the organizers. 


W. L. 


Harry M. Gilbert’s Record as a Traveler 


Harry M. Gilbert, again the accompanist 
for David Bispham, as well as soloist on 
the present tour, has already completed 
thus early in the season what would be re- 
garded under ordinary conditions as a 
whole season’s work. During the present 
season he has traveled 12,000 miles and 
early next month on his arrival in Van 
couver, B. C., will have crossed the conti- 
nent three times since September. He has 
already passed the 300 mark in his recitals 
with Mr. Bispham. 


The Hamburg Municipal Opera has en- 
gaged an IJtalian tenor named Enrico Mon- 
tefino, who has made a reputation in Paris 
salons while studying with Jean de Reszke. 
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CARUSO 


is singing 
**LOVE IS MINE’ 


(Clarence Gartner) 
This charming ballad selected by the 
great tenor as his second venture in 
English has proved a worthy successor 
to the World-Wide Success 


**FOR YOU ALONE’’ 
(Henry Geehl) 
The first song sung in English by 
CARUSO. 

To be had of all music dealers and 
Edward Schuberth & Co., 11 East 22d 
Street, New York. 

Keys for all voices. Orchestrations 
published 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 











ba these days of the appearance of many 

new names among the ranks of Amer- 
ican composers, one must find choice 
words indeed with which to announce one 
of peculiar distinction. To be considered 
as such is the right of John A. Carpenter, 
who appears, through the press of G. 
Schirmer, with a number of songs* which 
place him at once among the most original, 
authentic and poetic musical thinkers that 
America has produced, and in a form in 
which Americans have already excelled. 
Here is an art as rare and refined as that 
of modern France, as unstrained as a field- 
flower and as new as America among the 
nations. Thought and individuality are in 
every bar and ideal beauty of the finest 
type has guided the composer at every turn. 
Everywhere there is fearlessness, effective- 
ness and directness of expression. One 
searches in vain for a hackneyed cadence 
or an unconvincing one. The composer 
has a new point of view, and what he sees 
he sees clearly. If in Mr. Carpenter’s 
music we do not look for the “passion, 
pulse and power” that must yet be voiced 
in America we find throughout the quality 
of beauty that makes musical art a joy 
forever. 

The essence of the composer’s thought 
is concentrated in “The Green River,” on 
the superlatively beautiful poem of Lord 
Alfred Douglas. At least this may be said 
with respect to this vein of the composer— 
the “tone-poem” song, where mood and 
texture, rather than tune, are the aim. Mr. 
Carpenter appears to be equally at home 
in both fields, as others of his songs show. 
Modernity, ultra-modernity, if you will, 
animates this song from the first bar to the 


last, but it has authentic originality and 
timeliness. Each successive thought is 
crystal clear, and expressed with a sim- 


plicity and lucidity which are among the 
composer’s happiest characteristics. 

“Looking Glass River” and “Go, Lovely 
Rose,” on the well-known poems of Ste- 
venson and Waller (Mr. Carpenter is 
highly sensitive in his response to good 
poetry) are something of a blend of the 
tone-poem and tuneful styles of song. The 
last page of the former is a little miracle 
of fresh musical beauty, and the latter has 
a middle section which shows the composer 
to have a keen sense of the value of simple 
effects of secondary sevenths. “Don't 
Ceare,” a Dorsetshire dialect song, and 
Stevenson’s “The Cock Shall Crow” are 
tunes of the frankest sort, but the artistic 
distinction with which they are treated 
confers upon them a pronounced individ- 
uality. The first has the blunt rhythmic 
character of acountry dance, with a drone- 
bass effect. The composer is_ probably 
aware of the striking similarity of the tune 
to Volkmann’s famous “Serenade.” “Little 
Fly,” on the verse of that composer-baf- 
fling poet, William Blake, seems less spon- 
taneous and satisfying, but that poet's 
“Cradle Song” is exquisite. 

Mr. Carpenter has come off with honors 
in the rash emprise of setting four poems 
by Paul Verlaine, all of which have had 
notable and even masterly settings by other 
composers. The comnoser is at his mod- 
ernmost in these, even in the swingingly 
tuneful “Dansons la Gigue,” a fine piece of 
sardonic crispness. Even the one whose 
assimilative powers are taxed by the ear- 
lier portions of the song will forgive the 
composer all for the magnificently inspired 
close of “Le Ciel.” These and the “Chan- 
son D’Automne” (the only one for low 
voice) and “Il Pleure dons mon Cceeur” 
the modern musician will examine with the 
keenest relish. A. F. 

MEDIUM VOICE WITH 


*E1gut SONGS FOR A 
By John A. Carpenter. 


Prano ACCGMPANIMENT. 
Price, 60 cents each. Four Porms sy Paut VEr- 
ACCOMPANI- 


LAINE FOR A SOLO VOICE WITH PIANO 
MENT. By John A. Carpenter. Prices, 40 and 60 
cents each. Published by G. Schirmer, New York. 


* * *K 


ECIDEDLY palatable is the form in 
which Charles Wakefield Cadman 
has made ready for the public his set of 
“Tdealized Indian Themes.”+ He has set 
four for the pianoforte: I. The Pleasant 
Moon of Strawberries. II. From the Land 
of the Skv-Blue Water. III. The Sadness 
of the Lodge. IV. The Return of the 
Braves. These are issued in album form 
by the White- Smith Music Publishing 
Company in Boston, a house which has so 
successfully handled his “Four American 
Indian Songs.” 


Mr. Cadman has done nothing for the 
piano that is finer than these pieces; they 
have a charm, which lies in his treating 
them in a sincere and uneffected manner. 
Wisely enough he has kept them within 
the reach of the gifted amateur from the 
technical standpoint and this will aid him 
in bringing them to the homes of Ameri- 
can music-lovers. The first, “The Pleas- 
ant Moon of Strawberries,” dedicated to 
Arthur Farwell, a co-worker in the field of 
Indian music, has much that is character- 
istic in it and its appeal is quite marked. 
The second, which is an excellent tran- 
scription of the song, “From the Land of 
the Sky-Blue Water,” will be as popular 
as its original, while the other two, espe- 
cially the last one, have strength and solid- 
ity, qualities that are to be found in much 
aboriginal music. 

Mr. Cadman has done his work well and 
should be commended on the distinct addi- 
tion which he has made to the literature of 
the piano. The volume is well edited and 
is bound in heavy dark red paper, most 
attractive in appearance. 





7“IDEALIZED INDIAN THEMES.” For the Piano. 
By Charles Wakefield Cadman, op. 54. Published 
by the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


* * oK 
O set of songs in comparatively light 
vein published within the last year 
calls for such decided commendation as do 
Mary Helen Brown’s “Miniatures,’* which 
the John Church Company brings forward 
in its Fall publications. These are five 
songs which the gifted composer has in- 

tended as encore songs. 

The first song, “Peggy,” to a Hope Brid- 
don poem, is one of those delicate bits of 
writing which one may expect from a com- 
poser possessing the good taste which Miss 
Brown has shown in her previous work, 
though the present composition is quite in 
a different style. It has grace and charm 
and wins its way into the hearer’s heart 
in its brief reign of nineteen measures with 
magical effect and all in an unobtrusive 
way. 

“The Fairest Flower” is in pure lyrical 
style, a suavely flowing melodic song that 
has quite the ingratiating qualities that the 
poem calls for. It is inscribed to the New 
York baritone, Vernon Archibald. In 
“Where the Sunshine Grows” Miss Brown 
has written in purely casual form, the mu- 
sic being an outburst of spontaneous mel- 
ody in keeping with the exhortation of the 
poem to “come away for a year and a day, 
to the land where the sunshine grows.” 

Two of the songs were written for Kitty 
Cheatham and were sung by her last Spring 
at her New York recital. They are “The 
Sweet Red Rose” and “Rose Dreamed She 
Was a Lily” and are both of them compell- 
ing in their naive beauties. What strikes 
the examiner as particularly noteworthy in 
these five songs is their melodic freshness, 
their total lack of affectation and their win- 
some method of attaining their end. There 
is nothing that is so readily applauded as a 
song of melodic simplicity. Miss Brown 
has retained this quality throughout the set 
and has enhanced the effect of the songs 
by the introduction at appropriate moments 
of telling harmonic tovches that make 
her work distinctive. These songs should 
be carefully examined bv singers through- 
out the country, as they offer a delightful 
contrast in making up programs, being in 
spite of their light character the artistic 
expression by a talented composer of those 
smaller musical ideas which even the 
masters have liked to compose. A. W. K. 


*MINtIaATURES. “‘PeGcy,” “THE FarrREst FLower,” 
“THe Sweet Rep Rose,” “WHERE THE SUNSHINE 





Grows,” “Roszt DreaAMep SHE Was a Lity.” Five 
Encore Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano <Ac- 
companiment. By Mary Helen Brown. Published 
by the John Church Company, Cincinnati, New 


York, London. Price, 40 and 50, cents each. 


Late Opening for New York Season of 
Olive Mead Quartet 
The 


: Olive Mead Quartet will start its 
New York season later than usual this 
year, the first concert being scheduled for 
January instead of November. The per- 
sonnel remains the same, consisting of 
Olive Mead, first violin: Vera Fonaroft. 
3 violin; Gladys North, viola, and 

Lillian Littlehales, violoncello. 

Emil Sauer, the pianist, recently cele- 


brated his fiftieth birthday. 
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With the following Organizations this Past Season: 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 

Theo. Thomas Orchestra, 2 appear- 
ances. 

New York Symphony Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 

New York Oratorio Society, 2 appear- 
ances. 

Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, 6 ap- 
pearances. 

Handel & Haydm Society of Boston. 

Philadelphia Choral Soeiety. 

New Orleans Choral Society. 

Apollo Club, St. Louis. 

Apollo Club, Minneapolis. 

Apollo Club, Brooklyn. 

Liederkranz Society, New York. 

Orpheus Club, Buffalo. 

Orpheus Club, Toledo. 

Worcester, Mass., Music Festival. 

Buffalo Music Festival. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Summer Festival. 

Theo. Thomas Orehestra. 


Festival Tour, six weeks. 


Dates for next season now booking. Management 
ew York 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


“Back to Bach’? Slogan More and More in Evidence in Pro- 
grams of Harold Bauer and Edouard Risler—Comic Opera 
Richard Strauss’s Opportunity, Urges German Critic—Dr.- 
Vogt Discusses Choral Singing He Has Heard in England 
and Continental Europe—Mary Garden Studies German With 
New Ambition to Sing Classic Lieder—Don Perosi’s Brother 
Devises ‘‘Symphonic Stage Poem” 








ACK to Bach and the “Well-Tempered 
Clavichord” is Harold Bauer’s new 
slogan. Mr. Bauer has ever made short 
shrift of conventions when they ran counter 
to his “refreshingly individual conceptions 
of program architecture, hence the unusual 
aspect of the list he offered last week at 
the first of his two London recitals was 
surprising only because of its unwonted 
austerity. Bach and Beethoven alone were 
represented, Bach by three of the preludes 
and fugues from the Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord, the Bonn master by three sonatas 
representing different phases in the evolu- 
tion. of his genius. In the arrangement of 
the six numbers the two composers alter- 
nated regularly, thus: 
Bach: Prelude and Fugue No. 3, in C ore, 


Beethoven: Sonata in major, op. 10, No. 
Bach: Prelude and Fugue No. 36, in F minor. 


Beethoven: Sonata in E flat, op. 81 (“Les 
\dieux”’). s : 

Bach: Prelude and Fugue No. 22, in B flat 
minor. 


Beethoven: Sonata in C minor, op. 111. 


{ut Bauer is not waging a lone fight for 
the “Well-Tempered Clavichcord” as con- 
cert literature. More courageous yet is the 
French pianist Edouard Risler, who is go- 
ing to play all forty-eight of the preludes 
and fugues as many times as he can get 
the chance to do so this season. A series 
of eight recital programs that he has ar- 
ranged embraces this strong Bach repre- 
sentation and the ten last Beethoven so- 
natas as special features, in addition to 
works by Schumann, Schubert, Liszt, Ber- 
lioz, Saint-Saéns, César Franck, Gabriel 
Fauré, Paul Dukas and Granados. This 
French artist, who is still a stranger to 
America, will repeat this formidable 
cycle of eight programs in Paris, Madrid, 
Lyons, Lausanne and Geneva, probably in 
other cities as well. ~~? 

Mme. Riss-Arbeau was the first pianist 
in France to cover Chopin’s complete out- 
put for the pianoforte in a series of re- 
citals. Robert Lortat, also a French 
pianist, more recently imposed the same 
task upon himself in London. Now Mme. 
Riss-Arbeau is planning to repeat the four 
de force in January and February, and with 
an obvious sense of the fitness of things 
she will give the recitals again in the Salle 
Pleyel, where the great Polish master gave 
all his concerts in Paris. An additional 
program for this season includes the post- 
humous works and the Polish songs, to be 
sung in the original tongue by an assisting 
vocalist. 

The “Dance of the Seven Veils,” from 
“Salome,” has now invaded the domain of 
the pianoforte recital, and for this a young 
French pianist named Henri Etlin, a win- 
ner of the premier prix at the Paris Con- 
servatoire five years ago, is to be held re- 
sponsible. He had it on the program of his 
first London recital on the last evening of 
October, and that it may have been intended 
as a Hallowe’en prank, far-fetched, at that, 
as it was, seems to be the most plausible 
explanation of why he did it. No one can 
be surprised to hear that “on the piano the 
excerpt sounds utterly futile,” as a prom- 
inent London critic declared the following 
day. 

Prior to entering upon an extended tour 
of the Continent the two Baltimore sisters 
Sutro, who have acquired a unique reputa- 
tion for ensemble pianoforte playing. of- 
fered one or two novel numbers at a Lon- 
don recital of their répertoire for two 
pianos. A first performance was given of 
Algernon Ashton’s “Toccata Brillante,” 
dedicated to them by the composer; there 
were a Romanze and Tarantella by C-. 
Thern, J. B. Duvernay’s “Feu roulant” and 


“Landler,” by Alexis Hollaender. Varia- 
tions by Rudoff, Chopin’s Rondo and 
Schuett’s “Impromptu Rococo” and An- 


dante Cantabile, following Bach’s Concerto 
No. 2, in C, completed the varied list. 
Fi th 
FTER hearing the dress rehearsal and 
the premiere of “Ariadne auf 
Naxos” at Stuttgart the Berlin correspond- 
ent of the New York Staats-Zeitung has 





changed. Just give her time and she will 
challenge the German lieder singers on 
their own ground, for she has been con- 
fiding to Le Monde Musical that she is 
studying German in order to know German 
literature and to be able to sing the songs 
of Schumann and Schubert in the original 
text. When the interviewer suggested 
Wagnerian roles to her her reply was: “J 
faut attendre; you can interpret Wagner 
only when you have reached the point of 
being quite master of yourself.” 
* * * 


zA* English clergyman who advertised 
for an organist, says John Bull, re- 
ceived this letter among’ the replies: 

“Dear sir: I notice you have a vacancy 
for an organist and music teacher,: either 
gentleman or lady. Having been both for 
several years I beg to apply for the posi- 
tion.” 

* * * 


ABBATICAL years should not be the 
exclusive privilege of university pro- 
fessors, in the opinion of Dr. A. S. Vogt, 





Carl Goldmark, Composer of “The Cricket on the Hearth” 


This picture of Carl Goldmark was taken at his Summer home at Gmiinden, Austria. 


The veteran 


composer, now over eighty, has been devoting his energies latterly to an opera of lighter character 


than any he has yet written. 


His opera, “The Queen of S 


heba,”” was produced at the Metropolitan 


during the Conried régime, but “The Cricket on the Hearth” had not been heard in this country 
before Andreas Dippel’s recent production of it in Philadelphia. 





come to the conclusion that Richard 
Strauss could not do better than seek out 
a real comedy librettist and apply himself 
to restoring comic opera of the humorously 
satiric genre. He argues that in comic op- 
era proper musical wit and the gift of 
“ironizing” are much more important than 
original invention. “Strauss in his melo- 
dies borrows from familiar sources on all 
sides, but the skill with which he avoids 
actual plagiarisms is in itself an art, and an 
entertaining one at that.” 

Two American sopranos to whom roles 
have been assigned in productions to be 
made of “Ariadne auf Naxos” elsewhere 
were present at the Stuttgart premiére. 
Marcia von Dresser is to be the Ariadne in 
the Frankfort-on- Main performances, 
while May Scheider is to be the Carlsruhe 
Z erbinetta. 

* * * 

HEN Paris hears “The Jewels of the 
Madonna” for the first time, next 
\pril, at the Opéra, it will see Mary Gar- 
den in one more new role, for she is to be 
the Maliella there, the character created in 
Andreas Dippel’s production of Wolf-Fer- 
raris lyric tragedy by Carolina White. 
Miss Garden, who will remain away from 
Paris only four months this Winter, is said 
to be very enthusiastic over the oppor- 

tunities Maliella offers. 

Arias from the French and Italian opera 
répertoire and French and American songs 
provide her programs when the Scottish- 
American prima donna appears on the con- 
cert stage now, but that is all going to be 
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who put Toronto on the musical map of 
the world through the achievements of his 
Mendelssohn Choir. So _ far-reachingly 
inspiring are the experiences of a Wander- 
jahr spent in the Old World that the con- 
ductor of Canada’s famous chorus, who 
has covered much territory during the first 
six months of his “year off,” finds it a 
matter for regret that a Sabbatical system 
is not available for members of the hard- 
worked musical profession, who now, if 
they would absent themselves from routine 
duties for a season, must perforce assume 
the entire responsibility themselves. 

From musical experiences in France, 
Austria, Germany and England Dr. Vogt 
has derived the enlightening impressions 
he records in this month’s issue of the 
London Musical Times. In May he at 
tended the International Musical Tourna- 
ment held in Paris under the auspices of the 
municipality, an occasion that afforded un- 
surpassable opportunities for studying cer- 
tain choral conditions of the Old World, 
inasmuch as some 1&o representative choirs 
of the Continent and England participated. 

“Tt was soon made clear,” he writes, “that 
French and British choral ideals are as far 
removed from each other as the Poles. In 
the principal competition for mixed-voice 
choirs, for instance, first honors were 
awarded a Belgian choir which on account 
of fundamental tonal shortcomings and 
very faulty intonation would in all prob- 
ability hardly have been considered a se- 
rious factor in a competition nresided over 
by a British board of adjudicators, or even 
an International group of judges. oma 
At the same time one was forced to the 
conclusion that the British choirs com- 
peting, while excelling in smoothness and 
roundness of tone, failed in certain inter- 





pretative qualities which the French judges 
evidently deemed absolutely essential to any 
performance aspiring to serious artistic 
recognition. 

“Temperamentally, but more particularly 
in the subtler elements of rhythm and tonal 
color, several of the foreign choirs achieved 
quite extraordinary results. Perhaps the 
most notable choral achievement of the 
Festival was the really superb singing of 
the Prague Société des Instituteurs-Chan- 
teurs, a men’s chorus which, more than 
any other I heard, seemed to reveal most 
exhilarating rhythmical abandon and nu- 
ancing, combined with an almost orchestral 
command of color and a warm and in most 
cases pure quality of tone.” Before.-the 
Winter is out Dr. Vogt hopes again to hear 
this choir, whose success he attributes to 
the inspiration gained from its conductor, 
Prof. Spilka, in its home city. 

In Vienna, during the Festival week in 
June, he heard leading choral bodies of the 
Austrian capital, including the celebrated 
Vienna Mannergesangverein, which has 
been heard in this country, and the mixed- 
voiced Imperial Society of Music Friends, 
both of which organizations impressed him 
as combining good tonal resources with 
sound musicianship. In Germany, where 
more time will be spent later, his 
most pleasant choral sensations thus far 
have been those experienced from the “re- 
markably fine singing” of the choirs of St. 
Thomas’s Church, Leipsic, and the Cathe- 
dral in Berlin. 

“Church music in Germany does not, 
generally speaking, reach a high standard. 
But the two choirs named are certainly 
among the finest of their kind in the world. 
The splendid singing of the exacting pro- 
gram chosen by the Berlin} Domchor 
(Cathedral choir) for its Russian tour of 
October furnished a remarkable tribute to 
the artistic qualifications of the choirmas- 
ter, Prof. Riidel. Some years ago, while 
on a visit to Germany, I was so fortunate 
as to hear the then touring Russian Impe- 
rial Choir, a famous body of singers re- 
markable more particularly for the phe- 
nomenal range and quality of its bass 
voices. Its répertoire much resembled that 
of the two representative German church 
choirs referred to.” 

In England those things which have im- 
pressed Dr. Vogt most in a choral sense 
are the almost uniformly high vocal stand- 
ard of its church choirs, the enthusiasm, 
endurance and loyalty of its Festival chor- 
uses, and the inspiring spectacle presented 
by the multitudes attending such com- 
petitive events as the Blackpool Festival. 
At the Birmingham Festival last month— 
the Canadian conductor’s first English Fes- 
tival experience—he was struck by the in- 
disputable triumph achieved by Granville 
Bantock with his new orchestral drama, 
“Fifine at the Fair,” by Sir Edward FElgar’s 
pronounced success with his new choral 
work, “We are the Music-Makers,” by the 
brilliant achievements of the choir which 
the event called into existence. 

“The choir appeared to me to be strong- 
est in its altos and basses, the former in 
particular being most sympathetic and rich 
in tone quality. The sopranos, although 
quite effective, seemed hardly equal to those 
of several Yorkshire choirs I have heard 
whilst the tenors appeared somewhat hard 
in tone and slightly throaty in production.” 

One of Dr. Vogt’s most memorable mu- 
sical experiences was that provided by the 
recent Blackpool Competitive Festival. 

“The choral singing was in many in 
stances of a distinctively beautiful charac- 
ter. But even more remarkable seemed the 
almost sensational singing of some of the 
children in the solo competitions. When 
one considers that these and many of the 
competing choirs are recruited from the 
artisan classes, and that a number of the 
conductors are amateurs, the results 
achieved must be regarded as a triumphant 
demonstration of the frank love of music 
which prevails in the North of England 
and of the fine natural musical instincts of 
the people. Through these festivals the 
most advanced type of choral composition 
is being accorded a hearing, and our lead- 
ing choral composers are being encouraged 
in some of their most daring vocal and 
harmonic experiments. One was deeply 
impressed with what was achieved under 
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the circumstances with an almost impos- 
sible type of choral work by some of the 
competing organizations. 

“The competitions, however, through 
their artistic triumphs and their devotion 
to the highest ideals, have been the means 
of discovering and introducing to the Eng- 
lish-speaking choral world some 
most distinctively beautiful and elevating 
a capella compositions in the entire reper- 
tory of choral music. It would be difficult 
to estimate the beneficent influence of this 
significant and wholesome movement on the 
musical life of the nation.” 

At present Dr. and Mrs. Vogt and their 
two children, a grown son and a growing 
daughter, are once more in London after a 
short excursion into Scotland and Ireland. 
On their return to London they were en- 
tertained by Granville Bantock at his home 
in Birmingham—a sample of the many so- 
cial attentions that have been paid them by 
prominent musicians and others in Eng- 
land. The middle of December is the time 
fixed for the return to Germany that they 
may be in Berlin again for the heart of its 
music season, 

x * x 
OR those whose enjoyment of the or- 
chestral classics is intensified by check- 
ing off the time consumed by different con- 
ductors’ readings a kindred spirit has ob- 
tained the exact “schedule” observed by 
Camille Chevillard. conductor of the La- 
moureux Concerts in Paris. in Beethoven’s 
Symphony in C minor. “The first move- 
ment,” w rites a London daily’s Paris cor- 
respondent, “is played by him in 7 minutes 
29 seconds; the second in 9g minutes 45 
seconds, and the third and fourth in 13 
minutes 26 seconds; total, 30 minutes 40 
seconds. I found that he kept to his times, 
as far as I could determine, within a few 
seconds.” So much for the theory of the 
inspiration of the movement in one more 
case! 


of the } 


a now we are to have the “sym- 
phonic stage poem”! This is the 
name given to a new form of musical and 
dramatic art in combination devised by 
Marziano Perosi and Walter Friedemann 
of Vienna. Perosi is a brother of Don 
Lorenzo Perosi, the priest-composer, and 
has made his home in the Austrian capital 
for many years. 

The essential characteristic of this new 
art form, the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik 
reports, ccnsists in the association of sym- 
phonic music with a wordless performance 
on the stage, while at the same time it is 
as far removed from pantomime as from 
opera. Its principal value, it is claimed, 
will lie in opening up new possibilities to 
the theater orchestra and endowing it with 
a significance it has never yet known; then 
the combination of abstract music and con- 
crete action will achieve a double effect. 

In the last analysis, what is it more than 
a solution of the problem of what the fu- 
ture of Isadora Duncan’s pupils is to be? 


* * * 


HREE thousand years hence the hu- 
man voice is going to be sepulchral in 
character, according to the Gaulois of 
Paris. The writer who makes this interest- 
ing prediction points out that our ancestors 
ten generations back scarcely knew what 
a bass voice was, as the falsetto was the 
mode of production then in vogue. 

To-day the average male voice. is a bari- 
tone and it is sinking, gradually but yet at 
a perceptibly marked rate, into the bass, 
while among women the lowering of pitch 
is declared to be particularly noticeable. 
At one time ninety per cent. of women 
were sopranos. Nowadays all singing 
teachers agree that the soprano is rapidly 
becoming rarer and that even mezzo- 
sopranos no longer are easily found. Much 
more easily, however, it may be suggested 


to the French writer, than contraltos. 
5y ae E- 





Schumann-Heink in Pittsburgh 


PittspurcH, Nov. 11.—Mme. Schumann- 
Heink annreared in concert at Soldiers’ 
Memorial Hall last week and added 


another to her long list of triumphs in this 
city. She came here to sing at the benefit 
performance of the Homeopathic Hospital. 
Her first offering was the aria from “Sex- 
tus,” followed bv songs by Max Reger, 
Strauss and Schubert. “Traum durch die 
Dimmerung” and “Befreit” gave the artist 
abundant chance to show her dramatic 
ability. esnecially the latter. She was in 
her best vocal form and her audience was 
so well pleased that she was compelled to 
sing encore after encore. E. C. S. 





“Elijah” to Be Sung Under Oratorio 
Society’s New Conductor 


The presentation on December 3 of 
“Elijah” by the New York Oratorio So- 
cietv will be made under a new conductor, 
Lovis Koemmenich, who has been re- 
hearsing his chorus with all the ardor gen- 
erally bestowed on an entirely new work; 
it will further serve to introduce a 


and 
new Elijah in the person of Clarence 
Whitehall. This admirable baritone, who 


has long been known for his excellent op- 
eratic work, interpreted the rdle of the 
Prophet at the famous Birmingham Fes- 
tival this Fall and created a decided sen- 
sation therein. 


“Too Much Wagner” 


The announcement of the program for 
the first pair of concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in this city prompts 
me to a word of criticism which I was in- 
clined to utter last season, but the necessity 


for which, writes a correspondent (Wil- 
bur Larremore) of the New York Times, 
I hoped would be obviated through the 
change of conductors. The en- 


tire seating capacity of Carnegie Hall has 
heen sold out by subscription for all the 
Boston Symphony concerts. It is safe to 
say that the majority of this vast clientéle 
would prefer to hear Wagner played not 
quite so well but still very acceptably else- 
where, and that the Bostonians should de- 
vote their efforts in what is at best a small 
number of short programs to works of 
more subtle beauty. Their rendering of 


the César Franck symphony last Winter, 
for example, was an important musical 
event. A far better systematic rule than 
playing Wagner on all possible occasions 
would be to include something either new 
or at least locally unfamiliar in each pro- 
gram. 





Mascagni-D’Annunzio Opera Completed 


Rome, Nov. 9.—The Mascagni-D’Annun- 
zio -opera, “Parisina,” is now completed, 
and the composer, in an interview, ex- 
presses himself as delighted with D’Annun- 
zio’s work. Mascagni states that he was 
obliged to cut out 250 of the 1,730 verses 
in the libretto, but that D’Annunzio was so 
well satisfied as to say, “I could not have 
cut the book better myself.” Mascagni 
thinks the second act the most powerful of 


the opera. In it is a duet between the ill- 
starred lovers, Ugo and Parisina, that 
takes thirty-five minutes to sing. The 


story closely resembles that of “Francesca 
da Rimini.” 





First Kneisel Concert in Providence 


ProvipENCE, Nov. ~.—The first concert of 
the Kneisel Quartet took place on Monday 
afternoon at Churchill House, which was 
comfortably filled. The Quartet has never 
appeared here to better advantage. Hans 
Letz replaces Julius Roentgen at the sec- 
ond violin desk. The opening number was 
Schubert’s Quartet in G Major, which was 
played with rare skill and splendid shading. 
This was followed by a movement from 
Gliere’s Quartet in A Major, and the final 
number was Grieg’s Quartet in G Minor, 
which was played with the spirit and pre- 
cision which marked the entire program. 

G. F. H. 


Rossini Episode in Paris Comedy 

Parts, Nov. 9.—An episode in the career 
of Rossini is made the basis of a three-act 
comedy, “Le Grand Nom,” adapted by 
Pierre Veber, from the German of Victor 
Leon and Leo Feld, and produced with 
success to-night at the Théatre des Arts. 
A composer who has attained great popu- 
larity lends his name and prestige to a tal- 
ented but unknown friend by attaching his 
name to the friend’s composition and later, 
after the work has had brilliant success, 
revealing the true authorship. 
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Talent Obscuring Genius Among Composers, Says Sigismond 
Stojowski—Debussy Imitators in France Detracting Attention 
from Worthier Men: Like Hue, Schmitt and Rabaud— 
Journalistic Fear of the Ultra-Moderns 








s 
NE of Sigismond Stojowski’s pro- 
foundest regrets these days is that he 
was obliged by the exigencies of his duties 
at the Von Ende School to return from 
Europe before the Colonne Orchestra in 
Paris brought out one of his latest works. 
He had been invited to play the piano part 


himself, but his New York pupils were 
waiting and had decided that _ they 
did not care to lose a whole week 


of his tuition. So Mr. Stojowski_ re- 


turned to America reluctantly and is now 
taking comfort in the knowledge that he 
will play his comnosition with the London 
Symphony Orchestra next June. 

The last Summer was an enjoyable one 
for Mr. Stojowski, however, even though 
it did end in this rather disappointing 
fashion. He composed—Mr. Stojowski 
always reserves his pet occupation for the 
vacation months—he visited his esteemed 
master Paderewski and he spent some time 
on his estate in Poland. He did not hear 
much music, but he saw a considerable 
amount of it. And of the various matters 
that he ran across in French and German 
music shops few seem to have produced 
an overpowering impression on him. 

Mr. Stojowski is no deep lover of the 
great body of French music that 1s being 
turned out at present. “The great mis- 
fortune to-day,” he says, “is that talent has 
obscured genius and mediocrity seems to 
be in the ascendant. Such a composer as 
Ravel, for instance, who is merely an 
imitator of Debussy, does much to take 
away the attention that should be bestowed 
on composers more worthy of it. And 
there. are several such in France to-day. 
One does not hear enough of the music 
of Georges Hiie, of Florent Schmitt and 
of Henri Rabaud. Indeed, I do not re- 
member ever having heard a note of the 
latter’s works in this country. 


The Uitra-Modern Fetish 


“All three men have written piano mu- 
Ae that is eminently worth while—more 
I might add, than that of certain ultra- 
ieee composers who are more fre- 
quently heard. But the fact of the matter 
is that many people are afraid to profess 
a disbelief in Debussy, Ravel and many ol 
the latter-day German composers, for fear 
of being stigmatized as reactionary and not 
in accordance with the spirit of the times. 
The worst offenders in this respect are the 
journalists who, having had such a terribly 
humiliating experience in the case ol 
Wagner, are now anxious to rush to the 
opposite extreme. Rather than risk ig- 
nominy a second time they are willing to 
exalt an impostor. And so, in the des- 
perate attempt to save their critical repu- 
tations, they fall into the very same kind 


of trap they had sought to avoid. But mu- 
sicians who are not obliged to form their 
opinions on the spur of the moment are 
not so likely to be deceived. I, who spend 
my life studying and restudying music and 
who am not obliged to pronounce judg- 
ments after the briefest period of consid- 
eration, am one of those who can see full 
well the hollowness and emptiness of it all. 
“Nevertheless we have illustrations of this 








Sigismond Stojowski, the Widely Known 


New York Pianist, Composer and 
Teacher 
craze for novelty at all costs defeating its 
own purposes. Schonberg 1s such an in- 
stance. He attempts to outdo Strauss and 


Reger and the rest and lo! when he asks 
for judgment of his works he sees people 
turn against him and nronounce him a 
madman or something of the kind. 

“It is foolish to-day to clamor for 
another Liszt, another Schumann and 
another Chopin to enlarge the resources 
of the piano. What we need is not a Cho- 
pin or a Liszt, for they have brought the 
possibilities of the instrument where they 
now are and consequently could do no 
more. We now want some one who will 
not repeat what these masters did but who 
will carry the piano a step further in the 
development of its resources. 

Not for Young Students 


“IT do not believe in giving the ultra- 
modern piano works to young students. 
They have all they can do in mastering the 
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the vivid portrayal of the Father which he 
gave last year. 

“La Bohéme’ was chosen for the first 
popular night, when prices were split in 
half and a goodly audience turned out to 
extend the rmght hand to Mme. Ester Fer- 
rabini, who comes back to Montreal a 
mother and who has been a reigning fa- 
vorite since the opera was inaugurated. 
Nothing could have been more spontaneous 
than the welcome accorded her and that 


works of the greatest. When their tastes 
are securely formed and when they have 
gained an insight into the greatest prod- 
ucts of the past then they may be per- 
mitted to go ahead and make explorations 
in modern fields. 

“I might add among the present-day 
piano works that are of distinction and 
worth the writings of such Russians as 
Rachmaninoff and Scriabine. And then 
there is Paderewski, who is a great crea- 
tive genius and in whose latest piano the performance as a whole lacked cohesion 
writings one finds subtle effects never en- was not her fault. Signor Jacchia (who is 
countered in piano music before.” her husband) directed, as he will all the 

Italian nights, and. brought out all the 
loveliness of thie music. Edith Barnes was 


TWIN STARS GLEAM IN the Jusetta, singing and acting in the sec- 








ond act with sprightliness and _ vivacity. 

OPERA IN MONTREAL This was her debut. She has a voice ot 

great promise and has been well schooled. 

; : he new tenor and baritone, Signor Sa- 
High Praise for Mmes. Amsden and  ¢hetti and Signor Montella, were disap- 


Edvina—Company Stronger in pointing. 


General “Faust” furnished us with the well- 
. “4 - known Mephisto of tuberty, a Siebel ( Miss 
MONTREAL, Nov. 10. Che brilliant suc- Ingram ) who was for once genuinely boy- 


ish, a capable /alentin in the person of M. 
Grand, a sufficiently romantic and _lyric- 
voiced lover in M. Conrad and the idealized 
Gretchen of Mme. Edvina. 

The first popular concert, conducted by 
[lasselmans, included a novelty in the shape 
of the prelude to “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue,” 


cess achieved by the Montreal Opera Com- 
pany in “Aida” on the opening night has 
been followed up with a series of perform- 
ances no less notable. Albert Clerk-Jean- 
notte, the director-general, did not exag- 
gerate when he said, before the season be- 


gan, that this year would set a higher which went over the heads of the audience 
standard than ever. The company is both and was received with perfect coldness by 
bigger and better than it was last year, all except the musicians. 


whiie the same perfect ensemble is main- 
tained. 

The triumph of Mme, Elizabeth Amsden 
as Aida was duplicated when she appeared 
as Salomé in Massenet’s “!iérodiade,” an 
opera which had never been given here 
previously; and in this production Leon 
Lafitte, the new tenor, proved to be a more 
reliable singer than was demonstrated by 
his assumption of the role of Khadames. 
Mme. Amsden’s beauty, her ringing, thrill- 
ing voice, her sure teeling for the right 
expression at the right moment and her 
knack of forgetting Amsden in the role she 
happens to be playing, have placed her at 
once on a high pinnacle ot popular favor. 
Jean Riddez is a newcomer and a singing 
actor whose next appearance is awaited 
with the keenest anticipations. tiis Herod 
was masterful. Louis Hasselmans, who 1s 
to conduct all the French operas, got every 


Six Hammerstein Operas for Baltimore 
in March 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 11.—Arthur l[lammer- 
stein announces that a repertoire of six op- 
eras will be given at the Academy of Music 
in March, including “Don Quixote,” “Ro- 
méo et Juliette,” “Quo Vadis,” “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” “Rigoletto” and “Madama But- 
terfly.” The company from the London 
Opera House will produce the operas. Vic- 
toria Fer will be one of the principal mem- 
bers of the cast. Mme. Emma Trentini will 
appear in “Madama Butterfly” and “Roméo 
et Juliette” with Orville Harold. 


W.J.R. 


“London “Opera House 
Sold 


London despatches of last 


Hammerstein’s 


According to 


ounce of vitality out of the score, week, Oscar Hammerstein’s London Opera 

Mme. Edvina’s “Louise” was a fulhll- House has been sold to Ferdinand Akoun, 
ment of all that was expected. Like Mme. owner of Luna Park, Paris, and other 
Amsden, Mme. Edvina is blessed with an large Continental enterprises, and will be 


devoted to spectacular productions, tabloid 
Itnglish, French and Viennese operas, high 
class vaudeville and moving pictures. Mr. 
Akoun has leased the house for ten years 
at an annual rental of $60,000. 


abundance of gray matter which makes her 
voice, pure and charming though it is, of 
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FAKE OPERA COMPANIES 


Within the last few years there has been a tre- 
mendous uplift in the musical life of this country. This 
has shown itself by the establishment of more sym- 
phony orchestras, more, and larger, musical conserva- 
tories, a marked increase in the number of students, 
but most particularly in the increased demand for 
operatic performances, so that we have to-day three 
fine organizations—the ones in New York, Boston and 
Chicago—giving opera of the highest class, with artists 
of world renown; and we also have one traveling com- 
pany of considerable merit, giving opera in English. 

This has created opportunity for certain fakirs to 
exploit the natural ambition of a large number of 
students, desirous of entering upon an operatic career, 
often with very limited resources with regard to talent, 
voice and money. 

The favorite method of these fakirs is to advertise 
in leading journals that “an opera company is forming” 
under their direction, for which they are willing to re- 
ceive students and prepare them, and give them en- 
gagements at remunerative rates in the companies 
which they claim will soon give public performances. 

It is almost needless to say that in no single instance 
is there any basis for the statements made, and in 
nearly every case the students are despoiled of their 
money, for which they receive, sometimes, a few lessons 
at the hands of more or less competent teachers. 

It is with regret that we have to include in this class 
of adventurers one or two members of the profession 
who at one time stood high, and who have not been 
averse to securing pupils by holding out as a tempting 
bait the claim that their pupils would be able to secure 
remunerative engagements in companies that they were 
forming. 

One of these cases is particularly flagrant because 
the person in question at one time occupied a notable 
position on the operatic stage. 

In this connection we have recently received the fol- 
lowing letter: 


New York, November 5, 1912. 
Editor MusicaL AMERICA: 


Cannot you start a campaign against the class of so- 
called “teachers” who advertise in our leading daily 
papers for singers to fill vacancies in opera companies 
which have no existence, and never will have any? 

One of my young girls showed me such an advertise- 
ment. I advised her not to go alone, and arranged that 
another pupil should accompany her. 


The ‘ ‘professor’s” rooms were filled with applicants. 


Two excellent singers preceded them, and were palmed 


off to my girls as “his private pupils”—as I presume he - 


passed off my pupils to those that followed. 

These young ladies are the merest beginners, but 
were told that with the aid of a few suggestions from 
the “professor” they would do. He offered them $75 a 
week each “to start in with.” They were told to come 
to “rehearsal” the following day, when they met “the 
baritone of my company.” 

The “rehearsal” ‘consisted of holding the prospective 
engagements in the opera company to be formed out 
as a bait. Naturally, the “professor” “would have. to 
charge them a mere nominal sum of four dollars for 
half an hour instruction” and for the coaching that was 
to enable them to maintain their positions in the pros- 
pective opera company. 

The accompanist of this “professor,” who styled him- 
self “an artist from the leading opera houses of 
Europe,” told me personally that all the pupils are ob- 
tained in this manner. He alsa stated that no. opera 
company, as.claimed, ever existed, or Was even in 
process of formation. "oe 

There is another of this class oni has ‘a studio in a 
prominent building on Broadway. . 

Is there not some law that eati reach these people 
that rob students of thousandstand ruin-many a voice? 
Should these frauds not be exposed? Would not such 
an exposure open the eyes of many music students, and 


would it not do the musical profession ‘a tremendous 


amount of good? b* Mek 


Truly yours, 
A Music TEACHER. 


The writer of this letter is a promigeat and well- 
known member of the profession. 

His letter deserves attention, because investigation 
shows that the statements made therein are founded 
on fact. 

In one case the investigators of Musica AMERICA 
have found that the person advertising for members 
for his company, and who claims that he has occupied 
an important position in the artistic and operatic world, 
has no more foundation for these claims beyond the 
fact that at one time he, under another name, was a 
stage hand in a small European opera house, later 
sang in the chorus of an opera company, on the 
strength of which he set up as a teacher of the voice, 
since when he has been posing as an impresario as well 
as teacher, and has been holding out the promise of 
engagements to those whom he could decoy. 

It is well to say right now that it is a matter of diffi- 
culty for even our most experienced and distinguished 
teachers in this city or elsewhere to secure for young 
men or girls of undoubted talent, training and first-class 
equipment, a position with any of the leading opera 
companies, simply for the reason that the managers of 
these companies can get singers of merit, who have had 
experience in the opera houses of Europe, and whom 
they naturally prefer to those who would come straight 
to them from the studio. 

It is also proper to state, in this connection, that at 
least some of the responsibility for the situation rests 
with the would-be aspirants for fame. Not one in a 
hundred really understands or realizes how much it 
takes to make an operatic singer. 

They read of the rewards of success in opera, they 
hear the applause, and see the flowers presented, they 
read the newspaper notices, and, fired with ambition, 
the applause of friends (who often know nothing about 
music, or the difficulties to be overcome) and with 
little money and less voice, they fall an easy prey to 
the unscrupulous. 





CLASSIFYING ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


Our readers should be grateful for the vivid and 
illuminating picture of a recent Schoenberg concert in 
serlin, which was received from a correspondent and 
printed in MusrtcaL AMERICA last week. It will help 
them to answer the question which the correspondent 
asks in the first line, “How are we to classify Arnold 
Schoenberg?” 

It is not applied musical criticism which shall ac- 
complish this task. The touchstone which shall clarify 
the matter, bringing understanding out of foggy sur- 
mises, is the sense of humor. To have a few critics 
laugh at a new composer is nothing. But when he is 
beyond the capacity of the public to take seriously, he 
is truly a joke. The public never had any difficulty 
understanding Wagner, nor Dante, nor Cervantes. 

The truly great genius must be, above all else, human 
He must offer art which moves men, and not a crypto- 
gram or a side-show. 





PERSONALITIES 














Riccardo Martin and Maggie Teyte 


Philadelphians last week had an opportunity to ex- 
press theit pleasure over the amererenee of Riccardo 


Maftin and Maggie Teyte in Goldmark’s “Cricket on 
the Hearth.” This was Mr. Martin’s third hearing in 
an important production of opera in English, his previ- 
ous engagements being in “The Pipe of Desire” and 
“Mona.” 


Sembrich—Mme. Sembrich has fully recovered from 
the indisposition that caused her to cancel a concert in 
Richmond, Va., and has resumed her tour. 


Godowsky—During his present season in America 
Leopold Godowsky, the Polish pianist, will play six 
concertos—the B Flat and D Minor of Brahms; the 
Fourth and Fifth of Beethoven and the two by Chopin. 


Ysaye—Brussels recently witnessed the marriage of 
Carry Ysaye, daughter of the famous Belgian violinist, 
and Harris Alvin. The bride’s father played at the 
religious ceremony a work composed for the occasion 
by Francois Rasse. 


Barnabee—Henry Clay Barnabee, the veteran comic 
opera singer, remembered in connection with the fa- 
mous “Bostonians,” celebrated the sixty-ninth anniver- 
sary of his birth, November 14, at the home of his niece 
in Jamaica Plain, near Boston. 


Melba—When Nellie Melba reappeared in London 
at the Royal Albert Hall early last month, after her 
absence of a year and a half in her native Australia, 
the gaiety of the concert was added to by the presenta- 
tion to the soprano of a “Teddy kangaroo” six feet in 
height. 


Curtis—Vera Curtis, the Metropolitan’s new prima 
donna, was a comrade in art last Winter in New York 
of Margaret Wilson, daughter of the President-elect of 
the United States, who was working to complete her 
musical education with a view to making a career as a 
singer. Her father’s elevation to the Presidency has 
forced Miss Wilson to abandon her hopes of emulating 
Miss Curtis's success. 


Meighen—‘For the simple reason that you cannot ed- 
ucate empty seats. If the public will not come to hear 
certain operas there is no use singing them. We cannot 
educate the people faster than they wish to be edu- 
cated.” That was the reply of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Meighen, financial backer of the Montreal Opera Com- 
pany, to a reporter who asked why certain operas were 
not being repeated “for their educative value.” 


Ruffo—Fifteen years ago Titta Ruffo, the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera baritone, was an ironworker in his 
father’s foundry in Rome, and last week in P hiladelphia 
he gave proof that he had not forgotten his old-time 
skill. Work at one of the shops of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works was suspended for fifteen minutes while 
the baritone stood before a blazing forge and with 
amazing dexterity fashioned a red-hot bar into a cornu- 
copia. Ruffo earned about 40 cents a day when he was 
an ironworker. 


Kreisler—Just as Fritz Kreisler’s recent London re- 
cital was about to commence it was discovered that the 
music of one of the numbers on the program was 
missing, so that there was nothing for the accompanist 
to play from. There was not time to fetch the music, 
but the violinist soon found a way out of the 
difficulty. Calling for a sheet of music note paper, 
which was soon found, he sat down and made a pencil 
draft of the missing piano score, dashing it off in three 
or four minutes. The copy was quite sufficient for the 
use of the accompanist, Haddon Squire. 


Weingartner—Weingartner’s trouble with the Berlin 
opera authorities, which has just culminated in a con- 
firmation by the highest courts of his sentence of ostra- 
cism from the Berlin musical field, dates back some 
twelve years. Weingartner had for some time felt him- 
self ill treated by persons of influence in the Royal Op- 
era House, where he had been musical director since 
1801. In 1900 he proffered his first open defiance by re- 
fusing to make his regular appearance, on the grounds 
that his previous month’s salary had been withheld. 
The Royal Intendant, Count von Hiilsen, interpreted 
this as a breach of contract, and the resultant squabbles 
included charges of libel, counter-libel and damages. 
Twice the conductor appealed his lost case and twice 
was defeated. 
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Dear Musicat AMERICA: 

Barely has the musical season opened, 
with the first performances of the opera 
and of the various symphonic and other 
musical organizations, than the general dis- 
cussion with regard to musical criticism is 
revived, 

This discussion will always be of interest, 
for the reason that the parties to the con- 
troversy are not agreed as to the point of 
view. 

There is the point of view of the com- 
poser, of the performer and of his man- 
ager. Then there is the point of view of 
the critic and of his editor and of the 
business department of the various papers; 
and finally there is the point of view of 
the readers of these papers. 

The composer, the performer, the singer, 
player, or orchestra, claim that their work 
should be viewed as a whole; that special 
emphasis should not be laid upon occasional 
lapses, which may result from any number 
of different causes—climatic conditions, 
slight indisposition, or inadequate rehear- 
sal. Furthermore, that the critic should 
rather take the viewpoimt of the composer 
or executant in judging the work than pass 
upon the work from his own and possibly 
a very different viewpoint. That, in gen- 
eral, all criticism should be constructive 
and should seek out merit assiduously 
rather than attempt to exploit itself and 
show off its own knowledge and super- 
riority, at the expense of the composer 
or performer, by which the public is often 
misled as to the real value of the work 
or the character of the performance. 

The managers of companies, of artists, 
take the position that criticism should be, 
on the whole, not alone appreciative, but 
most kindly. Some go so far, even, as to 
resent anything that even approaches ad- 
verse judgment—claim that it injures their 
financial prospects, and that, as it is, after 
all, the opinion of one man, it should not 
be spread through the hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies of the newspaper in which 
such opinion appears. 

Then there is the viewpoint of the critic, 
the writer, who claims that he owes his 
position to the fact that his editors, or the 
publishers who engaged him have con- 
fidence not only in his abilitv but in his 
honesty. If he is not allowed a certain 
freedom in the expression of his opinions 
his work must be more or less perfunctory; 
and in that case almost any writer with a 
fair knowledge of music could take his 
place and need not have much experience, 
and certainly need not be expert in his 
calling. 

Furthermore, the critic could claim that 
if his writing is to be nothing but a kindly 
report the public would be misled, artists 
of merit would stand no higher than those 
whose merit was not equal to theirs, poor 
performers would be placed on the same 
level with those of much superior ability, 
while the performers themselves would 
greatly suffer, in never being told of their 
shortcomings, with the result that their 
work would naturally deteriorate in char- 
acter and efficiency. 

Then there is the viewpoint of the editor, 
who is concerned with his responsibility in 
putting on the market a paper which shall 
be read because it satisfies a demand on the 
part of the nublic. This he can only judge 
by the circulation of the paper. Does it 
eo! Does it stand still? Does it show a 
oss? 

Informing himself by careful inquiry he 
will say that he finds those who are in- 
terested in such matters prefer writing that 
is bright and interesting, appreciate careful 
criticism, though they are as much opposed 
to hypercriticism and an attitude of general 
satirical superciliousness as they are ill dis- 


posed to articles which are of a flattering 
nature for everything and everybody that 
comes before the footlights. 

Then we have the viewpoint of the busi- 
ness manager of the newspaper, who is 
concerned with getting business for the 
publication, in order to enable it to pay its 
expenses and make a profit. He, anxious 
to please advertisers, and especially leading 
managers, is always ready to resent any- 
thing in the news or editorial department 
of his paper which conflicts with the in- 
terest of the business department. 

This attitude of the business manager is 
the cause of constant friction between his 
department and the editorial and news de- 
partments of almost any periodical that is 
printed in this country which has any 
standing whatever. And it naturally is all 
the stronger in a paper which devotes it- 
self to chronicling the events of the musical 
world. 

From this it will follow naturally that 
the most difficult role of all is that of the 
editor. So I can assure you of my su- 
preme sympathy for your posjtion, 

lf I may venture any advice as to a solu- 
tion of your manifold difficulties I would 
say that a sure guide for you would be to 
consider the readers of your paper first 
and last—all the time. 

If you satisfy your readers by the vigor, 
the ability, and, above all, the justice of the 
criticisms and articles which appear in your 
paper, you have founded your house on a 
rock. For you will appeal for business to 
the advertiser on the only legitimate lines 
on which such an appeal should be made, 
namely, the size and high quality of your 
circulation. 

Maybe, at times, there will be business 
losses—artists may protest, managers may 
threaten; but, in the end, you will, and 
must, win out. 

In these days of increasing intelligence 
on the part ot the reading public, in these 
days of constantly rising standards for all 
work, it is impossible to hold a large audi- 
ence of readers if you are going to sell out 
all the time, whether for peace or for 
profit, one day to a manager, another day 
to a player, another day to a singer, till 
you finally get to a position where you do 
not own your own soul and have lost your 
own self-respect. 

* * * 


These days the artistic stature of Titta 
Ruffo, the eminent baritone, who lately 
made such a sensational début in Phila- 
delphia, is being canvassed in musical cir- 
cles. 

I was present at a discussion, the other 
evening, when the question arose as to what 
really constituted an artist. As on the 
matter of criticism, opinions seem to be 
very diverse. 

One member of the profession, a man of 
distinction, claimed that while he was a 
great admirer of Mr. Ruffo’s work, he 
would not concede him the highest rank, 
because, though he had an extensive reper- 
toire his successes were limited to his roles 
in “Hamlet,” “Ballo in Maschera” and 
“Rigoletto” and that consequently he lacked 
that versatility which, in his opinion, was 
necessary to entitle a man to be consid- 
ered an artist of the first rank. 

Another one of those present, however, 
took the ground that even if Mr. Ruffo’s 
most successful roles were limited to three, 
super-excellence, even in three réles, would 
entitle him to recognition as an artist of 
the first rank, on the ground that when a 
man did exceptional work, even if the range 
was limited, it affected the general standard 
of all work, and raised it; while a man 
with considerable versatility, who did not, 
however, rise to a great height in any one 
thing that he did, was liable to reduce 
things to a general standard of mediocrity, 
which influence, in his opinion, was deadly 
to all artistic endeavor. 

7 * * 

Two curious and interesting issues have 
recently arisen with regard to the probable 
return to this country next season of one 
of the most distinguished pianists in the 
world. 

It is said that one of the difhculties in 
arranging the tour arises from the attitude 
of our prominent piano houses, which seem 
no longer inclined to invest the large sums 
in such enterprises that they did in former 
years. These houses are understood to 
have taken the position that the money 
which they expended in the past was not 
alone to exalt their own reputation as 
manufacturers of artistic instruments but 
to spread musical culture through the coun- 
try, to improve the public taste, and that 
to-day it is no longer necessary for them 
to expend such large sums, either for their 
reputation, which is now assured, or for 
the public, whose musical intelligence has 
marvelously developed within the last dec- 
ade or two. 

Another point of interest is that many of 
the manufacturers of the first rank have 
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come to the conclusion that there is a vast 
difference between their exploiting the 
merits of a particular pianist and his ex- 
ploiting the merits of their particular piano. 
It is claimed, and with some justice, that 
many pianists of the first rank have by 
years and years of practice attained a mus- 
cular development, which, in the exuber- 
ance and excitement of a public perform- 
ance, induces them to put an instrument to 
a test which it was never intended, either 
from a musical standpoint or from the 
manufacturer’s standpoint, to bear. 
Stories could be told of the most em- 
inent pianists that have been known in the 
last fifty years, who, by the excess of phys- 
ical vigor, have put even the instruments 
of our most distinguished and reliable 
manufacturers out of commission after a 
single concert. So that many manufac- 
turers have come to the conclusion that 
their salesmen, some of whom even play 
only by ear, are better adapted to show 


off the beauties and i 2 musical qualities 
of a piano than the great artist, who, in 
the intoxication of his vigorous technic, 


pounds the life out of the instrument! 


* * * 
It was our handsome American prima 
donna, Lillian Nordica—was it not?—who 


brought up the issue of adipose tissue im- 
mediately upon her return from Europe, 
and so started a good many artists seeking 
publicity through an issue which is all-im 
portant with many of them. ; 

The tendency of singers to put on fat 
is well known; but the cause is not so well 
understood. It arises not alone from the 
arduous character of their work, but from 
the peculiar conditions under which the 
work is done. 

A light breakfast begins the day. Then, 
possibly, there is a rehearsal at an opera 
house or with a pianist at home. Then a 
light lunch, followed by a drivé, in the 
afternoon, prior to the performance, before 
which, not much, if anything, can be taken 
After the performance is over, which, in 
most cases, entails a severe physical strain, 
an almost abnormal appetite has _ been 
created, so that the night meal, with most 
artists, especially on the days on which they 
appear, is the heaviest meal of the day. 
With good fellowship it is often prolonged 
into the early hours—and then to bed. 

Now, it is a well-established fact that a 


heavy meal, followed by sleep, greatly in 
clines to obesity. As the fat grows there 
is a corresponding disinclination to physical 
effort, so that we find a great many, even 
of our best artists, rarely take much, if any, 
exercise. Even if they have to go a short 
distance, a carriage or a taxi is secured. 

How to meet this issue is an important 
question, for, with many artists, while they 
may retain and improve their artistic abili- 
ties, it is very evident that they cannot 
make a good impression in cases where they 
have to play roles which belong to a young 
-girl or woman when they come on the stage 
weighing two hundred pounds and more. 

Finally, it has to be admitted that the in- 
crease of fat has a sensible effect upon the 
character of tone and also upon the artist's 
ability to take breath. 

Of all the various suggestions how to 
keep down fat, one of the best that | have 
read is that of Signor Scotti, the dis 
tinguished and popular baritone of the 
Metropolitan. His recipe is quite simple. 
It does not involve the use of drugs. It 
consists, simply, in watching the amount ot 
Huids you take, and being careful, when 
you eat a meal, to take as little fluid with 
the meal as possible, and then in not drink- 
ing anything till at least two hours after 
the meal. In other words, separate your 
eating and drinking as much as possible—a 
good deal as the animals do. 

Naturally, Signor Scotti advises abstin 
ence from the starchy foods, such as pota- 
toes, thick soups, beans, peas and pastry, 
bread, and above all, spaghetti! 

With these few rules it is possible for a 
person to remain reasonably slender, though 
it should not be forgotten that perfect 
health can never be secured by those who 
believe they can eliminate exercise. 

* * * 

The announcement that a grand opera 
star of the first magnitude, an American, is 
about to appear in vaudeville and in order 
to conceal her identity will wear a mask 
has stimulated curiosity, not so much as 
to the identity of the artist—but as to the 
identity of the press agent! 


Such a man has managed to evolve a 
totally new idea in a field that was gen- 
erally considered to have been worked to 


the utmost limit. 
He has the best wishes of, 


Your MEPHISTO. 








BISPHAM-BARITONE 
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TWO SUCCESSFUL OPERAS 
IN COSTANZI CONTEST 


Third Work Picked by Municipal Com- 
mittee of Rome Is Rejected— 
Toscanini Opens Augusteo 





Rome, Nov. 2.—Only two of the three 
operas chosen by the municipal committee 
for production at the Costanzi have been 
finally accepted for production. Alessan- 
dro Bustini, composer of “La citta quad- 
rata,” failed to satisfy the judges, but they 
gave him a sort of consolation stake by 
warmly praising his rich and highly col- 
ored orchestration. The opera, however, 
was found heavy in some parts and its dra- 
matic action was deemed too slow for the 
stage. 

The two works which are to be presented 
this season are Vincenzo Tommasini’s 
“Eguale Fortuna” and Domenico Monle- 
one’s ‘arabesca.” Signor Tommasini is a 
Roman, born in 1880, and has written an 
opera, ‘Medea,’ which was _ successfully 
produced at Trieste in 1906. The scenario 
of the libretto of “Eguale Fortuna” is 
taken from a novel by Francois de Nion of 
Paris and Tommasini has himselt arranged 
it for the stage. The story is pure com- 
edy and the opera lasts an hour. 

Domenico Monleone, composer of “Ara- 
besca,” was born in Genoa about thirty 
years ago. He began life as an engineer, 
but turning to music wrote a “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” which brought him into antag- 
onism with Maestro Mascagni and the lat- 
ter’s publisher. There was a law action 
over this and Monleone was beaten. His 
opera, however, had been presented with 
some success in various European cities 
and also in Egypt. He next wrote a patri- 
otic opera in three acts, “Alba Eroica” 
(“Heroic Dawn”) for the municipality of 
his native town, the birthplace of Chris- 
topher Columbus. This was presented at 
the Carlo Felice Theater of Genoa on the 
occasion of the Risorgimento .Festivals. 
His new work, “Arabesca,” libretto by his 
brother, Giovanni Monleone, and _ Biante 
Montelici, tells a romantic story of the 
Spanish expedition to Morocco in 1774. 
There is in it Moorish or Arabic and — 
ish color combined. 

Arturo Toscanini is to be the first con- 
ductor for the opening of the Augusteo, 
now fixed for November 17. ‘there is to 
be a grand concert for organ and orches- 
tra on that date. M. Widor will be the 
organist. The Costanzi will open soon 


| after with a fine selection of operas, in- 


cluding the new ones by Tommasini and 
Monleone. 

The season at the Adriano is proceeding 
well with the old operas. It is noticeable 
that the orchestra at the Adriano is better 
than usual, under the direction of Giuseppe 
Podesta. At the Salome Margherita Lucy 
Darmond is singing French and _ Italian 
songs. She recently sang Tosti’s “Mare- 
chiaro” with effect. The composer himself 
was present in the house on the occasion 
and was cheered as if. he had been a con- 
quering hero home from the war. 

The Naples music season is attractive 
and the Mercadante is filled every night 
Bizets “Pearl Fishers” has been given with 
remarkable success. The favorite singer 
is Ida Cattorini, who is prized as one of 
the best coloratura sopranos in Italy—at 
least so the Neapolitans say, and they never 
seem to be tired of her. 

At Palermo there is soon to be presented 
a new opera which has a tragic history. 
It was composed by a young maestro, 
Alessandro Mascali, who was killed in the 
Messina earthquake. The score of his op- 
era was found amid the ruins of the 
stricken city and it has been revised by one 
of the local composers. Little is as yet 
known about the work, except that it bears 
the title of “Severo Torelli,” the same 
name as a tragedy by the late Francois 
Coppée of the French Academy, which 
was first performed at the Paris Odéon 
about twenty-four years ago. The opera 
of Mascali is probably founded on this. 

WALTER LONERGAN 





Henschel Gives Reason for Cancelling 
His American Tour 


Music lovers who received with regret 
the announcement that Dr. George Hen- 
schel, the noted lieder singer and composer, 
had abandoned his proposed American tour, 
may be interested to know Dr. Henschel’s 
reasons, as expressed to his American 
manager, M. H. Hanson, in the following 
letter : 


Dear Mr. Hanson: 

It is with sincere regret I have to inform you 
that it will be impossible for me to come over to 
America this year, as I have just been offered and 


accepted the conductorship of the old Handel So- 
ciety of London as successor to the late Coleridge 
Taylor. 

This necessitates my preserce in England 
throughout the Winter, and I shall therefore be 
greatly obliged it you will be good enough to 
cancel any bookings you may have made for me, 
and sincerely hope ! am not putting you to too 


great an inconvenience by 
kindly do so 


requesting you to 
Very truly yours, 

: Grorce HENSCHEL. 
Ariemore, Scotland, Oct. 26, 1912. 
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Constantin von Sternberg, the Phila- 
delphia Pianist and Pedagog, Photo- 
graphed on Board the “George Wash- 
ington,” with Josef Stransky and 
Efrem Zimbalist in the Background 


The “Italian” Trio, op. 105, of Constantin 
von Sternberg, the Philadelphia pianist and 
president of the Sternberg School of Music. 
recently had its initial performance at one 
of the Conservatory concerts in Leipsic. 
After its success had been shown by a spon- 
taneous demonstration, of applause, the 
Conservatory at once procured a copy ot 
the Trio for its permanent library. 

Mr. von Sternberg not long ago returned 
from Europe to the Sternberg School of 
Music on the George Washington, and on 
this voyage proved to be “a good loser” at 
shuffleboard, having been beaten by Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor of the Philadelphia 
Efrem Zimbalist, the vio- 
linist. 


Mme. Ryder Again Presents Novelty 


JANESVILLE, Wis., Nov. 12.—At the sec- 
ond recital of the season, under the aus- 
pices of the Apollo Club, Theodora Stur- 
kow-Ryder gave the first performance in 
\merica of Liadow’s Suite “Biroulki,” 
containing some fourteen short and con- 
trasted movements, and with it she scored 
an instantaneous and decisive success be- 
fore a large audience of musical enthusi- 
asts. Her other numbers were the Grieg 
Suite “Aus Holbergs’ Zeit” for the open- 
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REINHOLD 
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ing, and two numbers from the Rhene- 
Baton Suite and the Saint-Saéns Etude “en 
forme de Valse” for the close, not to men- 
tion the insistent encores which she was 
compelled to concede. Assisting her was 
Edythe Roberts, soprano, in a Mozart aria 
and a group made up of Hugo Wolf, 
Tschaikowsky, Roger Quilter and Rum- 
mel’s “Ecstacy.” Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s 
success was so marked that she has al- 
ready been re-engaged for next season. 


NEW OPERA IN LOS ANGELES 


Instrumentation 
Particular Interest 





“Conchita” Arouses 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 6.—Los Angeles was 
the first city in the country to hear “La 
Boheme”; now it is the second to hear 
“Conchita,” the first oneratic novelty given 
here for many a year. ‘ihe city gave the 
Lambardi Opera Company a full house at 
the “Conchita” premiere on Thursday 
night. Tarqvinia Tarquini was found wor- 
thy of many of the comnlimentary advanc? 
notices. She is a bundle of vivacity and 
has a luscious voice of which she is most 
generous. The role of Conchita is one to 
which she is eminently fitted, a capricious 
Spanish cigarette girl carrying its ines- 
capable comparison with “Carmen.” 

lor a young writer, Zandonai shows a 
remarkable orchestral technic. Every re- 
source known to his predecessors is at his 
fingers’ end. He does not hesitate to use 
effects peculiar to himself and unknown to 
the older scores. While his score is what 
one might almost call ultra-episodic, it can- 
not be denominated ultra-modern. Zan- 
donai never forgets that he is an Italian- 
hence consonance reigns. 

The composer has a penchant for start- 
ing on orchestral journeys that are full of 
beautiful promise; but no sooner has he 
made the start than he is off again on 
another orchestral tangent, which, in turn, 
lasts but ‘a few measures. The score is a 
beautiful example of samnles of everything 
that ever has been scored—not reminiscent 
or copied but a compendium of orchestral 
possibilities. There is a certain fitness to 
this, however, as the libretto is fragmentary 
to a degree. 

Were it not for two acts full of life and 
vigor the opera might be called two hours 
of duet—Wagnerian in its leneth. The two 
scenes mentioned are that of the first act 
in the cigarette factory and that in the café 
chantant. where Conchita. does a_ sup- 
posedly wicked dance that might be a part 
of a Sunday School festival program, so 
mild was its alleged wickedness. The first 
act really was the most interesting of the 
four. : 

This score is out of the scope of any 
but a good orchestra and it is a pleasure to 
compliment the Lambardi management and 
its conductor, Gaetano RBavagnoli, on its 
excellent organization of fifty. 

Mr. Armanini assumed the role of \ateo. 
Conchita’s lover, and carried it with honor 
to himself, in spite of this being a “prima 
donna” opera. As a whole the nerform- 
ance was one of the best ever offered by 
the Lambardi forces. W. F. G. 


Chicago Artists Win Topeka Approval 


Topeka, Kan., Nov. 11.—Before an audi- 
ence of more than 5,000 which crowded the 
big hall wherein have been held the ses- 
sions of the convention of the Kansas 
State Teachers, an operatic concert was 
given on Thursday evening by the Com- 
mercial Club of Topeka, presenting Edmond 
Warnery, tenor of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company; Mabel Sharp Herdien, the 
Chicago soprano, and Theodora Sturkow- 
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Kyder, pianist, also of Chicago, besides delicacy and richness. Mr. White also was 
Laura Graves, contralto, and I rederitk enthusiastically received. He was particu- 
Wallis, baritone. The program contained larly fortunate in his first number, 
numbers from each of the soloists be “Lakme, ton dovx regard se voile” De- 


sides an opening duet from “Carmen” by 
Mrs. Herdien and Mr. Warnery, and a 
closing ensemble of the “Rigoletto” Quar 
tet. Mrs. Herdien’s “Ritorna Vincitor” from 
‘Ajida” was splendidly done and Mr. War 
nery was best liked in the air of Jean from 
Massenet’s “Hérodiade.” Each of the solo- 
ists was encored and Mme. Sturkow-Ryder 
Was compelled to add two encores to her 
one group which contained the Sapelln‘koff 


“Gavotte” and Rachmaninoff’s “Polich 
inelle ” 
Boston Piano-Vocal Recital 


3oston, Nov. 11.—An interesting recital 
was given at the Tuileries on November 
9, by Alice Fortin, the talented pianist, as- 
sisted by Howard White, basso cantante, 
formerly of the Boston Opera. Miss 
Fortin’s playing is characterized by good 
technic, brilliant phrasing and a pure tone. 
The Chopin Sonata in B Flat Minor was 
her best number. She emphasized the ma- 
jestic, formal side of the composition and 
at the same time gave a presentment of its 
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libes, which he sang with sincerity and 
taste. His voice is rich and full, and even 
throughout all registers. E. 


Hearing for Los Angeles Composer at 
Teachers’ Meeting 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 4.—Gertrude Ross 
gave a program of her compositions at the 
Music Teachers’ Association meeting last 
riday. The singers were Mmes. Maybee, 
Palliser and Hance and Frances Lewis. 
The chief number was a_ song cycle on 
“The Desert” sung by Mmes. Palliser and 
Hance. A large audience at the Gamut 
Club heard these new and pleasing compo- 
sitions, which give Mrs. Ross high rank 
among local composers. The association 
begins its scheme of popular concerts on 
November 10. W. F. G. 


Danish Singers Here for Concerts and 
Teaching 


Holger Birkerod and Ellen Arendrup, 
the Danish singers, have just returned from 
Europe after a successful season in their 
home land. For their programs to be given 
in this country they have a list of classical 
works, of which Mr. Birkerod is an expe- 
rienced interpreter, and a large collection 
of the best of Scandinavian song literature. 
Mr. Birkerod will give his first New York 
song recital in January and will leave after 
that at once for a tour. The two artists 
are booked for recitals in Philadelphia, 
Boston, Washington and Chicago and sev 
eral nearby towns. They have a studio for 
vocal students in New York and Mr 
Birkerod is also an instructor at the New 
York Conservatory of Northern Music. 
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{| CLEVELAND MORNING SERIES 


Noted Artists in Intimate Musicales in 
Stattler Ballroom 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 9.—The opening of the 
new Stattler Hotel and its ballroom sug- 
gested to two Cleveland managers the 
inaugurating of a series of morning con- 
certs with the same intimate environment 
as the Bagby musicales at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. All the boxes are al- 
ready sold, and many of the seven hun- 
dred subscriptions have been secured. The 
concerts are announced to take place on 
Iriday mornings, November 22, December 
13, January 3 and 24 and April 4. The list 
of artists comprises Mme. Gadski, Hector 
Dufranne and Alice Zeppilli, Efrem Zim- 
balist, Edith Chapman Goold, Felix 
Hughes, Loraine Wyman, Edmond Clé- 
ment, Yolando Méré, the Kneisel Quartet 
and Marion Gilhooly White. 

At the opening concert of the Fort- 
nightly Club on Tuesday last Felix Hughes 
appeared at half a day’s notice, owing to 
the illness of Rachel Frease Green. A 
program selection from the classics and 
from German, French and American com- 
posers was sung with excellent voice con- 
trol and sympathetic interpretation. * Mrs. 
Caroline Harter Williams, of Oberlin, 
played violin solos, accompanied by Mrs. 
George Sherwin. A. B. 








SEMBRICH IN WASHINGTON 





Art of Eminent Soprano Impresses a 
Responsive Audience 


WasuHIncton, D. C., Nov. 12.—Mme. 
Marcella Sembrich was greeted with the 
large audience and hearty applause that 
always welcomes her in Washington. Mme. 
Sembrich sang with an art which is pleas- 
ing and her personality went straight to 
the heart of the audience. On several oc- 
casions she was obliged to give encores to 
appease her hearers. 

Her numbers included the Recitative and 


Aria from “Halka,” Moniuszko, sung in 
Polish; “Depuis le jour” from “Louise,” 
Charpentier; “Storiella del Basce Vien- 


nese,” Strauss, and a number of short bal- 
lads. Besides making a most sympathetic 
and brilliant accompanist for both Mme. 
Sembrich and Gutia Casini, cellist, Frank 
LaForge delighted the audience with sev- 
eral solo numbers in a brilliant style. 
Mme. Sembrich was obliged to repeat Mr. 
La Forge’s song, “Before the Crucifix,” 
and in doing so she insisted upon the com- 
poser’s sharing in the acknowledgment of 
the applause. Gutia Cassini proved to be 
an exceptional ’cellist. W. H. 





Marie Pierik in Michigan Recital 


Monroe, Micu., Nov. 12.—A successful 
program before St. Mary’s College was 
given on Monday of last week by Marie 
Pierik, pianist, and Sadie Walker, violin- 
ist, both of Chicago, assisted by Mme. 
Susie Burr Whyland, soprano. The Misses 
Pierik and Walker opened the program 
with a spirited rendition of the Grieg sec- 
ond Sonata in G Major; Miss Pierik also 
gave two groups of solo numbers with 
marked success, the Debussy “Sarabande” 
and the Moszkowski Etude in double thirds 
were particularly well received, as was the 
MacDowell Concert Etude in the final 
group. Miss Walker added three of the 
Kreisler arrangements and Mme Why- 
land’s most distinctive offerings were three 
of Eliza Lehmann’s bird songs. 


Marion May Ends Southern Tour 


Marion May, contralto, has just com- 
pleted a tour with the W. L. Radcliffe 
Quartet through the South, as the opening 
work of her present concert season. The 
quartet included Edna Dunham, soprano; 
John Finnegan, tenor, and Royal Dadmun, 
bass. 

Among the engagements were concerts 
in Richmond, before an audience of 4,000; 
Roanoke, where 2,500 attended, Raleigh, 
‘w3we Newport News, Washington, 
N. Chatham, Chapel Hill (University), 
| Salem and Wilmington, N. C. 
The program consisted of the song cycle 
“Flora’s Holiday” and solos by the several 
members of the quartet. 


Pittsburgh Pianist Makes Début 


PittspurcH, Nov. 1.—Pittsburghers 
welcomed Rebecca Savitieon with especial 
cordiality in her first piano recital at Car- 
negie Music Hall last Thursday night, for 
the reason that she is a Pittsburgh artist 
educated here and sent to Europe to finish 
her studies at the earnest solicitation of 
her teacher, Joseph Gittings. Miss David- 
son began by playing a Bach number and a 
Beethoven sonata, followed by some splen- 
did waltzes by Brahms and a group by 
Chopin. In her Chopin Prelude Miss Da- 
vidson especially’ distinguished herself by 
exhibiting splendid musical temperament 
and judgment, a. C.’S. 
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“I have studied with Mr, Stephens and I 
know of_no man in this country more ca- 
pable of helping one in rhythm, interpreta- 
tion, and a thoroughly musical a apgrestation ; 
of Lieder, Oratorio and Opera.”: 


“Of all my acquaintances I know of no 
American more talented than Stephens. 
He has the 
edge, of inspiring others. 


“Stephens is a great musician whom I sin- 
cerely admire.” 


Among those who have studied with Mr. 
Stephens are: 
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William Wheeler, 
Florence Fiske, and many others prominent 
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mission to Mr. Stephens’ SUMMER 
CLASS FOR TEACHERS beginning 
Jane 15th and ending Sept. 15th, 1913 
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Guest (in background to hostess)—Why, | understood your husband fairly detested vio- 


lin playing. 


Look at him now complimenting the professor. 


Hostess—Yes, but just notice what a grip he’s giving him. The poor professor won’t be 
able to play another note for weeks.—New York World. 
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“T don’t know much about music,” said 
Mr. Growcher, as he looked over the al- 
bum of classical compositions; “but there 
is one thing I must say for it.” 

“What is that?” 

“Tt sounds a heap better than it looks.” 
—Washington Star. 

x * * 


“More tough luck,” whispered his wife. 

“Well, what now?” he muttered. 

“You know Miss Green never 
without her music?” 

we ta 

“Well, she’s brought her music.”—De- 
troit Free Press. 


sings 


* * * 


A certain living Scottish composer—who 
must be nameless—had great difficulty in 
disposing of his first compositions. Finally 
he found a publisher who gave him an au- 
dience and accepted a set of songs. By 
way of fee the publisher presented the 
composer with a gold watch, which proved 
to be of such cheap magufacture that it 
stopped every now and again. Later, the 
composer met his publisher and said: 

“How is it that you gave me a watch that 
will not 20?” 

“That is easily explained,” replied the 
publisher, “neither do the songs.”—Musical 
O pinion. 
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CONCERT BY “HEINEBUND ”’ 


Louis Koemmenich Proves His Mettle 
as a Conductor 


The “Heinebund,” under the direction of 
Louie Koemmenich, gave its first concert 
of the season at Terrace Garden, New 
York, on Sunday evening, November 10, 
with Edith Kruse, mezzo soprano; Paul 
Althouse, tenor, and Alfred Osterland, 
baritone, as soloists. 

The program opened with the Overture 
to “Mignon,” played by an excellent or- 
chestra, composed for the greater part of 
members of the New York Symphony; the 
Mannerchor, with Paul Althouse, sang 
“Neue Liebe” by W. Rabl, with orchestra 
accompaniment. 

Miss Kruse delighted the audience with 
an aria from “La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc,” 
by Bemberg. Mr. Althouse scored heavily 
in the “Liebeslied” from ‘Die Walkitire,” in 
which he had every opportunity to display 
his powerful and resonant voice, and his 
pianissimo of exquisite sweetness. 

Christian Kriens conducted his Suite, “In 
Holland” in four parts, “Morgan am Zuy- 
der See,” “Abendklange,” “Die Muhle’ and 
“Holzschutanz” and the orchestra brought 
out the wonderfully poetic coloring of the 
composition. After two numbers, “Dort 
droben im Wald” and “Maienlust” which 
were sung by the Mannerchor a capella 
with fine feeling, Miss Kruse and Alfred 
Osterland sang the big duet from “Samson 
et Dalilah.” both were heartily applauded 

The closing number of the program, “Die 
Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar,” by Humper- 
dinck, was sung by the mixed chorus of 
the Heinebund, with Mr. Althouse and 
Miss Kruse in the solo parts. The audience 
applauded the artists again and again and 
Mr. Koemmenich came in for a large share 
of the warm appreciation. Here is a con- 
ductor of marked individuality who handles 
his forces with a sure and firm command. 


Why Leschetizky Players Differ 


Harold Bauer is reported as saying that 
the reason why the Leschetizky players in 
America differ among themselves is this: 
The great master was often moody and 
erratic. One day he said much, the next 
day little. I know one girl in particular 
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wlio carefully wrote down all that he had 
said in criticism. The next week, when 
she came to her lesson, he criticised it very 
sharply. She replied, “But, professor, you 
told me exactly what to do this last week, 
and see what I have written on the page.” 
He snatched the music from the piano and 
stamped on it, saying, “And you call your- 
self an artist, and yet have to write down 
my criticisms on the page?” The pupils 
of Leschetizky who were mentally capable 
of receiving much got a_ great deal. 
Others have not the concentration or the 
mind to understand the variable moods of 
the master. Hence they obtain less.—New 
York Evening Post. 





Vernon Archibald’s Recital of Songs 


A song recital was given by Vernon 
Archibald, a local baritone, at the studio 
of Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine in Carnegie 
Hall on Friday evening, November 8. Mr. 
Archibald presented songs by Franz, Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Grieg, Jensen, Purcell, 
Cornelius, Handel, Hahn, Mary Helen 
Brown, Sidney Homer, A. Walter Kramer, 
J. Airlie Dix, Ronald, Gilberté and C. Mil- 
ligan Fox. 

Mr. Archibald displayed marked ability 
as an interpreter of songs and his voice 
was of excellent quality. He brought out 
the beauties of the American songs with 
fine taste. Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine played 
the accompaniments with discretion and 
artistic feeling. 


Songs by Emma Loeffler at American 
Institute Reception 


At the reception given in honor of Emma 
Loeffler recently at the American In- 
stitute of Applied Music, New York, 
Miss Loeffler sang “Verborgenheit,” “Ge- 
sang Weylas,” “The Danza,” an aria from 
“L’Africaine” and three songs, “Trau- 
merei,” “Spring Magic” and “Love Came 
In at the Door One Day,” by Max Liebling, 
who accompanied the singer. On Novem- 
ber 4, at the Manhattan Study Club, she 
sang “My Laddie,” “My Hame Is Where 
the Heather Blooms” and “Enchantment” 
by Mme. Neuhaus. 


Reopening of Sydney Dalton Studio 


Sydney Dalton, the pianist, has reopened 
his New York and _ Brooklyn - studios, 
where he has large classes in piano and 
harmony. Mr. Dalton was a _ pupil of 
Rafael Joseffy for several years and fol- 
lows his ideas in teaching. Mr. Dalton has 
had particular success in teaching students 
whose fundamental training in_ technic 
was neglected—and in developing the in- 
herent musical sense of the pupil rather 
than teaching him the mere rules of tech- 
nic and interpretation. In his teaching of 
harmony Mr. Dalton has been striving to 
draw out what is in the pupil. 


New Roles for Florence Mulford 


Since becoming again an active member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company Flor- 
ence Mulford has been studying several 
new roles, including the part of the /nn- 
keeper's Daughter, in “Konigskinder,” for- 
merly played by Florence Wickham. 

A new.organ, long needed, was recently 
inaugurated in the large hall of the Berlin 
Philharmonic. 


KANSAS CITY ORCHESTRA 
OPENS SECOND SEASON 


Organization on Higher Artistic Plane 
Than Ever—A Schumann-Heink 
Recital 


_Kawnsas City, Mo., Nov. 9—The Kansas 

City Symphony Orchestra opened its sec- 
ond season on Monday afternoon in the 
Shubert Theater with a splendid audience 
attending. The enthusiastic way in which 
the orchestra and its conductor, Carl 
Busch, were greeted is significant of the 
fact that this fine organization is here to 
stay, as it will not lack support. Mr. 
Busch has added a number of new players 
and the increase in power is very notice- 
able. 

The Mendelssohn Symphony in A Minor 
gave the orchestra a fine chance to dis- 
play the great advancement over its work 
of last season, and convinced the audience 
that it may already be compared with 
some of the best orchestras in the country. 
3esides the symphony, there were played 
the Overture to “ “Rienzi,” the Scene and 
Valse from Guiraud’s Ballet, “Gretna 
Green”; Prelude to the fourth scene of 
Massenet’s “La Vierze,” and Svendsen’s 
“Carnival in Paris.” 

Elizabeth Parkina, a Kansas City singer, 
was the soloist. After making a success- 
ful début at the Opéra Comique in Paris, 
and later singing at Covent Garden, Miss 
Parkina was compelled to rest for two 
years on account of ill health, and this 
was her first appearance in concert. It 
was very noticeable, both in her extreme 
nervousness and physical fatigue, that she 
had not entirely regained her strength. 
Her voice is most beautiful in purity of 
tone and warmth of quality. 

Myrtle Irene Mitchell presented Mme. 
Schumann-Heink in her first concert of 
the Wordward-Mitchell series on Friday 
afternoon in the Willis Wood Theater. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink is a great favorite 
here, and the theater was full of admirers 


“who were loath to go after the program 


was finished. Mrs. Katherine Hoffman 
was a sympathetic accompanist. Edward 
Collins, a brother of Mrs. Hoffman, was 
heard in three Chopin numbers and three 
hy Liszt. He is a pianist of fine attain 
ments. 

Elsa Ruegger, the ’cellist, is at the 
Orpheum Theater this week. Her selec 
tions are all of the highest order and, in 
stead of lowering her standards, she has 
raised her audiences’ up to them. 


M. R. M. 


Arthur Friedheim in Toronto Recital 


Toronto, Nov. 18&—Arthur lriedheim, 
the noted pianist, gave a recital here on 
November 6, with a program consisting of 
Beethoven's A Flat Sonata and several 
compositions of Mendelssohn, Chopin, Ru- 
binstein and Liszt. Mr. l‘riedheim proved 
himself an extraordinary technician and 
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MEXICO CITY OPERA 
ONLY PART SUCCESS 


Individual Artists in High Favor, 
but General Results Are 
Disappointing 





Mexico City, Oct. 27.—Although there 
have been several individual successes, 
made by artists like Bonci, de Segurola and 
Gaudenzi, among the men, and Vicarino 
and Villani, among the women, still the 
season as a whole has proved a disappoint- 
ment, mainly owing to mismanagement. As 
the company was largely advertised and is 
much more numerous than in other years, 
the subscribers were led to expect a Metro- 


politan organization. After four weeks of 
nine performances each the general consen- 
sus of opinion is that, though the company 
is much enlarged, its quality, save in the 
instances mentioned, is hardly above that 
offered by the same management last sea- 
son. 

The performance of the opening night 
“Aida,” did not correspond to the amount 
of réclame which had preceded. Later, 
however, many of the operas offered met 
with genuine success because of the excel- 
lent work of several members of the com- 
pany. “Rigoletto” served as a vehicle for 
the triumphant reappearance of Regina 
Vicarino, after the sixty-odd performances 
that she sang here last season. “La Bo- 
heme” brought forth Luisa Villani, Giu- 
seppe Gaudenzi and Andres de Segurola, 
as Mimi, Rodolfo and Colline respectively, 
and proved to be one of the biggest suc- 
cesses of the season. 

Of other operas that followed those most 
worthy of note were: “Madama Butterfly,” 
with Villani, who is most charming in this 
role, and Gaudenzi as Pinkerton; “Lucia,” 
in which Vicarino renewed her last year’s 
sensational success in the title rdle, and 
“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” in which Tina 
Desana gave a most convincing portrayal 
of the unhappy Santuzza, in the first named, 
and Zeni, the tenor of Melba’s tour, proved 
an effective Canio, in the latter. An artist 
entirely unknown to the United States is 
the baritone Federici. He was the principal 
baritone with the Constantino-Vicarino en- 
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gagement in Havana last Spring and has 
proved to be one of tthe most valuable 
artists in the present Mexico company. 
His répertoire is practically unlimited. 

The last week has proved rather. more 
interesting than the preceding ones, owing 
to the first appearance of Bonci in “La 
Favorita,” the fine performance of “Faust,” 
with de Segurola as Mephisto and Vicarino 
as Marguerite, and finally the reappearance 
of Vicarino in “La Traviata,” undoubtedly, 
the role she does the best. 

Bonci, as was to be expected, filled the 
house to overflowing, at his first perform- 
ance; he sang the whole opera with his 
accustomed ease and finish, and was wildly 
greeted after the famous “Spirto Gentil.” 
Certainly there are few tenors to-day who 
can reallv sing that antique but beautiful 
aria, and Bonci is one of the few. Blanche 
Fox, the American mezzo, was the Leonora 
and a most successful one. Her voice is 
smooth and velvety and blended perfectly 
with Bonci’s. 

As there are so few réles which a basso 
can take and keep the center of the stage, 
the Mephisto of de Segurola was eagerly 
awaited by the many friends that this pop- 
ular artist has made in Mexico. The oc- 
casion of his first apnearance in this role 
was on the night of his benefit (such as 
they accord to popular singers in the Latin 
countries). It was certainly a triumphant 
evening for the basso, who not only re- 
ceived prolonged applause but many beau- 
tiful and valuable gifts as well. Mme. 
Vicarino sang Marguerite, by special re- 
quest ‘of de Segurola. Her interpretation 
of the part is too well known here to need 
much comment; it is enough to say that 
this artist, in addition to a truly beautiful 
voice, possesses rare artistic judgment and 
that her Marguerite was the {ncarnation of 
simplicity and charm. 

Last evening Verdi’s hackneyed “Travi- 
ata” was given its first hearing this season. 
The music may be old and the plot out of 
date, but with such a cast as was heard 
last night the familiar melodies take on a 
new freshness and the threadbare plot is 
rejuvenated. Mme. Vicarino sang the title 
role with all the beauty of her glorious 
young voice, every phrase being given its 
full meaning. However, the most astonish- 
ing feature of her performance is the fact 
that she seems to get inside the skin of the 
unhappy Violetta and easily ranks with the 
best of our actresses who have essayed the 
dramatic version of “The Lady of the 
Camelias.” Gaudenzi, who leaves in a day 
or two for Chicago to join the Dippel or- 
ganization, was a fine Alfredo. 

As can readily be seen here is a company 
of artists of whom any impresario might 
well be proud, but, unfortunately, the man- 
agement, both in the front of the house 
and behind the scenes, has been decidedly 
deficient and for that reason the season is 
not as great a success, either artistically 
or financially, as was expected. D. F. H. 





Damrosch Presents Massenet Memorial 
Program in Brooklyn 


The Young People’s Concerts in Brook- 
lyn by the New York Symphony Orchestra 
began Saturday afternoon, November 9, in 
the opera house of the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. A Massenet memorial program 
was given and explanatory talks by Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, preceded most of the 
numbers. The program was of vivacious 
character and it was heard by an audience 
which filled everv seat in the big house. 
The overture to “Phédre,” “Air de Ballet,” 
“Angelus,” “Pleurez mes yeux,” from “Le 
Cid.” sung by Edna _ Showalter,  so- 
prano, who made a distinctly favorable im- 
pression; the “Thais” Meditation, played 
by Alexander Saslavsky, the violinist, and 
three Neapolitan scenes, a Dance, I’Impro- 
visateur and “La Féte” were presented 
with dominating eloquence. i. a. 2 


Perley Dunn Aldrich’s Recitals 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 11.—Perley Dunn 
Aldrich, the Philadelphia baritone and vo- 
cal teacher, gave the first of a series of 
three song recitals in the Greble Building 
Wednesday afternoon, presenting a pro- 
gram of Schubert’s numbers. Mr. Aldrich 
preceded his recital with an interesting and 
comprehensive paper on Schubert, and then 
sang, in his rich, sympathetic baritone with 
admirable expression and artistic finish the 
song cycle, “The Miller’s Daughter,” and 
two groups of songs, concluding with 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark,” and “The Erl- 
king.” Se Me ¥ 


Carl Fiqué Concludes Lecture Series on 
Musical History 


“The Picturesque in the Piano Music of 
Robert Schumann” was the subject of the 
lecture recital of Carl Fiqué given in the 
music hall of the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on November 5. It was the last of 
his series on “Important Changes in Mu- 
sical History,” which topic he has ably and 
interestingly discussed for ten consecutive 
seasons under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. G.C. T. 





|LEON RAINS 


Scored the triumph of his life at a 
farewell Concert given at the Palm- 
garten, Dresden, on Saturday Night, 
12th. Roland Bocquet, the Dresden 
composer, who comes with him to 
America, acted as accompanist on 
this occasion. 








The program comprised novelties by 
Max Schillings, Roland Bocquet, Hans 
Sommer. 


The Hall was packed to suffocation. 
Encore after encore was insisted upon 
and Mr. Rains was the subject of 
stormy ovations by a public who 
have for the last ten years been accus- 
tomed to look upon Rains as their 
prime favorite. 








Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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CHRISTINE MILLER IN 
UNIVERSITY CONCERT 





Contralto -Gives New York Audience 
Splendid Exposition of Artistic 
“Lieder” Singing 


Of coliegé music departments that give 
stimulus to the appreciation of music by 
concert offerings, that of New York Uni- 
versity has been particularly fortunate, 


largely because of the co-operation of one 
of its enthusiastic alumni, Reinald Wer- 
renrath, the noted American baritone. 

The second concert in the series of this 
season took place in the auditorium of 
the university on Tuesday evening, \o- 
vember 12, when Christine Miller, the 
eminent contralto, and Frank Bibb, pianist, 
were the attraction. Miss Miller added 
another to her many triumphs on this oc- 
casion, giving her audience one of the 
finest expositions of 
can be imagined. 

There are many singers before the pub- 
lic to-day who can sing a group of songs 
in acceptable fashion, but few can hold an 
audience through three groups of Reger, 
Brahms and several American composers. 
Miss Miller has the style and, what is 
more, the voice to bring home the message 
of everything she sings to her hearers. 
Her singing of Brahms’s “Von Ewiger 
Liebe,’ impassioned singing of an impas- 
sioned song, was yet marked by that re- 
straint and intelligence which the true 
artist must apply. “Der Schmied” was de- 
livered with ringing sonority. 

In “A Nocturne,’ by Kramer, Carpen- 
ter’s “Don’t Ceare,” Protheroe’s “Ah, 
Love, but a Day” and Harriet Ware's “’Tis 
Spring” she again demonstrated her ex- 
ceptional gifts and was applauded to the 
echo for the sincerity of her work. As 
an extra she added Harriet Ware’s de- 
lightful “Mammy’s Song,” sung with in- 
imitable charm. Helen Hopekirk’s mu- 
sicianly arrangement of “My Love, She’s 
but a’ Lassie Yet,” William Arms Fisher’s 


lieder singing that 
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melodious “Gae tae Sleep” and a Nevin 
song were all delivered with sympathetic 
undérstanding and in each her voice was 
rich and of beautiful velvety quality. In 
response to the insistent applause Miss 
Miller added James H. Rogers’s “Cloud 
Shadows.” Her accompaniments were 
tastefully played by Evalyn Crawford. 
Haydn’s littke Sonata in D Major, 
Brahms’s B Minor Capriccio, two Chopin 
pieces, five Etudes by MacDowell, Henselt 
and Arensky and the Brassin transcription 
of the “Magic Fire Music,” from “Die Wal- 
kiire” were played by Mr. Bibb with fine 





Christine Miller, the Eminent Contralto, 
Who Appeared Last Week in New 
York University Concert Course 


technical precision. He is a player of 
undoubted talent and has a firm grasp of 
his material; tonally his work leaves some- 
thing to be desired, but with the acquisi- 
tion of this important factor he should at- 
tain prominence as a_ serious and mu- 
sicianly exponent of the pianistic art. 


W. K. 





Butt-Rumford Success in Paris with 
Lamoureux Orchestra 


Clara Butt, the noted contralto, and 
Kennerly Rumford, the popular baritone, 
achieved a thorough success in Paris on 
November 11, as indicated by the follow- 
ing cablegram received by Loudon Charl- 
ton, the American manager: “Butt-Rum- 
ford sang yesterday with Lamoureux Or- 
chestra. Great success; many recalls; 
fashionable audience; press enthusiastic.” 


Notable Audience at Llewellyn Recital 


3oston, Nov. 4.—Louise Llewellyn re- 
cently gave a costume recital of Brittany 
folk songs at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, with a notable audience, in- 
cluding Henry Russell and Mrs. Russell, 
André Caplet, Devaux, the Boston opera 
stage manager, Dr. Karl Muck and eight of 
the Boston Symphony men, and leaders in 
Boston’s educational and social life. 





Christine Miller Scores in Wisconsin 
with Cadman Cycle 


SINSINAWA, Wis., Nov. 9.—Christine 
Miller, the popular contralto, delighted an 
audience in her recital at Saint Clara Col- 
lege on November 6, with Franklin Krieger 
at the piano. Of notable interest was the 
Cadman cycle, “Three Songs to Odysseus.” 


PREMIERE IN MILAN 
OF OREFICE’S “RADDA” 


A One-Act Opera with a Meritorious 
Score—Verdi’s “Don Carlos” Opens 
Season at La Scala 





Mian, Oct. 28—La Scala was opened 
with Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” two months 
prior to the usual date for this event. 
The choice of “Don Carlos” as an opening 


opera was not well considered, and, 
though the house was crowded, there was 
not much enthusiasm. “Don Carlos” is not 
lacking in moments of dramatic force and 
beauty, but it is long-drawn out and heavy 
and replete with difficulties of execution. 
The baritone, Galeffi, a new singer at La 
Scala, who has a fine voice and good pres- 
ence, was the most successful member of 
the cast. The tenor, De Muro, has a mag- 
nificent voice, but he was not at home in 
his role, nor were the others in the com- 
pany in theirs. Maestro Serafin’s con- 
ducting merited the highest praise. The 
opera was staged with the splendor of ef- 
fect that is never found wanting at La 
Scala. 

The new one-act opera, “Radda,” by 
Orefice, was brought forward last night at 
the Lyric Theater. The libretto is by 
Carlo Vallini. There were many recalls 
for the composer and librettist after the 
final curtain in a demonstration that 
seemed to spell success. The music has 
force and dramatic expressiveness and dis- 
closes technical expertness and a special 
gift for orchestration. The tenor, Isalberti, 
had an extremely difficult rdle, but sang it 
with beauty of voice and exceptional in- 
telligence. Signorina Petrella was also 
highly successful in the leading feminine 
role. “Cavalleria Rusticana’ was _ pre- 
sented as a companion piece to “Radda.” 

The emphatic success of “Walkire” at 
the Dal Verme would seem to prove that 
Wagner is increasing in public favor here. 
The work was interpreted with dignity and 
care under Conductor Panizza. Signora 
Bertolucci made a good Brinnhilde. 

A. PoNCHIELLI. 





RECALLS FOR VAN VLIET 





’Cellist Wins Ovation as Soloist in 
Minneapolis Concert 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 9.—At the [Friday 
evening concert the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra gave for the first time in the 
city the Second Symphony of Sibelius and 
introduced as soloist Cornelius van Vliet, 
the new first ’cellist. The orchestra arose 
to every requirement of the Sibelius work 
and especial improvement was noticeable in 
the brasses. Mr. Oberhoffer gave the sym- 
phony a most eloquent reading. 

Mr. van Vliet was given tremendous ap- 
plause, and he had to give two repetitions 
of his encore, “The Swan,” by Saint-Saens, 
before the audience would be satisfied. He 
played Eugen d’Albert’s Concerto with won- 
derful technic, lovely tonal quality and with 
real musical feeling. 

The orchestra gave the first children’s 
concert last week before an audience which 
filled the auditorium. Mr. Oberhoffer’s 
happy way with children mace his ex- 
planatory talks delightful. In the popular 
concert of last Sunday the soloist was Har- 
rison W. H. Johnson, a gifted local pianist, 
who has just returned from study with 
3usoni. He presented the difficult “Span- 
ish Rhapsody,” by Liszt, in fine style and 
played another Liszt number as encore. 


E. B. 





Alice Nielsen Opens Des Moines Series 


Des Mornes, IA., Nov. 11.—The Alice 
Nielsen Grand Opera Company appeared 
last Friday night as the opening number of 
Dr. Bartlett's “All-Star Course.” In the 
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miscellaneous program Miss Nielsen easily. 
carried off the honors, as she did in the 
second act of “The Barber of Seville,” 
which brought the program to its close. 
Other favorites were found in Jeska 
Swartz, who sang admirably the contralto 
aria from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” 
and Mr. Mardones, whose excellent bass 
voice was fittingly displayed in the Sere- 
nade from Gounod’s “Faust.” G. F. O. 





Haensel & Jones Announce Tour for 
Isadora Duncan 


Contracts were closed this week by 
Messrs. Haensel & Jones, the New York 
managers, and Isadora Duncan, the dancer, 
by cable, for another American tour, to 
begin April, 1913, to last two months and a 
half. Miss Duncan is to amnear in the 
East, only at New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia, it being planned to have her spend 
the greater part of her time on the Pacific 
Coast, where she has not as yet been seen. 
On her way West she will appear in Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver and Salt 
Lake. Following a stay of six weeks in 
California; Oregon, Washington and Brit- 
ish Columbia, she will return via Calgary, 
Edmonton, Regina, Winnipeg, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. Immediately following the 
close of her American tour Miss Duncan 
will return to Paris to dedicate the new 
temple of the dance which is now being 
erected for her. 





Welcome for Indianapolis Conductor 
After Illness 
INDIANAPOLIS, INb., Nov. 16.—Before a 


capacity house last Sunday afternoon the 


Indianapolis Orchestra gave its second 
concert of the season. Alexander Er- 
nestinoff, who has been very ill, was 


greeted with cordial app!ause upon his ap- 
pearance at the conductor’s stand. The 
soloist for the afternoon, Louis J. Dochez, 
basso, with Mrs. I. L. Kiser as accom- 
panist, was heard to fine advantage in his 
group of three songs. The program con- 
tained a novelty in “Children’s Plays,” by 
Bizet. i le 
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AN 1869 VISIT FROM A RUSSIAN OPERA COMPANY 





By ROBERT GRAU 


HE announcement made by Mr. Man- 
delkern, a Russian impresario, that 
Herr Dippel is to bring to this country in 
1914 the Imperial Opera Company of Mos- 
cow is indeed interesting if from no other 
viewpoint than that it will present the 
novel spectacle of a hazardous tournée 
undertaken solely at the risk of a private 
individual. The Simini Opera Company 
is financed by a wealthy citizen of Mos- 
cow who claims that his incentive for un- 
dertaking the American tour is a desire to 
show the public just what an institution 
it is that he has created without the least 
subsidy or private aid. Truly an un- 
usual achievement by a sort of Russian 
Oscar Hammerstein. ri 
But it would be well if these gentlemen 
would make themselves cunversant with 
American. operatic history before author- 
izing the statement that this is to be the 
first time that a complete Russian grand 
opera organization has come hither. As 
far back as 1869, in the old Théatre Fran- 
cais, at Fourteenth street and Sixth ave- 
nue (a playhouse by the way that is still 
standing but alas is now a home for 
moving pictures!) the late Harry Miner, 
who afterward became a millionaire show- 
man, introduced to this public the Royal 
Russian Opera Company numbering more 
than sixty singers and an_ orchestra 


small in size, as was the custom jn those 
days. The performances as a whole were 
hardly on a par with those given. at this 
period by Parepa Rosa in the same theater. 

The Russians came here, however, with 
little preliminary puffery and included just 
one truly great artist—M. Slavianski—a 
tenor with a voice like Theodore Wach- 
tel’s and a personality not unlike Capoul’s. 
Slavianski’s standing in operatic history 
would have been more notable but for the 
inferiority of the ensemble and for the 
vicissitudes which characterized the ex- 
periences of the organization throughout 
its stay on these shores. 

These, however, were not the days of 
Russian ballets, at least not so far as 
America was concerned. Possibly Mr. 
Dippel’s enterprise was prompted by the 
distinctly choreographic phase of the 
Simini Opera Company. I hope not, how- 
ever, for it is certain that the public is not 
now lying awake nights in order to pay 
homage to “art” dancers whose meteoric 
rise to fame and fortune has come from 
a resort to the scores of the great masters 
of music. 

It would be a pity if the Simini Opera 
Company were to suffer disadvantages in 
this country resultin~ from a long-standing 
surfeit of “art” dancing, for here is an or- 
ganization in which the ballets are truly 
artistic and wholly devoid of the sensa- 
tional features which have been the prin- 
cipal claim to attention of some other or- 
ganizations. 





SOPRANO 





ST. PAUL FLOWER FESTIVAL 





Symphony Orchestra Celebrates with 
Popular Concert 


St. Paut, Minn., Nov. 13.—The first 
popular concert of ‘the season by the St. 
Paul Symphony Orchestra was given in 
connection with the second annual Floral 
Festival. The mammoth stage of the Au- 
ditorium was given over to tloral decora- 
tion, which furnished a _ setting of great 
beauty. conductor Walter Henry Rothwell 
came before an audience which completely 
filled the amphitheater and overflowed into 
the balcony surrounding the large stage. 

The gala performance included the 
Hungarian March, from Berlioz s ‘*Vamna- 
tion of Faust” Egyptian Ballet Suite, by 
Luigini; Rossini’s “William Tell” Over- 
ture; “Old Folks at Home” and “Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” orchestrated by Carl Busch; 
the Glazounow orchestration of Chopin’s 
Polonaise in. A Major; a Strauss Waltz 
and Saint-Saéns’s “The Swan” for ’cello 
and harp, played by Richard Wagner and 
Vincent Fanelli, Jr. 

The soloist, Arthur Middleton, bass, 
added greatly to the program. A voice 
pleasing in quality and even in texture was 
displayed in a “Queen of Sheba” aria, “She 
Alone Charmeth My Sadness,” sung in Eng- 
lish, with “Toreador Song” as an encore. 
The “Prologue” to “Pagliacci” furnished a 
second number, to which Schumann’s 
“Two Grenadiers” was added. 

PB. ts & Be 


“Elijah” Impresses Toronto 
Audience 


Toronto, Nov. 11.—The operatic version 
of Mendelssokn’s “Elijah” was given in 
Massey Hall by the Majestic Opera Com- 
pany; it was applauded by a large audience 
and made a deep impression. Gwilym 
Miles, as Elijah, was a significant figure. 
Mme. Ester Adaberto used a telling so- 
prano voice with charming effect in the 
Widow's song and in the dramatic aria, 
“Hear Ye Israel.” Others who attracted 
local admiration were Sebastian Burnett as 
Obadiah, Vera Rogers as the Angel, and 
Louise mages . as the enon. 


Operatic 


Emil Paur’s Son Makes Début as Piano 


. Soloist 
Bertin, Nov. 16.—Kurt Paur, son of 
Emil Paur, the conductor of the Royal 


Opera, made a highly successful début as 
a piano soloist last night at the Blithner 
Saal, his father conducting the orchestra. 
The audience showed unmistakable pleas- 
ure in the young man’s work. 


Gail Gardner, a cousin of United States 
Senator Elihu Root, will shortly make her 
début as Mimi in Puccini’s “La Bohéme’” at 
the Adriano Theater in Rome. 


THEME FOR PUCCINI OPERA 





Sister of Bessie Abott Has Scenario for 
a “Pagliacci of the Mississippi” 


Giacomo Puccini’s efforts to find a 
scenario for another opera with an Amer- 
ican setting have at last been rewarded, 
according to Rennold Wolf, of the New 
York Telegraph. 

Mr. Wolf states that Jessie Abott, sister 
of the prima donna, Bessie Abott, has sug- 
gested a theme that suits Puccini’s taste. 
It deals with life in the South and “is de- 
scribed by those who have read it as sug- 
gesting a ‘Pagliacci of the Mississippi,’ as 
the hero is a roistering entertainer aboard 
one of the Mississippi barge theaters. 
Puccini has reported that the subject gives 
inspiration for negro musical motives 
which might make the score distinctive 
and characteristic. Acting upon his ad- 
vice Miss Abott will now rush the libretto 
to completion.” 





Teachers’ Convention Contributes to 
Crush at Schumann-Heink Concert 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 12.—That Mme. 
Schumann-Heink is one of the best beloved 
singers who visit Milwaukee was proved 
in a stronger manner than ever before, 
when the great contralto opened the Shep- 
ard series of recitals at the Pabst Theater 
on November 9. So completely did she fill 
the large playhouse that 250 persons were 
turned away. Nearly every available foot 
of room on the stage, save that required for 
the movements of the singer and the space 
of the piano, was occupied by the audience. 
Days before the concert the Pabst had been 
sold out completely. Then came the horde 
of visitors to the annual convention of 
the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association 
clamoring for admission. The building in- 
spector was hurriedly consulted, and he 
consented to the construction of tiers of 
seats on the Pabst stage, behind the singer. 
Artistically the concert was also a huge 
success. As a special feature Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink added Bizet’s “Agnus Dei” to 
the program. Mrs. Katherine Hoffmann 
appeared at the great organ, Edward Col- 
lins at the piano, and Willy Leonard Jaffe, 
the Milwaukee violinist, played the obli- 
gato. N. S. 





Ohio Organ and Vocal Recital 


PAINESVILLE, Ou10, Nov. 18.—The second 
recital of the season by Henry T. Wade, 
organist of the faculty at Lake Erie Col- 
lege, was given recently, with the assistance 
of Helene Allmendinger, contralto. The 
following program was given: 


Second Sonata, H. M. Dunham; “Marche Fune- 


bre et Chant Seraphique,” Guilmant; Nocturne, 
Foote; “The Answer,” W olstenholme: March, 
“Aida,” Gounod; Communion in G, Batiste: 
Songs, “How Long Wilt Thou Forget Me,” 


Mietzke, and “‘O Rest in the Lord,” 





Mendelssohn. 


The New York World says: 


‘‘The soprano, Miss Kerns, has 
a voice of lovely quality and 
even scale, her deportment was 
most pleasing and her songs 
were rendered in a very artistic 
manner.”’ 
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Plenty of Them for Singers of Talent and Application, Says Mme. 
Cahier— Making Small Roles Big—Progress Made Slowly Far 
Better Than Progress at the Expense of Other Artists 








8 pee = in a while the musical world 
hears of some baritone who has been 
magically changed to a tenor, and _ still 
more frequently one reads of a singer who 
has made the transition from contralto to 
soprano. There is one contralto, however, 
who has no intention of trying to be some- 
thing different and that is the American, 
Mme. Charles Cahier, who returned but 
recently to this country for a season in 
concert, with “guest” appearances at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

While tarrying York 
ment, preparatory to starting out for her 
tour, Mme. Cahier found time among her 
multitudinous duties of the moment to re- 
late some of her impressions gathered in 
several successful years as leading con- 
tralto in European opera houses. Among 
these recollections was that of a conversa- 
tion with a famous modern composer, in 


in a New apart- 


which the latter was asked why so few 
good contralto roles are being written. 
“Because there are so few good con- 
traltos,” was the laconic and seemingly 
logical answer. 

“As a matter of fact,” declared the 
singer, “the proposition may be reversible. 


It is the very difficulty in finding con- 
tralto roles, such as will bring artistic and 
material advancement, that discourages 
many a contralto and makes her long to be 
a soprano. She has found it difficult to 
increase her salary while singing the parts 
of gentle mothers and villainous o!d hags. 
Some one is said to have asked Edyth 
Walker why she gave up playing contralto 
roles, and she replied, ‘I am tired of being 
a “trap-door singer!”’ 

“There may reasonably be some doubt, 
then, as to which is cause and which is 
effect, when it comes to placing the blame 
upon the lack of contralto rdles or upon 
the lack of capable singers for those réles. 
It is somewhat similar to the difficulty of 
the coloratura singer in finding any operas 








First American Tour Jauuary to April 
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THE STUTTGART PIANIST 


Strong but never rough, 


brilliant but never 
forced, romantic but never too sentimental 
—these impressions might not inadequately 

describe the effect of Mr. Max Pauer’s play- 

ing at the Bechstein Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, when he gave his only recital of the 
season. The extraordinary influence which 
enables him to sway his audience whither he 
wills is only the outcome of sustained natural 
impulse; indeed, were it otherwise the web 
of enchantment that enfolds all who hear 
him would soon break. Thus it was on Sat- 
urday, when the remarkable spontaneity of 
his playing compelled the <ttention of his 


many listeners from first to last. Techni- 
cally perfect as he is, and endowed with the 
keenest artistic faculty, what more can be 


said than that his treatment of Brahms’ 


great F minor Sonata reached the highest 
expectations The Standard, London, Oct. 
21, 1912. 


There is no pianist to whom London should 
extend a readier welcome than to Mr. Max 
Pauer, who gave a recital at the Bechstein 
Hall on Saturday afternoon For playing 
so sane and healthy, so free from eccentricity, 
and, at the same time, so rich in those quali- 
ties which make for greatness, is only too 
rarely to be heard, and the pianist who can 
give us this is a man to be valued highly 
To master the notes alone is a feat which 
would tax the powers of most pianists to 
the utmost, but under Mr. Pauer’s fingers 
the difficulties vanish, and each elaborate 
variation becomes a little poem of rare beauty 
and charm. It was, indeed, an achievement 
of the highest rank, a veritable tour-de-force 
on the part of a great artist, — it is pleasant 
to be able to record that the at lie nce appre- 
ciated it at its true worth Daily Tele- 
graph, Oct. 21, 1912. 

Début with New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra January 16th and 17th to be followed by 
tour with Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Exclusive Management 
CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mr. Pauer used the Steinway Piano 








except the old standbys, with the difference 
that florid writing is now out of style, 
while the contralto voice is not affected by 
musical fashions. 


Réles Big 
“No contralto need covet soprano roles, 


provided, of course, she has talent and the 
application with which to back up that 


Making Small 








Mme. Charles Cahier, the American Con- 
tralto, Now in This Country for a 
Concert Tour and Appearances at the 
Metropolitan Opera—The Picture 
Shows Her as “Carmen” 


talent. A singer like Mme. Schumann 
Heink does not have to worry about find- 
ing parts big enough for her—she makes 
them big. ‘To me there is just as much 


joy in singing small Wagnerian roles, like 
the Erdas and Wéaltraute, and _ singing 


them so well that they stand out from the 
rest, as there is in making a success in 
parts which are prominent in their own 
right. Many an opera house is finding it 
difficult to engage contraltos for the lead- 
ing roles. They can find plenty of singers 
‘for smaller parts, but when it comes to 
casting the heavier roles, they are at a loss. 

“Thus there is plenty of opportunity for 





the talented young contralto, provided she 
is devoted to her art. This ‘devotion to 
art’ may sound platitudinous, but it is a 
very vital thing. It consists not only in 
making the most of every role, no matter 
how small, but in considering oneself sub- 
jectively instead of objectively. This lat- 
ter course will give the singer a broader 
scope for her art, aside from making her- 
self more happy as well as everyone asso- 
ciated with her. Any success is shallow 
which is gained by trampling down other 
people. 

“T recall one occasion,” added the singer, 
“when Gustav Mahler wanted to have me 
take the contralto part in his Eighth Sym- 
phony, though another singer had been en- 
gaged by the powers-that-be. When it was 
suggested that the other contralto be per- 
suaded to withdraw, I refused to sing the 
part, for I would rather make progress 
more slowly than to go ahead at the ex- 
pense of another artist. 


Unmasking Greatness 


“Can there be anything more pathetic 
than an artist who is regarded by the pub- 
lic as truly great, but who has some per- 
sonal traits so small as to forfeit the re- 
spect of everyone connected with an opera 
house? It is a refreshing feeling for an 
artist to walk into a theater feeling that 
every person there is a friend, from the 
director to the stage hands, and that there 
is no danger of somebody’s dropping : 
‘stage brace’ on the stage in the midst of 
an important scene. 

“Young girls studying for opera need 
not be frightened by remarks made some- 
times by thoughtless persons to the effect 
that it is difficult for a girl to succeed on 
the operatic stage unless she is willing to 
lower her standard of morals. As in any 
other walk of life, it depends entirely upon 
the woman herself. 

“There is nothing to prevent a girl of 
the highest ideals from gaining advance- 
ment in opera, but she must have patience, 
and not be discouraged by the aspirants 
who seem to be going ahead faster than 
she. It is true that the girl with lower 
ideals may get a quick start by favoritism, 
but after all it is only temporary. 

Unreliability of “Pull” 


“Not long ago there was a singer in one 
opera house who boasted that she had the 
director ‘tucked away in her pocket,’ but 
within a year both she and the director had 
received their congé from that theater. 
No, the young singer who is conscientious 
and who makes the most of every role 
which falls to her lot, will forge ahead at 
least as surely as the other kind of girl, 
and her success will be all the more last 
ing.” 

Appropriately 
opened with a 


Mme. Cahier’s tour 
home-coming recital in her 
native Indianapolis. She will make her 
New York recital on December 2. Early 
in January she leaves America for a 
European season, with “guest” appear 
ances in some twenty-nine opera houses. 
- Be 


Charpentier Completes Opera Trilogy 


Paris, Oct. 31.—Gustave Charpentier has 
completed the operatic trilogy on which he 
has been at work for several years. The 
first part, entitled “Amour au Faubourg,” 
will be produced this Winter at the Opéra- 
Comique, where there will also be heard 
another work by the same composer, “La 
Vie du Poéte,” written twenty years ago 
The two other parts of the trilogy are en- 


titled “Comediante” and “Tragediante.” 
D. L. B. 
Organist Hedden’s Successor 
Edward S. Barnes has succeeded War- 
ren R. Hedden as organist at the Episco- 
pal Church of the Incarnation, New York. 


Mr. Barnes was a pupil in musical theory 
of Horatio W. Parker at Yale, and studied 
the organ in Paris. 
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EMMA 


LOEFFLER 


Dramatic Soprano 


Scores Big Success at her first ap- 
pearance in Aeolian Hall 





WHAT THE CRITICS SAID: 


She displayed a voice of excellent natural 
quality. Sometimes it was such as to give 
genuine pleasure. She showed that she had 
enjoyed theatrical experience.—The Sun, 

Saturday, November 9, 1912. 


As ng recital was given in Aeolian Hall, 
last evening, by Emma Loeffler, who is well 
schooled, has a charming presence, feeling, 
a fine sense of humor and a sturdy soprano 
voice with a note of maturity, though she is 
quite young. There was great variety in her 
programme and, by her delivery of many of 
the numbers, she showed that she must have 
had dramatic experience. This was seen in 
her singing of “‘Pleurez mes yeux,’’ from 
‘‘Le Cid,’’ by Massenet Hensc hel’s ‘ ‘Morn 
ing Hymn” and ‘‘Heure Exquise,”’ as well as 
Tosti’s ‘‘Mattinata’’ were also sung pleasing- 
ly. ‘Ah, Love but a Day,’’ had to be re- 
peated, and DeKoven’s ‘My Hame is Where 
the Heather Blooms’’ was very popular, 
for it was delightfully sung up to high water 
mark, also, was a slumber song by Howard 
Gilmour. Rachmaninoff, Brahms, Tschai 
kowsky, Goring, Thomas, Chadwick and 
Richard Strauss were also represented on the 
pecans. The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 

ew York, Saturday, November 9, 1912. 


When the audience left Aeolian Hall 
last night after hearing Miss Emma Loeffler, 
American soprano, it was with the hope that 
they had not heard the last of this ec ayT 3 
young woman In a scene from “ Afri- 
caine’ she showed the dramatic poe ‘of her 
voice, and Meyerbeer served to bring out her 
lower notes, which are powerful and of ex 
cellent quality. One part of the programme 
was devoted to songs by American and Eng 
lish composers, and the applause showed to 
what extent these songs are coming into 
favor.—New York Herald, Saturday, Novem 
ber 9, 1912. 


Emma Loeffler, a singer with the Manhattan 
Opera Company in its first season under 
Oscar Hammerstein’s direction, who has been 
appearing in« pera in Germany since, gavea 
song recital last night in Aeoliz un Hall She 
made a distinctly tavorable impression. The 
singer was deserving of recognition for her 
natural vocal qualifications 

She has a ge: uine dramatic soprano of un- 
usual quality, the musical instinct and tem- 
perament. There were-times when she sang 
phrases that really gripped one. She is 
certain to be heard from The World, 
Saturday, November 9, 1912. 


Emma Loeffler, soprano—her songs were 
chosen from a wide range of styles by eens 
Russian, French, English, Italian and Amer- 
ican composers were represented; and there 
were operatic airs from Massenet’s * ‘Le Cid,”’ 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘L’Africaine, and Weber's 
““Oberon.”’ 

The singer has a voice of excellent quality 
in its middle and lower tones. She sang with 
evidences of experience, and not without skill 
and understanding. Her manner of disposing 
of “Pleurez, mes yeux,’ from Massenet’s 
opera ‘‘Le Cid,” suggested a special experi- 
ence in this style of music Her treatment of 
songs showed an understanding of the vari- 
ety of mood and the necessity of fully charac- 
terizing it; and her endeavors to this end were 
laudable. There was a large audience pres- 
ent, disposed to friendly appreciation.— The 
New York Times, Saturday, November 9, 1912. 

The newcomer has a voice of great natural 
beauty and most commendable taste and feel 
ing New York Tribune, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 9, 1912 

Miss Loeffler was a member of Hammer 
stein’s company in the first season of the 
Manhattan Opera House. At that time she 
was known as Regina Arta Since then her 
seems to have grown in volume and 
dramatic potency Her high tones, too, 
have lost their former thinness But Miss 
Loeffler has not only improved vocally. She 
has also advanced in other respects, as was 
evident in the strongly dramatic interpreta- 
tion she gave of the aria ‘“‘Pleurez mes Yuex’”’ 


voice 


from Massenet’s in 4 Cid."’ Miss Loeffler 
has emotions; she has t nperan ient. In the 
stress of her feelings PX finds it hard to 
resist the temptation of using her hands as 
well as her voice New York Press, Satur- 
day Morning, Nove mber 9, 1912 

~_ - 
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MARKED ADVANCE BY 
THE PHILHARMONIC 


Benefits of Stransky’s. Guidance 
Reflected in Orchestra’s First 
Home Concert 


The Philharmonic has been tardy this 
season in making its first New York ap- 
pearance. As a rule this event has pre- 
ceded the first of the Boston Symphony’s 
appearances and the opening of the Metro- 
politan Opera season by at least a week. 
This year, however, the admirable New 
York orchestra has defied precedent by un- 
dertaking a brief tour before playing in 
Carnegie Hall and by allowing the two or- 
ganizations just mentioned to steal a march 
on it. Its first concert did not take place 


until Thursday evening of last week. Car- 
negie Hall was well trowded and Mr. 
Stransky and his men were heartily greeted. 
Mischa Elman enjoyed the distinction of 
being the first soloist of the season. 

The greatly improved financial resources 
of the Philharmonic have enabled Mr. 
Stransky to alter and arrange the person- 
nel of the orchestra until it~ ‘exactly an- 
swered his fastidious artistic tastes. It has 
also permitted a number of the players 
hitherto not favored in this respect to pro- 
vide themselves with new instruments of 
the finest quality. The results were ap- 
parent in the work of the orchestra last 
week. It played with an even greater 
evenness, finesse and homogeneity of tone 
than it did last seasons. The splendid 
smoothness of the ensemble attested the 
devoted guiding hand of Mr. Stransky. 
3ut with all its increased refinement the 
magnificent orchestra has sacrificed none of 
its warmth and its virility, qualities that 
distinguished it even in its bygone days 
of slovenly execution. It was an evening 
of brilliant playing. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Stransky was 
over-happy in the composition of his first 
program. He began with a_ so-called 
“Merry Overture,” by Felix Weingartner, 
the latest perpetration of the conductor- 
composer and unfamiliar to New York. 
The other novelty of the evening was a 
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Frank Ormsby 


——TENOR—— 
Soloist Maine Festival 1912 


Frank Ormsby sprang into instant favor 


with the audience. His voice is sweet and 
clear and of sufficient strength to fill every 
nook and cranny of the auditorium with its 
melody. Mr. Ormsby rendered the Prize 
Song from “Die Meistersinger”’ in a most 
effective manner and the applause which 
greeted him told only too plainly the im- 
— he had made with his audience. 
fe sang ‘‘Jean’”’ by Charles Gilbert Spross 
for an encore, and that too was delightful. 
He was called back twice by the audience 
and bowed his acknowledgment again and 
again.—Bangor Daily Commercial, October 
11, 1912. 

Mr. Ormsby sings with much dramatic 
power and distinction, and was especially 
effective in the “Spirit Flower” by Tipton, 
which he gave with a breadth of style and 
artistic finish that well merited the appre- 
ciation that was received.—Portland Dailv 
Press, October 16, 1912. 











curious waltz concoction by Alexander Rit- 
ter, called “Olaf’s Wedding Dance.” Be- 
tween the two Mr. Elman played the 
Brahms Violin Concerto. The conductor 
reserved the best dish for the last, con- 
cluding as he did with Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony. 

Weingartner’s “Merry Overture” is not 
quite so bad as the symphony of his which 
Mr. Stransky endeavored to make palatable 
last year—and this chiefly because it is not 
so long. But it is otherwise a work of 
small account. Of originality, in any sense 
of the word, it is angelically innocent. In 
its harmonic and orchestral trick of 
speech it is first-class mimicry of Richard 
Strauss. Mr. Weingartner has, no doubt, 
displayed imitative talents of a pro- 
nouncedly striking order. Thematically it 
is weak at best and at times it sinks to 
flat commonplaceness. “Olaf’s Wedding 
Day” is another inconsequential affair. It 
is avowed program music, that pretends to 
illustrate the Poe-like fantasy of a Norse 
king who would nrermit his daughter to 
wed her lover only on condition that he 
die at midnight, atter the wedding feast 
was over. The only really significant mo- 
ment of the work is a brief allusion to the 
“Tristan” love theme. Its waltz melodies 
are banal and the most commendable fea- 
ture of the whole piece is its instrumenta- 
tion. The work wanders uninteréstingly, 
with little definiteness of purpose. 
was an intimate friend of Wagner and the 
teacher of Strauss. His illustrious con- 
nections seem not to have aided materially 
his creative inspiration. 

Both of these works 
played. Mr. Stransky’s reading of the 
Beethoven symphony was slightly disap- 
pointing in the onening movement, which 
lacked incisiveness and sharp accentuations. 
The conductor redeemed himself in the re- 
maining movements, however, particularly 
in the second, after which the applause was 
so enthusiastic that he made the orchestra 
rise and bow. 

Mr. Elman played the Brahms Concerto 
with technical skill, of course, and witn 
beauty of tone. He was loudly applauded 
after every movement and at the close was 
recalled again and again to ee 

» = ° 


were brilliantly 





Philharmonic’s First Sunday Program 


One of the largest audiences which the 
Philharmonic has played to in a number of 
years filled Carnegie Hall on Sunday af- 
ternoon, for the first of the Sunday con- 
certs, with John McCormack, the Irish 
tenor, as soloist. 

The program foliows: 

Henry Hadley, Crertern, ‘In Bohemia” (first 
time in these concerts) ; Coleridge-T aylor, “On- 
away, Awake, 3eloved” rh: “Hiawatha,” John 
McCormack; Grieg, Suite, “Peer Gynt,” No. 1; 
Songs with Piano: Esposito, **The Lark in the 
Clear Air’’; Spencer Clay, “The Foggy Dew’’; Mar- 
shall, “I Hear You Calling Me,” John McCormack; 
Stanford, Irish Symphony, op. 28 

A symphony program without a German 
word in it! Hadley, an American, Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, a negro, Grieg, a Scandina- 
vian, Stanford, an Irishman and the songs 
heard by two Englishmen and a London- 
ized Italian. 

And this program held the audience 
from first to last! Gratifying, indeed, is 
it to know that the music of all nations is 
to-day arriving at its own. Add to this a 
Bohemian conductor and one may quickly 
understand that the eclectic is to-day what 
the world interests itself in. 

Of this varied collection of works Henry 
Hadley’s overture, heard once in New 
York under the baton of that enthusiastic 
conductor, Franz X. Arens, made a splen- 
did impression. It is bright, full of. mel- 
ody, orchestrated with a complete knowl- 
edge of instrumental effects, having one 
blemish—the assigning of the melodic 
second subject to the first trumpet when 
heard the second time with a resulting 
cheapness—and should be given a perma- 
nent place in the orchestral répertoire. It 
is always interesting to hear a familiar 
work from a new conductor. Grieg’s al- 
most hackneyed “Peer Gynt” glowed with 
new life in Mr. Stransky’s hands; poetry, 
subtleties of tempo and of dynamic con- 
trast characterized his reading. 

Mr. McCormack, who had attracted an 
unusually large faction of his countrymen 
to the concert, gave of his best in the 
lovely “Onaway, awake, Beloved” of the 
late Coleridge-Taylor, and later appeared 
in a group of songs. Unfortunately he is 
a ballad and not. a lieder singer. Sym- 
phony concerts—even those designated as 
“popular,” require that the dignity of their 
program be upheld. And so, even a per- 
fect rendition, such as Mr. McCormack 
bestowed on the saccharine “I hear you 


Ritter | 


calling me” of Charles Marshall, a London 
ballad composer, made one feel that it was 
not en rapport with the type of concert at 
which it was being sung. “The Foggy 
Dew,” by: his accompanist, Spencer Clay, 
proved a charming pleasantry and won a 
rehearing ; two extras were also demanded 
before the audience would let the singer 
retire. His organ is without doubt one of 
the purest lyric voices on the field to-day, 
emotional and possessing tonal colors ‘of 
rare beauty. 

Mr. Stransky must be congratulated on 
playing Stanford’s best orchestral work, 
the “Irish” Symphony. His ‘reading was 
masterful and he penetrated far beneath 
the surface in the wonderful andante con 
moto. This movement, which could ‘be 
made as popular as any symphonic piece, 
contains a figure in it which the new pro- 
gram-annotator. W. H. WHumiston ex- 
plained to be of Irish origin. When hurled 
forth by the brasses, many in the audience 
recognized it as identical with the horn 
figure so prominent in the slow movement 
of Brahms’s Fourth Symphony. The co- 
incidence is an interesting one. There 
were full-breathed climaxes in the last 
section too and the majestic close of the 
work brought much applause. The or- 
chestra was in splendid form, the various 
departments playing with rare finish and 
precision; the present year should indeed 
be a notable one for the “patres con- 
script,” as America’s oldest orchestra has 
been aptly termed. A. W. K. 


VAST SUNDAY AUDIENCE 
AT THE METROPOLITAN 


First of Season’s Concerts Has Zim- 
‘ balist, Mme. Rappold and Martin for 
Soloists—Polacco’s Fine Conducting 


There was almost as large an audience 
for the first of the regular evening con- 
certs at-the Metropolitan Opera House last 
Sunday as there had been for the opening 
night. The soloists who contrived to attract 
so considerable a gathering were Efrem 
Zimbalist, the violinist; Marie Rappold, the 
Metropolitan soprano, and Riccardo Mar- 
tin. Besides, there was a good deal of in- 
terest felt in the new conductor, Giorgio 
Polacco, who had given such an admirable 
account of himself on the first night of the 
season. 

Mr. Zimbalist played the Tschaikowsky 
Concerto, and several short pieces—his de- 
lightful “Russian Dance,” Maud Powell’s 
transcription of a Chopin Waltz and Hu- 
bay’s “Scénes de la Czardas.” He gave the 
concerto with great splendor of tone, great 
technical dexterity and poetic understand- 
ing of a high order. The second move- 
ment was played in a quite unforgettable 
fashion. The finale is trivial but the bril- 
liancy of Mr. Zimbalist’s performance al- 
most causes one to forget its trivialities. 

Mr. Martin, in fine vocal fettle, sang the 
third act “Tosca” aria, which has now 
come to be one of his war horses. Later 
he gave a Chadwick song, Hiie’s “J’ai 
Pleuré en Réve,” Leoncavallo’s ‘“‘Mattin- 
ata” and Mrs. Beach’s “The Year’s at the 
Spring.” Mme. Rappold sang the Micaela 
aria from “Carmen,” Cadman’s “Call Me 
no More,” Bachelet’s “Chére Nuit” and a 
MacFayden song. Her tones seem to have 
gained in color, opulence arid brilliancy 
since last season and her delivery of each 
number was marked by intelligence, dis- 
cretion and musical feeling. 

Mr. Polacco, in the “Euryanthe” Over- 
ture, Saint-Saéns’s “Rouet D’Omphale” 
and Berlioz’s “Rakoczy” March greatly 
strengthened the impression he created 
Monday. He is a conductor of the high- 
est rank. He brought out the romantic ele- 
ment and the brilliancy of Weber’s superb 
overture, and read the eerie tomb. music 
with a weird delicacy that contrasted most 
effectively with the more robust portions. 
Delicacy of the true Gaelic type also 
marked his interpretation of the Saint- 
Saéns’s tone poem. New York has not 
heard a more effective rendering of this 
work under a symphonic conductur in 
many a day. Mr. Polacco also provided a 
model accompaniment for the violinist in 
the Tschaikowsky concerto. The playing 
of the orchestra was admirable. 

H. F. P 








Donna Easley to Give Recital 

Donna Easley, a young soprano, who 
sang last Winter for Mrs. Taft and other 
Washington society leaders, is to give a 
song recital in A£olian Hall Monday after- 
noon, December 9. Miss Easley is a daugh- 
ter of Ralph M. Easley, the well-known 
economist. 
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JOHN POWELL SETTING 
KIPLING TO MUSIC 





American Composer Writing Both 
Libretto and Music Based on “Jungle 
Stories”’—His New Piano Sonata 


John Powell, the American pianist and 
composer, whose violin concerto is greatly 
praised, was booked to give a recital in 
London on November 19, after which he 
sails for New York to begin a long tour in 
the Middle West and South, which will 
occupy him until next May. Besides the 
concerto, which has been played in Amer- 
ica by Efrem Zimbalist, Mr. Powell, who 
is not yet thirty, is the composer of several 
other works, chief among them an Amer- 
ican suite, “At the Fair,’ which is played 
in London a good deal. 

In the course of a recent talk in Lon- 
don with a correspondent of the New York 
Times Mr. Powell mentioned that he was 
busy with several other works, notably a 
music drama founded on Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s “Jungle Stories” for which he is 
writing both music and libretto. It is the 
first time that Mr. Powell has attempted 
anything in the operatic line, but as he 
put it, “I found it very difficult to get a 
libretto written for the opera, and so de- 
cided ‘to do it myself. Mr. Kipline is tak- 
ing great interest in the work. I find his 
words well adapted for music; they are so 
virile, strong, and terse.” 

Mr. Powell is also finishing a sonata for 
the piano which he calls “Sonata Teuton- 
ica,” and which will be the biggest thing 
he has done so far. It is two-thirds writ- 
ten, the rest is sketched out and will be 
ready in six months, 

Perhaps the most novel and interesting 
thing attempted for a long time by a mu- 
sician is Mr. Powell’s idea of an English 
church service, which is fast being put into 
shape. It takes the form of an oratorio, 
in which the chief characters are the tenor 
(a priest), the baritone (a priest), and the 
bass ( a bishop), with two choruses, one 
representing the choir and the other the 
congregation. There will also be a big 
orchestra and an organ. Mr. Powell’s 
scheme is to give an ideal musical repre- 
sentation of the church service. 





Mr. St. John-Brenon Resigns as Music 
Critic of the “Morning Telegraph” 


Algernon St. John-Brenon, for the past 
six years music critic of the New York 
Morning Telegraph, severed his relations 
with that publication last week and de- 
parted for London to become London cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald. His 
place has been taken by Lesley Mason, a 
member of the Telegraph’s editorial staff. 





David Bispham in Louisville 

LoutsvILLE, Nov. 9.—The second concert 
of the Metropolitan series was given at the 
Woman’s Club last Wednesday evening, 
when David Bispham gave one of his 
unique recitals. A flatteringly large au- 
dience was aroused to great enthusiasm by 
the magnetic personality of the singer and 


by the wonderful artistry of his work. 
That the baritone is still at the apex of his 
career cannot be gainsaid. His tones are 
not only full of the sparkle and fire of his 
younger days but are as caressingly sweet 
when occasion demands. H 





STAR IN DAMROSCH OPERA 


Henriette Wakefield Wins New Laurels 
in “Fhe Dove of Peace” - 

The many persons who have during the 
past five years heard Henriette Wakefield 
do some of the smaller parts at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, always with artistic 
taste, were indeed 
glad to hear her in 
a large role when 
she made so de- 
cided an impression 
in Walter Dam- 
rosch’s comic opera, 
“The Dove of 
Peace,” recently, as 
Juanita. 

As originally 
planned her role 
was the most im- 
portant in the work, 
but after much ar- 
ranging and _ rear- 
ranging of dialogue 
and music her role 
was cut down to 
but a few numbers. 
In these, notably 
“Was Ever. Maid of 
Spain” and the De- 
bussyan _ duet, 
“When Love Is in 
Flower,” she scored 
one of the individ- 
ual successes of the 
performance, her solo bringing her much 
applause at every hearing. The entire 
press of Philadelphia and New York com- 
mented especially on the splendid work 
which she put into her part and spoke of 
her singing “inspiringly,” “a rare treat,’ 
“entirely satisfactory,’ “rich ‘mezzo voice” 
and of her “great opulence of tone” and 
“mellow sweetness.’ 

















Henriette Wakefield 


The accompanying 
photograph shows her in her part in the 
first act. 

Mme. Wakefield is to be heard in the 


concert field again under the manage- 
ment of M. H. Hanson and will appear in 
several important concerts later in the 
season: r 





American’s Discovery Gives Fifty-three 
Notes to the Octave 


Bertin, Nov. 16.—Arthur Fickenscher, of 
San Francisco, who is now resident in Ber- 
lin and active as a composer and teacher, 
has drawn attention to an invention which 
he claims will revolutionize the whole sys- 
tem of music by a keyboard which gives 
fifty-three notes to the octave. His key- 
board consists of an inclined bank of keys 
vertically arranged about ten deep. The 
keys are the width of the ordinary black 
keys of pianos and organs now used. 


MARGULIES TRIO IN 
FIRST OF CONCERTS 


Beethoven, Dvorak and Saint-Saéns 
Comprise Opening Program—Or- 
ganization in a New Home 





There was a large audience for the sea- 
son’s first concert of the Adele Margulies 
Trio in A£olian Hall last Saturday even- 
ing. There was also plenty of enthusiasm, 
all of which was richly deserved, for the 
three artists have not been heard to better 
advantage in years. No doubt some of the 
credit for this condition must fall to the 
new auditorium, which is so infinitely su- 
perior acoustically to Carnegte Lyceum, in 
which the trio had been obliged to appear 
last season. Last week they disclosed a 
warmth, a fineness and a richness of tone 
quality that was superior to anything of 
the kind they had revealed during the pre- 
ceding season. As for their other sterling 
qualities—the smoothness and balance of 
ensemble, the artistic character of the in- 
terpretations, the general finish and refine- 
ment of execution—these were all as fully 
in evidence as they ever have been. 

The program presented consisted of Bee- 
thoven’s Trio, op. 97; Saint-Saéns’s D 
Minor Sonata for Piano and Violin and 
Dvorak’s Piano Quartet in FE. Flat. The 
assisting artist in the latter was Joseph 
Kovarik, viola. The splendid Beethoven 
trio—the best of them all—left little to be 
desired in the manner of its presentation. 
The scherzo was played with surpassing 
delicacy and the wonderful andante, which 
is one of the most exalted movements 
3eethoven ever wrote, was done with 
much nobility. Both Miss Margulies and 
Mr. Lichtenberg gave a beautifully clean- 








cut, deft and refined performance of the 
Saint-Saéns’s Sonata. It is not a great 
work by any means, but it has a certain 


Gallic distinction which seems inseparable 
from Saint-Saéns. 
There was even more 
ever, after the Dvorak Quartet, and cer- 
tainly it was more justified. Dvorak wrote 
few things more inspired than this work, 
which exudes luscious melody, rich and 
varied color and fascinations of rhythm 
and harmony at every bar. It was played 
with complete understanding of its in- 
numerable beauties. Mm. 2. F 


enthusiasm, how- 





Distinguished Guests Hear Stokowski 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 18—The box of 
Mrs. Leopold Stokowski frequently harbors 
guests of distinction at the concerts of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. At the last Fri- 
day afternoon concert the Minister of the 
Netherlands to Washington, Mr. Loudon 
and Mrs. Loudon, both well known as am- 
ateur musicians, were present, having come 
from Washington to hear the concert. 


American Compositions to Be Sung in 
Schola Cantorum Concert 


Ann Swinburne, leading soprano in “The 
Count of Luxembourg,” who makes her 
first appearance in concert with the Schola 
Cantorum at Afolian Hall, New York, on 


December 11, will be heard in songs by 
John Alden Carpenter, Charles Louis See- 
ger, Courtlandt Palmer and Kurt Schind- 
ler. Other works on the program will be a 
chorus by Sigismund Stojowski, the pianist, 
called “Springtime” and a “Biblical Lyric” 
from the “Song of Songs” by Blair Fair- 
child. There will also be a group of com- 
positions based on Irish themes, including a 
new song by Loeffler set to words of Yeats, 
to be sung by Francis Rogers, baritone, 
and some four-part arrangements of Old 
Trish Melodies, by Arthur Whiting. 





RUBINSTEIN CLUB MUSICALE 





Three Artists of Varied Gifts Offer In- 
teresting Program 


Opening the season of afternoon mu- 
sicales by the Rubinstein Club, New York, 
was a program at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
November 16, in which the club president, 
Mrs. W. R. Chapman, introduced three ex- 
cellent soloists, Anna Case, the Metropol- 
itan soprano; Mme. Mary Hallock, the 
pianist, and Salvatore Giordano, the young 
tenor, with Bidkar Leete as the regular 
club accompanist. 

In Mme. Hallock the audience found that 
much-sought-for combination, a pianist 
with a highly interesting personality. Her 
platform manner was suited to the oc- 
casion in being most informal and her of- 
ferings were made vivid by explanatory 
comment. The pianist exhibited her inter- 
pretative gifts in Chopin’s familiar G Ma- 
jor Nocturne and his Etude in C Sharp 


Minor, as well as in the rippling Tschai- 
kowsky “Skylark.” She preserved the 
quaint atmospheric qualities of two De- 


bussy pieces, while her large tone and tech- 
nical ease were manifested in a Liszt rhap- 
sody. 

Miss Case’s vocal offerings were a pure 
delight, her art as a recitalist calling forth 
frequent encores. Particularly charming 
was the soprano’s singing in English of the 
Chopin “Lithauisches Lied” and “Synnoves 
Song” by Kjerulf. Her lilting delivery of 
Henschel’s “Spring Song” called forth 
“Annie Laurie” as an encore, while the 
brilliancy of her “Casta Diva” resulted in 
the addition of Thaver’s “My Laddie.” 

The ringing tones of Mr. Giordano made 
him a huge favorite and he was satisfying 
in his use of his mezsa voce. The tenor’s 
numbers were mostly operatic arias, the 
greatest enthusiasm being aroused by his 
“La Donna é Mobile,” while “Che gelida 
manina” brought him another tribute. The 
“Dream,” from “Manon,” was an artistic 
bit of singing. nm o 





Randegger Trio in Italian Program 


Kor the promotion of Italian concert 
music the first of three concerts of the So 
cieta per la Musica Italiana, New York, 
was given in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
November 16, by the Randegger Trio, as- 
sisted by Salvatore Giordano, tenor. The 
artists played in a highly finished manner 
and both the size and the attentive attitude 
of the audience attested the popular in- 
terest in their work. 
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FROM “MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 





On Korngold, Hertz and Mathematics 
To the Editor of Musitcat AMERICA: 


I have been interested to read what some 
of the critics have said about the sonata 
of the Viennese Wunderkind, Eric Korn- 
gold, which Rudolph Ganz played at his 
recital the other day. There seemed to be 
something of a consensus of opinion that 
‘it is in the elaboration of his melodic 
thought that the child shows most skill.” 
In other words, he comes on the scene as 
a technician—he begins with the disease of 


the age. 
If Hans Sachs were re-incarnated to- 


day he would paraphrase his famous speech 
and say, “Technik, technik iiberall tech- 
nik.” Little comme il faut as it may be, 
I make bold to observe that what we want 
is the composer who has something to say. 
The more he has to say, the more we want 
him. I know that it has been pointed out 
by critics of high degree that the impor- 
tant thing is not what the artist says, but 
how he says it. If you will notice, though, 
this can be true only of a time in which it 
is common, wholly usual in fact, for art- 
ists to deal exclusively with good or great 
themes. Where the very subject-matter of 
art drops to nil, I do not quite see how it 
matters in what way the artist says his 
little nothing. 

Now, understand well that I am not 
saying that Eric Korngold has nothing to 
say. I am simply making a little preach- 
ment upon what the critics are saying 
about him, and they are of course, all, all 
honorable men. 

It is a great virtue to have consummate 
skill in the treatment of one’s theme or 
themes, but this is an age in which the 
earthquakes of progress are ruthlessly 
cracking up the incrustations of the senile 
mentality of a decaying age, and quite 
apart from the manner in which the words 
of a new age are spoken, we require that 
they shall say something. 

When Lincoln placed Hooker in command 
of the Army of the Potomac (I hope I am 
not mixing my history—I never was strong 
on the subiect) he wrote to him some such 
words as follows: “I hear that you have 
said that what the army needs is a dic- 
tator. What I ask of you is military suc- 
cess, and if you will give me that I will 
risk the dictatorship.” 

So what we want is the composer who 
can successfully give us real ideas, and 
we can safely risk the matter of his skill 
in presenting them. I notice that the peo- 
ple with real things to say, and a real urge 
back of the saying, usually acquire a sufh- 
cient and appropriate technique for their 
utterance. 

Well, I hope that young Korngold will 
fool all the critics, and prove to be a ver- 
itable multi-phase generator of real mu- 
sical ideas. 

I wish also to refer to the reception 
given to Conductor Hertz of the Metro- 
politan Onera Companv when he appeared 
on the stage of the opera house the after- 
noon of the day on which he. returned 
from Europe recently. The newspaper 
had it that his reception was “awe inspir- 
ing.” The lights went out suddenly and 
all the theatrical thunder and lightning of 
the place were turned loose. The giant 
cannon balls, as the press man had it, 
which are used to represent the destruc- 
tion of Klingsors palace in ‘“Parsifal’ 
were allowed to drop from their place in 
the highest flies to the basement, and men 
stationed in the fly galleries blew trumpets 
in odd keys. 

I wish to say that as a matter of fact 
the whole thing was a blunder of the re- 


porters. The orchestra, it appears, was 
rehearsing a composition of Arnold 
Schonberg. 


3y the way, can you give the product 
of 982,347 and 231 by mental arithmetic 
in two seconds? That is Arumogan, six- 
teen-year-old boy of Ceylon, did for the 
Royal Asiatic Society the other day. I 
speak of it because of the close connection 
which is supposed to exist between the 
mathematical and the musical mind. This 
boy could give the cube root of anything 
on sight, or rather on sound, as he has 
no need of having recourse to written fig- 
ures. He seems to be the greatest 
mathematical wonder that has appeared 
yet. The above achievements are nothing 
to what he can do when he is put to it. 
He tells that his mathematical genius is a 
gift of the god Subramana. When he was 
eight years old he was taken to the festi- 
val of Tiruparankundram, and in the night 
the god came to him and wrote the word 
“Mathematics” on his tongue, and in the 
morning he had twelve fingers and twelve 
toes instead of the usual number. At the 
same time he found himself suddenly pos- 
sessed of great calculating powers. 

What a pity that the god did not write 


the word “Music” on his tongue. What I 
would like to know is, what did this chiro- 
graphic god Subramana, or some other god 
with similar proclivities, write on the 
tongue of Arnold Schonberg? Presumably 
it was “Rats.” Your 

MEPHISTO, JR. 


Publishing American Compositions 


Abroad 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

An article by Mr. Karleton Hackett in 
the Chicago Evening Post of Uctober 29 
quotes Mr. Frederick Stock as saying, “We 
must have some medium through which 
the important compositions of American 
musicians can be published.” 

Mr. Hackett then remarks that he is not 
sure that American publishers are to blame 
for this condition, or that they should be 
expected to take risks or spend their money 
for propaganda, etc., etc. He speaks of 
what a Russian did for the composers of 
his country; of how much could be done in 
this country by the expenditure of $5,000; 
of the difficulty of getting American works 
known abroad even if they are published 
here, and he asks why the house of G. 
Schirmer does not maintain foreign agen- 
cies. These remarks are pertinent and are 
matters of interest and importance to every 
music-lovine American. They are of vital 
interest to us, since we wish to do our full 
share in any movement looking to the ad- 
vance of the musical development of this 
country, 

There are, however, certain facts which 
seem to have been overlooked by Mr. 
Hackett and Mr. Stock, which we wish to 
put before your readers in order to show 
that we are now endeavoring to meet what 
we feel to be our obligation to the art of 
musical composition in this country. We 
feel that we have a right to call attention 
to these facts because our name is men- 
tioned in Mr. Hackett’s article. 

For many years we have been devoting 
from $3,000 to $5,000 per year to the pub- 
lication of works of Americans, or Euro- 
peans who have made America their home, 
in the larger forms. We have published 
three symphonies, twenty overtures or 
similar works for symphony orchestra, 
four concertos for piano and_ orchestra, 
three string quartets, two trios, one con- 
certo for violin and orchestra, two sonatas 
for violin and piano and four grand op- 
eras. We have accepted and now have in 
hand for publication one symphony, one 
string quartet, one grand opera, two so- 
natas for violin and piano and one quartet 
for piano and strings. All of these are 
works for which there can be little or no 
sale, and we have published them because 
we believe them to possess so great merit 
that they ought to be »ublished and put 
before the musical world. 

We have agencies in Berlin, Paris and 
London. We have persistently advertised 
these works in musical papers in all three 
countries. We have sent complimentary 
copies, with letters, to all the important 
conductors of the world, and we have 
given thus far, at our own charge, three 
concerts in Berlin and two in London, de- 
voted to the works of American musicians, 
in which orchestral works as well as songs 
and pieces in smaller forms have been per- 
formed by artists of the first rank. 

Among these artists we may name the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, Busoni, 
Elena Gerhardt, Maggie Teyte, Mischa EI- 
man and Charles W. Clark. 

While we have reason to believe that the 
American works performed have made a 
favorable impression upon a number of 
foreign musicians, the critics of London 
and Berlin have been unfriendly and sar- 
castic. This need not surprise us when we 
reflect that Germany has alwavs been slow 
to listen to music not composed by Ger- 
mans, and that the Tschaikowsky sym- 
phonies were known in America long be- 
fore they were played in Germany. The 
modern French works, which are now so 
familiar to us are almost unknown in Ger- 
many. France has only just accepted Wag- 
ner and has not yet accepted Brahms. 

We shall continue to give these concerts, 
although, thus far, we have little to show 
for our pains and Europe is not inclined to 
believe that good compositions can come 
trom America. Even America herself 
seems not too ready to believe it, and the 
number of performances of fine American 
works by our own orchestra is very small. 
The number of performances of mediocre 
works of Europeans is many times as large. 
Our singers and singing societies use 
American songs and choral works very 
freely, but serious American compositions 
other than songs and choral works rarely 
appear on our programs, and with a few 
notable exceptions are almost unknown to 
American musicians. 

You will see, therefore, that perhaps the 
chief obstacle to success of the American 


‘ity. Brahms’s “Der 


compositions of the class which Mr. Stock 
has in mind is the apathy of the musicians 
and musical public of America. We shall, 
nevertheless, continue in the policy which 
we have pursued for many years and shall 
publish all those works in the larger or 
more serious forms, which are submitted 
to us, and which seem to us to possess suf- 
ficient merit to justify publication. 
G. SCHIRMER. 


Miss Fox Sang with Bonci 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

In your last issue of MusicaL AMERICA, 
November 9, I find that your correspond- 
ent has given the Mexican contralto the 
credit of singing with Mr. Bonci at his 
début in “La Favorita” in Mexico City this 
season. The singer you speak of was not 
in the cast at any presentation of the op- 
era of “La Favorita,” the part being taken 
by Blanche Hamilton Fox, the American 
mezzo soprano, by special choice of Mr. 
Bonci. Miss Fox sang the rdle many times 
in Mexico City under Mr. Sigaldi’s man- 
agement, and always with great success. I 
trust that you will correct this statement. 
Annita, whom you mention as having sung, 
was ill at her home with Ja grippe and not 
even at the opera that evening. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. ALBERT Fox. 

Roslindale, Mass., Nov. 8, 1912. 





HOME-COMING FOR BARSTOW 


Violinist Plays at Pittsburgh Club— 
Mme. Homer in Recital 


PittspurGH, Nov. 4.—The Tuesday Mu- 
sical Club gave its first artist recital last 
week at the Twentieth Century Club, with 
Dan Jones, pianist; Mrs. Grace Hall Ri- 
heldaffer, soprano, and Vera Barstow, the 
former Pittsburgh violinist, who is excep- 
tionally popular in Pittsburgh. It was Miss 
Barstow’s first appearance here since her 
return from abroad, where she continued 
her studies with Luigi von Kunits, former 
concertmaster of the Pittsburgh Orches- 
tra. The young violinist showed remark- 
able musicianship and played with splendid 
intelligence. There was a_ praiseworthy 
warmth in her performance. Mr. Jones 
played number by Schumann, Chopin and 
Liszt. Mrs. Riheldaffer was narticularly 
well received in her offering, “Groves of 
Shiras,” the words being written by a 
member of the club, Mrs. E. R. Eberhart, 
the music being by Charies Wakefield Cad- 
man, the former Pittsburgh composer. 

Mme. Louise Homer sang at the first of 
the Schenley recitals last Wednesday night, 
meeting with splendid success. This artist, 
who has many friends in Pittsburgh, sang 
with great intelligence and dramatic abil- 
Schmied,” Hugo 
Wolf’s “Elfenlied,” Sidney Homer’s “Fid- 
dler of Dooney” and Horatio Parker’s 
“Lute Song” were presented with vocal 
opulence. BE. t. @. 





Ruth Harris Concludes Tour in South 
and Middle West 


Ruth Harris, who has begun her second 
season under the management of Foster 
& David, recently returned from a success- 
ful tour in Ohio and the South, which in- 
cluded Washingon, D. C., Cleveland, O., 
Dayton, O., Gambia, O., Charlottesville, 
N. G, and Sweet Briar, N. C. Miss Har- 
ris is soon to appear in White Plains with 
the Kaltenborn String Quartet and in joint 
recital with Clayton Robbins at Kingston. 
She is to make another tour in the South, 
beginning December TI. 





Berlin’s Bach-Beethoven-Brahms Festi- 
val 


BERLIN, Nov. 16.—The Concert Direction 
Hermann Wolff has announced the detailed 
program of the Bach-Beethoven-Brahms 
festival, which it has arranged for April 
21 to 28 of next vear. It follows: 


April 21 and 22, J. S. Bach: B Minor Mass 
(Philharmoric Orchestra and Philharmonic 
Chorus). Conductor, Siegfried Ochs. April 24, 
Orchestra Concert: (1) Bach, Suite in D Major; 
(2) Beethoven, E Flat Major Concerto for Piano; 
(3) Brahms, Symphony in C Minor; Conductor, 
Arthur Nikisch; Soloist, Eugen D’Albert. April 
26, Chamber Music Evening: (1) Beethoven, 
Quartet; (2) Brahms, Septet; (3) Bach, C Major 
oncerto, for three pianos with stringed-instru- 
ment accompaniment. April 27 and 28, Brahms, 
“Schiksa'slied’’; Beethoven, Ninth Symphony 
(Philharmonic Orchestra). ; , 





Providence Ovation for Stransky and 
Elman 


PROVIDENCE, Nov. 14.—A_ severe storm 
on Thursday evening, at the hour of the 
concert given by the Philharmonic Society 
of New York, Josef Stransky, conductor, 
resulted in a reduced audience, which was, 
however, most enthusiastic in its applause. 
Both the conductor and the soloist, Mischa 
Elman, were recalled again and again. 
After Weber’s Overture to “Euryanthe” 
Mr. Stransky and his men gave a brilliant 





performance of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. The Strauss “Feuersnot” and 
Liszt’s Symphony Poem, “Tasso,” were 
played with rare skill. Mr. Elman chose 
the Brahms Concerto, which he played with 
remarkable breadth and dignity and with 
tonal beauty. G. F. H. 





“STRAD” VIOLIN NON-UNION 


Chicago Instrument Makers Start Cam- 
paign Against Unlabeled Fiddles 


Cuicaco, Nov. 17.—Because of the dis- 
covery that some violinists in the musi- 
cians’ union are using old “Cremona” vio- 
lins made by such non-union workmen as 
Stradivarius, there is trouble in the union 
ranks. A formal complaint from the in- 
strument makers’ union was sent in to-day 
to the Chicago Federation of Labor. 

“I move that the communication be laid 
on the table,” said B. C. Dillon, a violinist 
of the musicians’ union. “I play an instru- 
ment that cost me $750. It is a ‘Strad,’ 
and I wouldn’t change it for ten thousand 
union labels.” 

“The position of the delegate is unten- 
able,” replied Schlicht, a delegate of the 
piano makers’ union. “It is preposterous 
to suppose that union men cannot make as 
good instruments as non-union men. I 
suppose you think you are an artist?” 

“Do you mean to tell me I should throw 
away my ‘Strad’ because it has not a union 
label?” demanded Dillon. “You are not 
musicians but mechanics and _ artisans. 
You don’t understand what a musician 
needs.” 

“Don’t let’s hear any more about artists,” 
said a delegate of the Band Instrument 
Makers’ Union. “This artistic talk makes 
us tired. Music from a tin pan would 
sound sweet to a true union man if the 
union label were on the tin pan.” 

The trouble was stayed for the time by 
the appointment of a committee to settle 
the matter. 





Elizabeth K. Patterson, the New York 
vocal teacher, will give a recital at her 
residence-studio in West ro4th street dur- 
ing the first week of December, at which 
one of her pupils will be heard. Christiaan 
Kriens, the noted Dutch composer and vio- 
linist, will also play several numbers. 
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GUSTAV MAHLER HIS GUIDE AND 
INSPIRATION, SAYS SCHONBERG 








Most Maligned Composer of the Day Found Incentive for His Work 
in the Faith of His Masterin Vienna—Why Schonberg Writes 
as He Does—Going on with Mahler’s Work where Mahler 
Left Off—Critics Worry Him No More than a Thoughtless Boy 
Would Shouting Bad Names—Composer of ‘‘Music of the 
Future” Also a Futurist Painter N 








BERLIN, October 28, 1912. 
Dear MusicaLt AMERICA: 


Arnold Schénberg, of whose “Pierrot 
Liinaire” premiére I wrote you recently, 
is an ardent lover of nature. 

This and other pertinent data concerning 
the most maligned composer of the pres- 
ent time I discovered a few days ago when, 
yielding to an impulse not unlike that which 
prompted Lot’s nameless wife to execute 
her fatal right-about, I searched out the 
habitat of this absorbing’ musical enigma. 

It lies idyllically remote from metropol- 
itan artificiality on a lonely ‘road a mile or 
so beyond the town of Zehlendorf, a sub- 
urb of Berlin, and at present revels undis- 


turbed in the midst of a barrier of lofty 
trees and shrubs aflame with the exquisite 
shades of perfect autumnal coloring. 

A servant ushered me into a room whose 
walls were decorated with paintings in the 
bold eccentric style of the extreme impres- 
sionist. They consisted mostly of grue- 
some studies of a man’s head. The draw- 
ing revealed touches of a cunning hand, 
while the coloring had been executed with 
the most flagrant disregard for harmony. 
Altogether a startling contrast to the agree- 
able order of nature outside in the trees, 
but, singularly enough, not so very far re- 
moved in its effect upon the senses from 
that produced by the music of this very 
interesting man. . 

“Guten Tog. Hob’ die Ehre!” 

Viennese dialect! I turned and grasped 
the extended hand of a well-built medium- 
sized, smooth-shaven man who might be 
anywhere between thirty and forty years 
of age. A healthy tan overspread his pleas- 
ant face and extended on up over a pre- 
maturely bald head. 

A certain penetrating snap in his black 
eyes and an untiring alertness of manner 
showed him to be a specimen of humanity 
altogether too vigorous in mind and body 
to be disposed of with the unkind insinua- 
tion of some of his critics that the man 
must be unsound both mentally and phys- 


ically. He led the way to the adjoining 
studio in which stood a grand piano, a 
table littered with manuscripts, several 


cases in which were all of Wagner’s lit- 
erary works, and those of Schopenhauer, 
Maeterlinck, Balzac and the best of the 
German poets, while on the walls were 
more of those impressionistic studies. 
Heads! Heads! Wherever I looked there 
were heads! 

“T don’t like interviews,” began my host, 
“but I don’t mind a sociable chat.” He 
motioned me to a chair, and with a sweep 
of his hand continued: 

“This is my work-shop. 
| compose and likewise give 
composition lessons. 


It is here that 
theory and 


Mahler His Inspiration 


“Ja, ich bin o Wiener! It’s true, I lived 
a short time in Mtinchen, but Vienna is my 
home. It is there that [ came to know 
that musical saint, Gustav Mahler. He it 
was who encouraged and guided me. In 


“the pure atmosphere of his immortal cre- 


ations I received my greatest inspirations 
and the incentive to work.” 

Mahler’s interest in youthful talent was 
in some cases almost tender. He helped 
all those who gave promise of the ability to 
go on with the work where he himself left 
off. Schénberg was his hope: In him he 
discovered a genius for expression that 
coincided with his own views on the music 
of the future But Mahler often com- 
plained bitterly against the boldness of 
some of his protéges: 

“Why should I continue to write sym- 
phonies if this is to be the new music?” 
he asked again and again. 

But nevertheless, on his dying bed he 
spoke many times of Schénberg and how 
he could be helped and encouraged to go 
on with his important mission. 

It was therefore only natural that 
Schénberg should now speak feelingly of 
the man who had so loyally supported him 
at a time when all the world was fighting 
him with ridicule. 

“Ja, mein Gott! Warum soll ich mich 
immer um diese dummen Kritiker bekiim- 
mern?” he continued. 


Not Depressed by Criticisms 
“Why should I be depressed by 


criticism? 

“It is true that the rough treatment I re- 
ceived at their hands upon the appearance 
of my early works dampened my ardor con- 
siderably. But one becomes hardened to 
that sort of thing when it is continued year 
after year. And now I pay no more atten- 
tion to it than I would to a thoughtless boy 
who might for no reason whatever take a 
notion to shout bad names at me as I[ 
walked through the Gasse. 

“T should be as likely to waste my breath 
upon him as I should upon a stone in my 
path from which I expected to get satis- 
faction because it had injured my foot. 

“Ste schimpfen und schimpfen! And 
they will continue to excite themselves 
about me for a long time to come, I ex- 
pect. But have you ever noticed that not 
one of them has yet been able to explain 
why my language or mode of expression 
is not just as legitimate as theirs? 

‘Because they cannot decipher my idiom 
they condemn me. 

“Ja, mein lieber Freund, was it not ex- 
actly so with Mahler? 

“T can only reiterate what I said of his 
critics at the time of his death: ‘How will 
they defend themselves against the charge 
that they were responsible for robbing one 
of the greatest tone-poets of all times of 
his faith in his own works?’ 

“That caused him to say in one of his 
bitter moments: ‘It seems that I have 
erred.’ 

“Even the best of them, in whom there 
is still so much that is unclean, found it 
impossible to breathe in that loftiest region 
of purity in which Mahler dwelt while yet 
on earth, 


their 


The Faith of Mahler 


“Yes, in the pure air of Mahler’s doc- 
trines there is to be found the faith that 
elevates and ennobles. 

“Here in believing in the immortality of 
his works a composer reveals his faith in 
an eternal spirit. 

“T do not know if this spirit is immortal, 
but I belteve it is. 

“And I furthermore know that people, 
the most exalted people, like Beethoven 
and Mabler, will continue to believe in the 
immortality of the spirit just as long as 
they themselves continue to add vigor and 
life to that faith.” 

This outspoken estimate of his critics 
was not attended with the passion that 
might have been expected from a man who 
feels himself so unjustly censured. 

Rather was it given in the more ad 
mirable snirit of toleration. 

Indeed this man who proves so baffling 
to his contemporaries has an open heart 
for every one. He frankly admits a liking 
for the productions of the other prominent 
moderns. 

“Strauss, Reger, Debussy? O ja, die 
hob’ 1 olle sehr gern,” 

He then talked to me about his own 
works and the contemplated performances 
of the same 

“My published works include many songs 
and piano pieces; a sextet and two quartets 
for strings, one of the latter with voice; 
several orchestral and choral works, and a 
volume on harmony and the theory of 
music. 

“In December I shall conduct my svm 
phonic poem for large orchestra, ‘Pelléas 
et Mélisande,’ at Amsterdam, The Hague 
and St. Petersburg: and my last work, 
‘Pierrot Ltinaire,’ which was given in Ber 
lin last week for the first time, will have 
performances in Hamburg, Dresden, Bres- 
lau, Miinchen, Vienna, Stuttgart, Stettin, 
Danzig, Greiz, Leipsic, Karlsruhe, Mann- 
heim and Frankfurt next month. This 
work has also been accepted for produc- 
tion in the Snring by musical societies in 
I.ondon and Paris. 

His Biggest Work 


“My biggest work? Oh, that is my 
‘Gurre Lieder’ for three male choruses, a 
mixed chorus, a speaking voice, soloists, 
organ and large orchestra. 

“Tt requires between six and seven hun- 
dred performers and because of its uncom- 
mon dimensions could not be given in the 
Berlin Philharmonic this Winter as 
planned. I expect, however, to secure its 
production elsewhere during the season. 


“It is indeed a novelty, and it may in- 
terest you to know that I wrote it ten years 
before Mahler conceived his Eighth or 
‘Symphony of the Thousand.’ 

“T mention this to you so that when my 
work appears it will not be falsely as- 
sumed that I have imitated Mahler in pre- 
scribing the huge apparatus necessary to 
its performance. 

“No, I do not believe any of my works 
have been given in America, but I under- 
stand that your country is full of young 
progressive composers who are seeking 
new truths in music, and it would please 
me much to bring some of my own efforts 
to their notice. 


Why Schénberg Writes as He Does 


“At present I am occupied in bringing 
out my works in Europe. They have not 
been very cordially received, it is true, but 
that fact does not disturb me. I shall go 
on in the way I see as the right way. I 
cannot write differently any more than I 
can walk differently. 

“To use a well-known German metaphor, 
‘Ich muss sprechen wie mir der Mund 
gewachsen ist?” 

This is in fact the case in a nutshell. 
Schonberg must continue to express him- 
self in his own peculiar language, a lan- 
guage which violates all musical customs 
and traditions. 

It seems that, as it was in Mahler’s case, 
a strange mystic power urges him on day 
after day to the fulfillment of a great pur- 
pose. Even though the whole world is at 
present against him he nevertheless goes 
on writing, believing confidently in a 
broader and more tolerant tuture. 

“A sick searcher with a_ sick brain,” 
some of his critics name him; but that he 
is in full possession of extraordinary tech- 
nical power cannot be denied. It is only 
necessary to mention the fact that last year 
the Vienna Academy offered him the pro- 
fessorship in musical composition, to prove 
him to be a man of sound understanding. 
This is the same institution that retains 
Godowsky and Sevcik at the heads of its 
famous “Meisterschule” classes. 

“T didn’t accept that offer,” he explained, 
“because I had just taken:up my residence 
here, and had decided that it was the most 
advantageous place for keeping in touch 
with the movement of spreading my ideas. 

“And here I am also free to work—here 
in these quiet, beautiful surroundings, 
where I can see the trees and where TI can 
limit the demands made upon my time by 
pupils. 


Schinberg’s Pictures 


At this point he was called to the tele- 
phone, that perpetual disturber of the 
peace, and I improved the time inspecting 
some of the odd paintings upon the walls 
of the studio. One more mystic than the 
others claimed my attention. It differed 
from all the others in that it had no def- 
inite lines nor loud, disagreeable coloring. 

Just a hazy human eye set in profile in 
the center of the picture and surrounded 
only by clouds of misty gray hues. 

“What does that represent?” I inquired 
upon the return of my host. 

“Der Blick!” he replied. Which may be 
variously interpreted as meaning a look, a 
glance, or a sign of the evil eye. 

“And who is the artist?” I continued. 
“These pictures all show traces of the 
same hand who painted them?” 

He smiled guiltily and laconically an- 
swered : 

“Tt is a favorite hobby of mine.’’(!) 

Our pleasant chat terminated with 
another cordial “Hob’ die Ehre,” and I de- 
parted with the firm conviction that, how- 
ever impossible he appears in the eyes of 
his critics, Arnold Schénberg is one of the 
most cultured, keenly witted and_ kindly 
disposed men I have ever met. 

In short he is a thoroughlv good “ge- 
miithlicher Wiener.” 

DER WANDERER. 


Ovation for Gadski in Portland, Ore. 


PorTLAND, OreE., Nov. 1.—Mme. Johanna 
Gadski appeared on Wednesday evening at 
the Herlig Theater before 2,000 people and 
the singer has never been heard here to 
greater advantage. Encore after encore was 
demanded and the singer responded most 
graciously. The three Wagner arias “FI- 
sa’s Traum” and “Elsa’s Song to the 
Breezes,” from “Lohengrin,” and “Brun- 
hilde’s Farewell to Siegfried,” from “Got- 
terdammerung,’ were given an interpreta- 
tion which held the audience enthralled. 
\t the close of one encore, the “FErl King,” 
the soprano received an ovation. Edwin 
Schneider proved a valuable assistant at 
the piano. 


One of the grandsons of Tomaso Sal- 
vini, the famous Italian tragedian, has de- 
cided to take up the career of a composer 
and is at work upon a historical opera. 
The voung man holds Wagner as his ideal 
and like him aspires to be his own libret- 
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NEW YORK WORLD 
Mr. Cairns has a smooth, basso-cantante voice of _excellent quality, intelligence, 
commendable authority and a knowledge of oratorio traditions. 














NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. Cl'fford Cairns sang with sincerity and evident full knowledge of the work. 











the actual accomplishment. 





NEW YORK TELEGRAM 
Mr. Cairns proved to be an earnest singer with keen musicianly intelligence. His 
singing was interesting as much fiom the ideal which evidently inspired him, as for 
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Metropolitan Opera Co. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
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Charles Cilbert Spross 


(Composer of ‘Will o’ the Wisp”) 


JUST PUBLISHED 


“My Star’ (dedicated to Florence Hinkle) 

“That's the World in June’ (to Anna Case) 

‘‘Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorrée’’ (baritone) (to 
Chas. N. Granville) 
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Address: 38 West 129th St., New York City 
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Sturkow-Ryder 
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4715 Leke Ave., Chicago 


VIDA LLEWELLYN 


CONCERT PIANIST In Europe 1912-13 
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PAUL 
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TENOR 


Address 339 W. 23rd St., New York City. 
Tel. 7731 Chelsea. 


vier $: FLECHTER 


500 Fifth Ave., corner of 42d St., and 
23 Union Square, New York City 


Telephone Connections 
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Highest Grade Repairing 


Heniot Levy 
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. Frank La Forge 
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“Spuk,’’ ‘‘Wherefore,’”’ 
Also ‘‘Romance’’ for Piano. 
Mme. 


FLLA BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANISTE and TEACHER, alse 
Vocal Coach and Accompanist 


refers te Mme. Louise Homer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bechtel Alcock. 


Applications made at 206 W. 95th Street, N. Y. Tel, 9689 River. 
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TENOR 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recital 


569 W. 150th St., New York 
Tel. 2900 Audubon 


KIRK TOWNS 


BARITONE 
Member of Board of Directors 


Chicago Musical College 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WELDON HUNT 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 


CAROLINA WHITE, Prima Donna Soprano 


of Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Co. 
Studio, Steinert Building BOSTON, MASS 


: KORTSCHAK 


VIOLINIST 
BERLIN, GERMANY 


Address c/o CONCERT DIRECTION HH. WOLFF 
Flottwellstr. 1. 


Walter Henry Hall 


Conductor Choral Music at 
Columbia University 
Mr. Hall may be engaged as a COACH for 
CHURCH and ORATORIO SINGERS 


Address: 49 Claremont Ave., New York City 




















LAURA GRAVES IN RECITAL 





Mezzo-Soprano at Her Best in a Group 
of French Songs 


A fair-sized audience listened with much 
enjoyment to a song recital at AZolian Hall 
last Saturday afternoon when Laura 
Graves, a mezzo-soprano, not heard here 
in recent years, appeared, assisted by Sam- 
uel Chotzinoff at the piano. 

The program, which contained the usual 
quota of Schubert, Schumann and Brahms, 
though conventional, was made interesting 
by the inclusion of a group of French 


songs in which the singer did her best 
work of the afternoon. These were Du- 
pare’s “L’Invitation au Voyage,” Debussy’s 
“Mandoline” and “Lia’s Air” from the 
same composer's early work, “L’Enfant 
Prodigue.” 

A certain amount of nervousness at the 
beginning prevented Miss Graves from do- 
ing full justice to Schubert’s “An die 
Musik” and “Das Fischermadchen.” Like- 
wise “Die Allmacht” was too big an wun- 
dertaking for one possessing her vocal 
quality. On the other hand, Schumann’s 
“Der Sandmann” and “Marienwtirmchen” 
were nicely done, and by the time “Auf- 
trage” was reached she had quite found 
herself. In the Brahms “Der, Jager” and 
“Der Tod das ist die kithle Nacht” she 
evinced powers of no mean order, but 
again she could not carry the authorita- 
tive delivery so necessary in the ringing 
“Der Schmied” to the best purpose. 

Exquisite tone and a command of the 
subtleties of nuancing characterized her 
singing of the Duparce song and the “Man- 
doline” was so skilfully handled that the 
audience demanded a repetition. There 
was keen insight into the dramatic in the 
air of Lia which was also vocally most 
commendable. 

Just why a singer will waste two num- 
bers in a recital on the salon songs of 
Landon Ronald—a brilliant conductor, but 
a composer of no individuality—is a mat- 
ter for contemplation. The much sung 
“Prelude” and “Down in the Forest” were 
given and were also applauded. The old 
English song “The Three Fishers” was 
well worth reviving. Edith Simonds, a 
California composer, now in New York, 
was represented by a charming fancy called 
“Song of the Brown Lily,” which should 
be heard more frequently, for it is a dainty 
melodic song that has a place in the réper- 
toire of concert-singers. Mary Turner 
Salter’s “Her Love Song” closed the pro- 
gram. 

Miss Graves’s voice is a mezzo of agree- 
able quality and she manages it with much 
taste in the major part of her work. Her 
mezza voce is delightful, pure and clear 
and her diction and enunciation in Ger- 
man, French and English is notable. The 
impression which she made, however, was, 
on the whole, eminently satisfactory. 

The accompaniments were played by Mr. 
Chotzinoff in his usual artistic style. 
though a more pronounced attack would 
have been effective at certain places in the 
program. A. W. K. 





Operatic “Elijah” Impresses Audience in 
Grand Rapids 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Nov. 15.—“Elijah” 
was presented as a music-drama last eve- 
ning and the grandeur of the oratorio was 
enriched and vivified. Gwilym Miles, the 
Elyah, found in this version an oppor- 
tunity for new dramatic fire. Mme. Ester 
Adaberto sang the Widow with good ef- 
fect and splendid voice. Eva Vera, con- 
tralto, and Sebastian Burnetti, tenor, con- 
tributed their share to this excellent pro- 
duction under the leadership of Frederick 
De Salle. E. H. 


Dayton Gives Alda a Cordial Welcome 
Tortepo, O., Nov. 15.—Frances Alda, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, was so- 
loist last evening for the first concert of 
the Orpheus Club. The Valentine Theater 
was filled to capacity and the fascinating 
singer received one of the most cordial 
welcomes ever given a singer in Toledo. 
The soprano sang four intensely interesting 
groups and was encored several times. 
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“VITA NUOVA” IN MILWAUKEE 





Season of Choral Concerts Worthily 
Opened by Musik Verein 


MirtwavuKeEE, Nov. 11.—To the Milwau- 
kee Musik Verein belongs the honor of 
opening the choral season of 1912-13 in 
Milwaukee, in an auspicious and truly 
worthy manner. “La Vita Nuova” (“The 
New Life”), by Wolf-Ferrari, presented 
for the first time in America just a year 
ago by the Musik Verein, was repeated as 
the initial presentation of the new season 
and the society achieved an even more 
pronounced success in it, by reason of its 
more polished production, the choice of 
the same principal soloist, Horatio McCon- 
nell, and the improved organization of the 
cohorts under Herman A. Zeitz,. director. 
Contributing to the second rendition of 
the Wolf-Ferrari work was the same or- 
chestra as before, the Theodore Thomas 
from Chicago; the same organist, Wilhelm 
Middelschulte; the same pianist, Mrs. 
Herman A, Zeitz; and, as already men- 
tioned, the same admirable soloist, Mr. 
McConnell, while only one part went into 
other hands, the soprano being Mrs. Elsa 
Kellner, of Milwaukee. The well-mar 
shaled chorus of the Verein and an excel- 
lently trained children’s chorus deserve 
warm praise. It was the 435th concert of 
the Milwaukee Musik Verein. 


Not a seat was vacant in the Pabst The-° 


ater for this concert. The second part of 
the program was devoted to orchestral se- 
lections by the Thomas Orchestra. Mr. 
Stock gave a fine reading of “Les Erin- 
nyes.” Massenet, with violoncello obbligato 
by Bruno Steindel, and of two Wagner 
selections. 

The 436th concert of the Musik Verein 
will be given on February 17, the offering 
being Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade.” 

M. N. S. 


CLEVELAND GREETS STOCK 








Capacity House Hears Orchestra and 
Alma Gluck 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 16.—Never has the sym- 
phony course opened so brilliantly as it did 
on Tuesday evening, when the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra and Alma Gluck were 
greeted with a capacity house. The or- 
chestra was in excellent form, and under 
Frederick A. Stock’s baton a program of 
great variety was given, ranging from Mo- 
zart to d’Indy. Part of the Massenet suite, 
“Les Errinves,” with the “Elégie,” superbly 
played by Bruno Steindel, served as a me- 
morial to the dead composer. Césat 
Franck’s “Chasseur Maudit” made a noble 
climax at the concert’s close. Mr. Stock’s 
reception was of the heartiest kind. 

Miss Gluck, as the soloist of the evening, 
not only made three appearances upon the 
program, but also sang three additional en- 
cores, one of them with orchestra, Bishon’s 
“Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark.” Her selec- 
tions were Mozart’s “II re nastore,” Mica- 
ela’s air from. “Carmen,” Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Chant Indoue,” the Spross “Will o’ 
the Wisp” and an aria from Charpentier’s 
“Louise.” Miss Gluck made the most em- 
phatic kind of an impression with her ear- 
nestness of manner, her limpid tone and 
smooth delivery and with the ethereal qual- 
ity of her singing.’ A. B 





Ethelynde Smith Ready for Season 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, whose home 
is in Portland, Me., has been spending sev- 
eral weeks in New York City, where she 
has been coaching on répertoire for the 
present season. She was one of the so- 
loists at the Maine Music Festival in rort 
and has already filled several important 
engagements this season. She will make 
her headquarters at Portland for the bal- 
ance of the season. 





New Melodrama by Arthur Hartmann 


A melodrama, “Barbara,” by Arthur 
Hartmann, recently completed, is in the 
press of the Gamble Music Company of 
Chicago. This is the third work of this 
character Mr. Hartmann has to his credit, 
the other two being Oscar Wilde’s “A Bal- 
lade of Reading Gaol” and Stephen Phil- 
lips’s “Christ in Hades.” 
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AN EVENING OF TRAV- 
ELAUGHS 


Five Sunday afternoons at Carnegie Hall and Ten 
Sunday evenings at Lyric Theatre. 
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WORLD-FAMED DANCER 

Assisted by VOLININ and 
a SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
beginning at Metropolitan 
Opera House, Tuesday, De- 
cember 3d. 
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Second American Tour 


‘““A Great Mozart Singer.’’ 
Engaged by N. Y. Mozart So- 
ciety—Plaza, and Ritz Carl- 
ton Musicales. 

Brililant Young Planiste 

First tour in America. Al 
ready engaged by the_ Boston 
Symphony Orchestra—Metropol- 
itan Opera House, Sunday Con- 
certs—Boston Opera House, Sun- 
day Concerts—New York Mozart 
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|\VON WARLICH DISCOVERS “THE BEST AMERICAN SONG” 
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Distinguished Russian Baritone, 


Here for Tour, Expresses Be- 
lief that Chadwick’s ‘‘A Ballad 
of Trees and the Master’’ Is 
Our Greatest Product of Song 
Composition and Tells Why— 
Objects to Rampant Emotiona- 
lism in Our Songs 








is posing with a friend. 


N Reinhold Von Warlich, the baritone who is now in 


America for his third concert tour, 


diverse subjects. 


his art, Mr. Von Warlich has 


of thought. 

What singer now before the American 
public would dare hazard an opinion as 
to the best American song? And yet this 
is what Mr. Von Warlich has the temerity 
Says the singer: 

“Your best American song, in my opin- 
ion, is George W. Chadwick’s ‘A Ballad 
of Trees and the Master.” I discovered it 
a year ago and was so impressed with it 
that I showed it to many of my musical 
friends in Europe who were tremendously 
impressed with its power and beauty. 

“Beauty in a song is an elusive matter 
especially when one comes to analyze it. 
But take this song’—and he seated him- 
self at the piano—‘“and listen.” 

And then he sang it in a way which 
brought out to the full its impressive 
beauty. 

“In the first place Mr. Chadwick must 
be congratulated on his choice of a poem, 
Nowadays when words are so _ often 
chosen merely as pegs upon which to hang 
melodies it is refreshing to find a song in 
which the words are really great. I think 
that Sidney Lanier is, in many respects, 
one of your greatest poets, and this, short 
as it is, one of his best efforts. In con- 
trast, in dignity, in repression, in diction, 
it is masterly. Such a poem must be an 
inspiration to a composer. ~ 

“In his setting Mr. Chadwick must have 
approached the words with a strong sense 
of their value, for he has set it reverently. 
There is no ranting, no surplus of emo- 
tion, but a very commendable restraint. 
Mr. Chadwick must have felt these words 
and the publisher must have been far from 
his mind. 

“Technically, there is the tragedy of the 
short introduction, a perfection of decla- 
mation, economy of resources, a classic 
reticence. In this Mr. Chadwick has fol- 
lowed the lead of the great masters of 
song. Take Schubert, for example,” and 
he took down a volume of that master’s 
songs. “Take the ‘Crusader’ and the ‘Meer- 
estille.’ Here is the same classic econ- 
omy, the same simplicity of outline and 
expression and the same sincere truth in 
the straightforward musical statement of 
the poem. 


to do. 


“Schumann shows many of the same 
characteristics but with this difference: 
Schumann frequently dost sight of the 


words and set rather the emotional scheme 
back of them as he imagined it. As a result 
we have more of Schumann and less of 
the poet. Brahms was an avowed emo- 
tionalist and revelled in the emotional. For 
this reason his songs, many of them, lose 
the power and beauty which come from 
simplicity and economy of resource. 


Chadwick Stands Out Alone 


“Chadwick, as far as I have been able 
to examine American songs, stands out 


Reinhold Von Warlich, baritone, now in America for a concert 
tour, enjoying his favorite sport skiing in Canada. On 
the left he is taking a high jump at the end of a glide. 
In the picture on the right Mr. Von Warlich (on the left) 


one finds not 
only a musician of parts but also a thinker on many and 
Not content with the knowledge of 
explored 
unusual lines of thought with a resultant independence 





along many 














alone. Of course, I cannot claim to have 
a complete knowledge of the works of 
Americans, but of many songs. which I 
have examined this is by far the best. In 
fact, it is so good that it is worthy to 
stand beside the best songs of the classic 
masters. 

“Sidney Homer has written some ex- 
cellent songs, especially those in which he 
tries to portray a situation requiring local 
color. I find in them that same simplicity 
of expression and that same discretion in 
the choice of words. About other Ameri- 
can composers of a certain class of songs 
I have little to say. I have in mind one 
song which has had a great sale and has 
become tremendously popular. This song 
was written with one eye on the publisher 
and the ether on the public by a cocaine 
filled musician to the words of an alco- 
holic poet! 


Objects to Rampant Emotionalism 


“What I find in the American song to 
object to is a rampant. emotionalism, your 
national characteristic of exaggeration, an 
extravagance of expression. Even when 
the words are good there is too much 
playing to the gallery, too little restraint. 
A song should not bear on its face the 
entire thing which it is meant to express. 
The value of a work of art lies in its sug- 
gestiveness, in the things which it leaves 
to the imagination. That which carries on 
its face its whole significance soon loses 
its value. 

“Part of this false standard in song 
writing in America is due to the attitude 
of some publishers The publisher is a 
business man and he, of course, looks to 
the financial result, and for that I do not 
blame him However, such a standpoint 
seldom brings artistic results. The great 
songs are written by the man who, in the 
quiet of his study, is stunned by the 
greatness of a poem and reverently sets it 
to music because he is impelled from 
within. He sees before him only the sat- 
isfaction of an ideal and there is no vision 
of the box-office and an applauding gal- 
lery. 

“Chadwick’s song, I see, was a prize 
winning composition. I congratulate the 
judges. It speaks well for America .that 
they were able to recognize a masterpiece. 
Judges are not always so I understand 
that it has had a good sale. So much the 
better, for that speaks well of the sin- 
cerity of the American singer and his 
public 

“The tendency of modern music, in 
songs as well as in other compositions is 
toward the complex and obscure rather 
than toward the simple and sincere. There 
is no reason why modern music should 
not make use of modern melodic and har- 
monic ideas and, at the same time, de- 
claim the subject with a simple and sin- 





cere dignity. It may be out of style to 
demand Greek simplicity in modern art, 
but one must always remember that the 
fundamentals of art as they discovered 
them, simplicity, dignity, sincerity, economy, 
still remain the canons of true art.” 
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Stephen Townsend’s Boston Recitals 


Boston, Nov. 18.—Stephen Townsend, 
the baritone, has been engaged to give a re- 
cital at the Harvard Musical Association, 
on December 19, when he will present a 
program consisting entirely of Cliarles F. 
Manney’s compositions. Mr. ‘Townsend 
will give three recitals in Steinert Hall, 
with Max Heinrich at the piano; the first 
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Horatio Connell 
Bass-Baritone 
Scores in Return Performance of 
“La Vita Nuova.’”’ 
Evening Wisconsin, Nov. 5, 1912. 


The re-engagement of Horatio Connell 
was fully appreciated by the audience. His 
iitelligence, delivery and enunciation place 
him high as an artist in oratorio and con- 
cert work. 


Man’g’t: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Tuesday Evening, November 26th 
CARNEGIE HALL 


Steinway Piano Used 


a Schumann program, January 9, followed 
by an evening with Schubert, on February 
6, and a March 6 recital composed of com- 
positions by Weingartner, Bantock, Bossé 
and Jenson. Two of Mr. Townsend’s 
pupils, who have gained success, are Mrs. 
Olive Whiteley Hilton, the soprano, who 
has been engaged as soloist at the Union 
Church, and Mrs. Florence Cook Adams, 
the contralto, at the Second Unitarian 
Church. A. E. 





Los Angeles Experiments with Music 
for the Masses 


Los ANGELES, Noy. 13.—In its first con- 
cert the People’s Orchestra, under Edward 
Lebegott, proved that it could plav an ex- 
cellent program at short notice. Last Sun- 
day afternoon the local Music Teachers’ 
Association began a series of concerts by 
this orchestra and soloists to supnly a de- 
mand that it feels ought to exist for good 
music at low prices. Presumably the con- 
certs are for the factory man and the shop 
girl; but the latter was rather conspicuous 
by her absence. She could get a moving 
picture show ‘round the corner for five 
cents and the concert would have cost her 
twenty-five. The program included “Tann- 
hauser” overture, “Scenes  Pittoresque,” 
Massenet; a Reverie by C. E. Pember- 
ton, a local composer, and the “Dance of 
the Hours.” Mrs. W. N. Tiffany, soprano, 
sang operatic selections. W. F. G. 


Grace Davis Wins Approval 


Grace Davis, soprano, scored a decided 
success at the first musicale of the Pi Tau 
Kappa Club in New York on November 
11, when she sang the “Vissi d’Arte” from 
“Tosca,” Reynaldo Hahn’s “Were My 
Song with Wings Provided,” and Walter 
Morse Rummel’s “Ecstasy.” She was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm and added as an 
encore Mary Turner Salter’s “The Chry- 
santhemum.” Her beautiful voice and 
solid musicianship made a deep impres- 
sion and her work was spoken of in high- 
est terms. Miss Davis will appear on No- 
vember 23 as soloist at a concert in the 
Columbia Auditorium, South Orange, N. J. 

On the same program appeared Winifred 
Richardson, pianist, playing the E Flat 
Minor Scherzo of Brahms, Leschetizky’s 
“Arabesque” and “La Piccola,” a Liszt 
“Liebestraum” and the “Spozalizio” from 
the “Années de Pélerinnage” with excel- 
lent results. 
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PANDEMONIUM FOR RUFFO IN NEW YORK 





[Continued from page 1] 





that his sensational heralding has _ not 
served him to best artistic purpose. That 
he possesses the secret of arousing the 
frenetic acclamations of the multitude is 
absolutely undeniable. But that he satis- 
fies the fastidious is open to grave question. 
Whatever his brilliant record in the past, 
whatever great achievements he may be 
destined to put to his credit in the future, 
Mr. Ruffo quite failed last Tuesday to im- 
press one as a great, serious or convinc- 
ingly sincere artist. Only too frequently 
did his aim seem to be the satisfaction of 
the unthinking. And he proceeds to this 
end by devices that have been worn thread- 
bare by generations of operatic tenors. 

His voice is large of volume, agile and 
of wide range. It is of a distinct tenor 
quality at the top, in which register it has 
much hard brilliancy, vibrancy and _ reso- 
nance, and is true to the pitch. The lower 
tones on the other hand are wooden, hol- 
low and deficient in resonant qualities. The 
texture of the voice is not of the finest; and 
it failed to disclose last Tuesday that melt- 
ing lusciousness of quality that had been 
ascribed to it. Moreover, it is distinctly 
tremulous, especially on loud, sustained 
high tones. It lacks warmth. And it is 
to be regretted that Mr. Ruffo finds 
so little need for attention to sub- 
tleties of shading. He discloses ques- 
tionable taste, moreover, in his manner of 
emitting high notes blatantly and in pro- 
longing them far beyond their written 
value. But as he has an abundant breath 
supply he is tempted to the abuse of his re- 
sources in this manner. His delivery of 
the “Drinking Song” was madly acclaimed 
on the strength of such-effects, but it was 
not artistic. 

As an actor Mr. Ruffo impressed one as 
conventionally operatic, as wanting repose, 
distinction and refinement. Barbier and 
Carré’s Hamlet is, like their whole libretto, 
a contemptible perversion of the Shakes- 
pearian original, but it seemed possible that 
there might be more in it than Mr. Rufto 
revealed. 

The rest of the cast shone none too bril- 
liantly. Miss Zeppilli, a far better singer 
than she used to be, sang Ophelia prettily, 
but she did not make the most of the 
florid mad scene, though much of it was 
given with lightness and grace. Mme de 
Cisneros looked regal as the Queen and 


made most of her few opportunities for 
acting. Her singing was less commenda- 
ble. Mr. Huberdeau, while*not in his very 
best voice, made a generally satisfactory 
King. Henri Scott’s Ghost was well sung, 
but his make-up conveyed no spectral illus- 
sion. Mr. Campanini conducted and the 
orchestra played this deadly dull and hope- 
lessly uninspired score with a care that 
proved only too unavailing. H. F. P. 


Other critical opinions: 


He is unquestionably an extraordinary singer, 
extraordinary in the volume and range of his voice, 
in his command of the technics of singing, es- 
necially in his breath-control, in the vitality and 
vibrancy of his tones, his ability to give them 
dramatically expressive color, his finished dic- 
tion. He is extraordinary, too, in his dramatic 
action—extraordinary from the viewpoint provided 
by the opera.—H. E. Krehbiel in The Tribune. 

Titta Ruffo held his audience by the supremacy 
of his art, the nobility of his voice and the ex- 
cellence of his virtuosity. He never strained. He 
was never meretricious. His art was flawless. 
The limpid purity and suavity with which Titta 
Ruffo produced his tones led many to declare he 
was really not a great baritone, but a great tenor. 
—Charles Henry Meltzer in The American. 

His voice is of immense power and sonority. It 
is still young, fresh and vibrant, and its youthful- 
ness is still one of its chief charms. It is a voice 
of rather metallic quality; a voice of bronze, un- 
til it is foreed to its extreme power in its upper 
tones, when it is as a bfazen clarion. And these 
tones are the sensational feature of his singing. 
Mr. Ruffo’s vocal style allows of little variety of 
color and of little variety of emotional or dra- 
matic expression, such as a greater musical en- 
dowment and vocal skill might find even in 
Thomas’s music.—Richard Aldrich in The Times. 


While there can be no question as to Ruffo’s 
rank as a great artist, in some respects he was not 
fully up to expectations in the réle he sang and 
acted last night. And there are a number of New 
York musicians, competent to speak, who to-day 
feel a sense of disappointment over the voice and 
the art of Ruffo as revealed on this occasion.— 
Pierre V. R. Key in The World. 

‘This Italian baritone has certain gifts which 
will insure him popular favor while time spares 
him. His voice is a high baritone, and like most 
voices of its kind is hollow and cold in the low 
register. But in the middle and upper range it 
iS a voice of magnificent power. It is not warm 
in quality, but it has vitality and dramatic value. 
Mr. Ruffo sings with great freedom and without 
forcing. He has enormous breath support and 
his control is perfect.—W. J. Henderson in The 
Sun, 

But in the legitimate tones where other bari- 
tones glory, Mr. Ruffo’s voice can scarcely be 
called beautiful. He has a ‘‘vibrato’’ most pro- 
nounced, and the lowest notes he sang last night 
were without “color”? or resonance. Nor is h’‘s 
voice huge in volume. Stripped of its top notes— 
but that would he another story. The fact re- 
mains that his is a sensational voice and Mr. Ruffo 
is a sensational singer. His acting is crude.—The 


Herald. 


Distinguished Quartet for “The Messiah” 


Walter Henry Hall will give a perform- 
ance of Handel’s “Messiah” on the even- 
ing of Wednesday, December 18, when the 
choral part will be sung by a select choir 
of 125 voices, and a large orchestra will 
assist. A distinguished quartet of soloists 
has been engaged, Lillian Blauvelt, - so- 
prano; Pearl Benedict-Jones, contralto; 
Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Putnam Griswold, 
bass. Mr. Griswold makes his first ap- 
pearance in oratorio in New York on this 
occasion. 





Philharmonic’s “Annual Members” Con- 
cert 


For its annual members the New York 
Philharmonic gave its first concert in the 
Grand Ball Room of the Waldorf-Astoria 
on Tuesday evening, November 19. This 
was the first of the two concerts for the 
especial benefit of “annual members” and 
for it a splendid program was prepared. 
The program will be reviewed in Mustcat 
AMERICA next week. 





New York Début of Mr. Philips 


Arthur Philips, American baritone, who 
has been one of Mr. Hammerstein’s leading 
singers in London, will make his New York 
début at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday even- 
ing, November 26, at the first Volpe Sym- 
phony Concert. Mr. Philips will sing an 
Aria from the opera “Benvenuto,” Diaz, 
which has never been sung here before. 





Marie Stapleton Murray Wins Favor 


Troy, N. Y., Nov. 17.—Marie Stapleton- 
Murray was the soloist of the Troy Vocal 
Society at Troy, N. Y., last Wednesday 
night, when the popular Pittsburgh soprano 
was received with every evidence of ap- 
proval. “mw % S. 





Titta Ruffo to Sing Arias in Concert 


Titta Ruffo will sing several of his 
operatic arias in a concert at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on November 25, assisted 
by Helen Stanley, of the Chicago Opera 
Company. 





Stojowski Recital at von Ende School 


Sigismond Stojowski, the prominent 
Polish pianist and teacher, will appear on 
November 26 in a piano recital at the von 
Ende School, New York, where he is a 
member of the faculty. 


BOSTON SOPRANO’S DEBUT 


Katherine Lincoln Wins Success, Ably 
Assisted by Dagmar Rubner 

Boston, Nov. 14.—This evening, in 
Steinert Hall, Katherine Lincoln, soprano, 
of this city, made her début, assisted by 
Dagmar de C. Rubner, pianist. Edith 
Bradford was accompanist. The program 
was interesting and intelligently inter- 
preted. It included songs by Handel, 
Franz, Wolf, Victor Staub, Raoul Laparra, 
Pierné, Moret, Widor, Clough-Leighter, 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond, Granville Bantock, 
Marion Bauer, Dagmar de C. Rubner. Miss 
Rubner played pieces by Rachmaninoff, 
Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Brahms, 
Debussy, Ravel, Courtland-Palmer. 

Miss Lincoln’s program was pleasantly 
unhackneyed, and its interpretation gave 
general pleasure to a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. She gave close attention to 
the contents and the varying nature of 
each song that she sang. Her style was 
broad and fluent in the old melodies of 
Handel, but she was equally at home in 
the more modern songs. _ The group by 
modern French composers was _ particu- 
larly worthy of remark. The song by Miss 
Rubner, “Pierrot,” proved successful, and 
was redemanded. It is written in a light 
and piquant manner. 

Miss Rubner, as a pianist, has a well- 
developed technic, musicianly knowledge 
and feeling for her instrument. In im- 
pressionistic music by modern Russians, 
as well as in the performance of Brahms, 
she exhibited a considerable technical 
equipment, which she employed as a 
legitimate method of presenting her ideas. 
She played a Brahms intermezzo with un- 
derstanding and poetry. 





Leo Ornstein’s Recital 

Leo Ornstein, the young Russian pianist, 
who has appeared during the past two 
years as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic, Volpe and People’s Symphony 
Orchestras, will give a recital at A®olian 
Hall on the evening of December 7, when 
his program will contain two movements 
of Schubert’s A Minor Sonata, op. 42, a 
work rarely heard; the César Franck “Pre- 
lude, Choral et Fugue,” the Chopin Valses 
in F Minor, G Flat Major and C Sharp 
Minor, Etudes, op. 25, Nos. 2, 3, 5, 9, II, 
and op. 10, No. 5, his own “Suite Russe,” 
“In Modo Scarlatti’ and Mazurka and 
Liszt’s “Au bord d’une_ source” and 
Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody. 











UTNAM CRISWOLD 


OF METROPOLITAN OPERA 





BASSO 


Scores Another Artistic Triumph as HACEN 


H. E. Krehbiel in N. Y. Tribune, Noy. 17, 1912. 

“In the high lights of yesterday's perform- 
ance stood two Americans, Mme. Fremstad 
and Mr.. Griswold (a Hagen of splendid 
fibre dramatically as well as musically.) 
To them, Bayreuth, its high priests and its 


pilgrims might well come to do obeisance.”’ 


W. J. Henderson, in N. Y. Sun, Nov. 17, 1912. 

Putnam Griswold was a most 
excellent Hagen. His embodiment of Wag- 
ner’s sinister Nibelung is adequate, command- 
ing and convincing. His voice is well suit- 
ed to the music and while he sings always 
with due regard for the melodic line, he enun- 
ciates so well and shows such respect for 
rhythm, that he brings out the declamation 
of Wagner perfectly.” 


Charles Henry Meltzer, In N. Y. American, 
Nov. 17th, 1912. 
“A notable feature of the performance, 
a feature almost, if not quite as admirable, 
in its way, as the Briinnhilde of Mme. Frem- 





Putnam Griswold 
Hagen. 











stad—was the ‘Hagen’ of Putnam Griswold. 
It rivalled the best Hagens ever heard or 
seen here. Mr. Griswold was in glorious 
voice and he had composed his character 
carefully and thoughtfully.”’ 


Richard Aldrich, in N. Y. Times, Nov. 17, 1912. 
‘An extraordinarily fine impersonation of 

Hagen was given by M 

As beautiful and sonorous in voice as it was 


r. Putnam Griswold. 


powerful and vivid in action.”’ 


Pierre V. R. Key, in N. Y. World, Nov. 17, 1912. 

‘Quite as important an impersonation as 
Brinnhilde, was the Hagen of Mr. Putnam 
Griswold, whose voice yesterday was sonorous 
and finely used. His singing and acting of 
this sinister rdle has not been equalled in 
many years.’ 


Max Smith, in N. Y. Press, Nov. 17, 1912. 
“Splendid vocally and histrionically was 
Griswold, as Hagen.”’ 
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VOCAL TEACHER WITH NOVEL IDEAS 





Arthur Stahlschmidt Describes How 
He Resolved Upon Certain 
Theories Regarding the Voice 
and Its Use—His Distinguished 
Career 


Talal teachers with claims to 
ideas are not exactly rare individuals 
but there are comparatively few who, in 
the last analysis, prove their ideas to be of 
any great account. A New York teacher 
who has a stock of truly invaluable no- 
tions is Arthur Stahlschmidt, whose list 
of pupils includes a number of distin- 
guished names. 

Mr. Stahlschmidt, who has been 
years in evolving his theories, has made 
discoveries which ought doubtless to be 
found of great practical importance when 
disseminated. 


new 


many 


they become more widely 
While no end of attention is customarily 
given by vocal instructors to the organs of 
tlhe throat, Mr. Stahlschmidt has found 


that the development and cultivation of the 
sense of hearing means much in successful 
singing. 

Before setting out unaided upon the 
discovery of those principles Mr. Stahl- 
schmidt sought long and earnestly to 
solve the problems that were perplexing 
him. He studied with a number of the 
best known teachers in Europe, but 
eventually found himself obliged to rely 
on his own intellectual resources. Born 
in London and educated in England and in 
Germany, he had originally been destined 
for a business career. He had musical in- 
stincts, however, and he set abort to cul- 
tivate them at the Guildhall School of 
Music. He studied piano and theory as 
well as singing, but as his singing did not 
progress satisfactorily he determined to 
become an instrumentalist. He studied 
for another space of time at the Leipsic 
Conservatory but finally he determined to 
make another attempt at singing, and so 
went to the famous Stockhausen. Subse- 
quently he went to Giovannini, to Vanun- 
cini and several others. 

Observations of Vanuncini regarding 
the relative placements of various vowel 
sounds first opened Mr. Stahlschmidt’s 
eyes to certain principles which had hith- 
erto escaped him. “It dawned upon me 
one. day,” he relates, “that Venuncini 
‘thought in circles.’ I determined to try 
it. too. I said to myself, ‘The higher the 
tone the greater the angle of deflection.’ 
| learned to pose my head well on my 
shoulders and with the poise sense to 
radiate my tone from the magic ‘There’ at 
the back of my neck. Little bv little the 
sense of poise developed and somehow 
the co-ordination of balances seemed to 
adjust itself automatically to my need un 
til one day I found the voice of the head 


situated somewhere inside my brain be- 
hind my nose. I thought I had a new 
sense, something I could no more define 
than other people. So I gave up trying 


and listened instead, and for the first time 





Arthur Stahlschmidt, the Prominent New 
York Vocal Teacher 


allowed my hearing to guide the muscle 
sense, little by little. 

“IT began my system of eliminating all 
superfluous sense. I| found myself with 
two automatic receptive senses, sight and 
hearing, and one creative sense—move- 





ment. Muscle tension, while it gave me 
balance, gave me consciousness of. stiff- 
ness. So I slept my muscle sense out and 
went to my ear. I traced back the mes- 
sage of the ear and in the inner ear | 


found the semicircular canal sense and the 
colea or hearing senses. I argued that 
when I made a sound, an energy, force 
amplitude of the vibration must be trans- 
mitted to the brain independently of pitch; 
for pitch is merely the sense of the rapid- 
ity of vibration. The difference between a 
loud tone and a_ soft one was_ not 
one of pitch but of energy. The organs 
of balance—they measure for us the angle 
of our intent, they project our thought 
from it, center outward along the lines of 
its radiation. They co-ordinate the mus- 
cle combination and suggest to the cere- 
bellum the harmony of movement; so the 
‘cello player plays with his head just as 
the baseball player senses the co-ordination 
of his throwing. Here we have the secret 
of the old Bel Canto school—the attack of 
the tone in the voice of the head with the 
intelligence of the sound. 


“The secret of the open throat, the 
articulation of the voice on the lips, the 
sunport of the tone, the contact of the 
breath all lie here within the recess of 
this little organ Under the stimulus of 
the will it brines about the harmony of 
muscle movement necessary to the intent 
of the tone and then at the same time 
receives through the message of the ear 
drum the exact measure of result of 


physical effort enforcing the need in turn 
of the carrying of its impulse of pitch.” 








EDVINA REPRESENTS BRITISH NOBILITY IN OPERA 





Hahn Paris 
soprano, 


\t one of the Reyna'do 
concerts in 1908 an unknown 
Mrs. Cecil Edwardes, appeared on the pro- 


eram. When she completed the first verse 
of the song her hearers broke into rap- 
turous applause. Similar demonstrations 


followed each succeeding passage until the 
number was finished and then an ovation 
ensued. It was found that she was the 
wife of the Hon. Cecil Edwardes, a brother 
of Lord Kensington, and that she had been 
studying with Jean de Reszke. 

Afterward the correspondent of the 
Pall Mall Gazette talked with the singer, 
and so great was the enthusiasm of the 
interviewer and so emphatic his praise that 
London soon knew that a great English 
singer had “arrived.” The Covent Garden 
authorities began negotiations, with the re- 
sult that as Mme. Edvina Mrs. Edwardes 
sang the part of Marguerite on the Cov- 
ent Garden stage just five months later. 
In the royal box -sat Queen Alexandra 
and in the stalls British nobility watched 
one of its own members strive for her 
first laurels on the operatic stage. How- 
ever, it was not as the wife of the Hon. 
Cecil Edwardes, third son of the fourth 
Baron Kensington, that she was remem- 
bered after that occasion, but, rather, as 
Marie Louise Edvina, the creator of a 
new Marguerite, a wistful, annealing her- 
oine and the possessor of a beautiful voice. 

When, a year later, she reappeared in 
the same role she had gained in poise and 


confidence and her voice was even more 
limpid and lovely in ecuality. All that she 
did betrayed the artistic taste that under- 
lay the whole of the impersonation. It 
was conceded that she had the rare good 
fortune to distinction and _ the 
ability to impart it to her characterization 

Mme. Edvina gained in temperament 
and in dramatic power until to-day she is 
at home in such widely differing rdles as 
Valiella in “The Jewels of the Madonna” 
and Louise in Charnentier opera. It 


p' SSESS 


the 
was the supreme test of her art when at 
the Onéra Comique, in Paris, she made a 
conquest upon the occasion of her first 
appearance in “Louise.” Mme. [dvina 
will make her début at the Boston Opera 
on November 25, singing Antonia in 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” but it will be in the 
Charpentier opera, to be sung early in the 
that her real introduction will be 
accomplished. Her Tosca will be disclosed 
to Boston opera-goers this season and in 
January she will create Maliel/la in “The 
Jewels of the Madonna.” 


season, 


Samuel Gardnefr’s Violin Recital 


A violin recital was given last Saturday 
afternoon at the Institute of Musical Art 
by Samuel Gardner, a pupil of the In- 
stitute. The young violinist attempted a 
very ambitious program and acquitted him- 
self with considerable credit. He showed 


good musical insight in his interpretations, 


a factor which creatly outweighs his lack 
of technic. He played with a fairly firm 
tone. The program: 

1. Sonata in G minor, “Devil’s Tri!l,” Tartini; 
II. Chaconne, for violin alone, Bach; III. (a) 
Adagio e Allegro, Lulli, (b) La Précieuse, Com- 
perin, (c) Sicilienne et Rigandon, Francoeur, (d) 
Liebesfreud, Kreisler; IV, I Palpiti, Paganini. 


THOMAS ORCHESTRA 





IN NBW SYMPHONY 


Ewald Straesser’s Work Has 
American Premiere —Galston’s 
Chicago Debut 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, November 18, 1912. 


Last week’s orchestral concerts here 
were doubly notable in the presentation 
for the first time in America of a sym- 


phony by Ewald Straesser, professor of 
the Cologne Conservatory, and in the first 
Chicago hearing for Gottfried Galston, the 
pianist. 

The symphony was first performed in 
1909 in Cologne and has been, on the 
whole, favorably received upon the Con- 
tinent. It is Straesser’s op. 22, his earlier 
efforts consisting of songs, chamber 
music, a piano concerto, piano pieces and 
shorter orchestral works. The first move- 
ment, opening alla breve, contains some 
not too commonplace thematic material 
presented with more than an average de- 


gree of orchestral coloring and is far 
more satisfactory from every standpoint 
than the Andante Sostenuto which fol- 
lows. The Scherzo and Trio constituted 


the real achievement of the work, and here 
the composer conceived and carried out 
some of the most remarkable of tonal 
combinations. If the Symphony remains 
in the répertoire it will be largely because 
of this movement. 

The concerto, Beethoven’s last, the Fifth 
in FE. Flat, gives opportunity for the re- 
viewer to confess to musical /ése-mayesté in 
characterizing it as woefully uninteresting. 
It doubtless atforded Mr. Galston the full 
est opportunity for the display of his in- 
terpretative ability. His reading was dis- 
tinctly that of the musician and was im- 
bued with reverence as well as conserva- 
tive repression. His work was so devoid 
of anparent effort that some of the places 
which at best sound like wrong notes 
seemed almost natural. Mr Galston 
evokes a tone quality in p-ano and meszo- 


forte passage work which is distinctive in 
its excellence. 
Mr. Stock’s opening ‘“Lebensfreude,”’ 


Overture b-- George Schvmann, was imbued 
with all the abandon which such a work 
requires and in which Mr. Stock finds his 
most sympathetic vehicle The _ closing 
Waenerian excerpt. the “Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey” from “Gétterdammerung,” was 
equally well done. N. deV. 


Reception in Polacco’s Honor 


\n interesting social gathering took 
place on Sunday afternoon, November 1o, 
when Guglielmo Carvson entertained a few 


friends to welcome the new conductor of 
the Metropolitan Opera, Signor Giorgio 
Polacco and his wife. Mr. Polacco and 
Mr. Caruson are friends of many years’ 


standing, Mr. Caruson having sung vnder 
the leadership of Mr. Polacco many years 
in European \mong the guests 
were: 
Mr. and 


Ferdinand 
Mrs. J Massey 


opera. 


Chisholm, Mr. and 
Seligman, Florence Seligman, Mr. and 
i 2 Rhind, Dr. and Mrs. Simon 
Baruch, Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Greenhut, Mr. and 
] Frederick Nathan, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Frecdlander, Enrico Caruso, Mr. and Mrs. Max- 
milliam Toch, Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin, Dr. and Mrs. 
Robert Grigg Reese and Henry W. Savage 


Mrs. Ogden Mrs 


Pittsburgh Male Chorus in Ohio Concert 


PittspurGH, Nov. 17.—The Pittsburgh 
Male Chorvs appeared in concert at Fast 
Liverpool, O., last Thursday night, singing 
in the tabernacle which was erected there 
for the recent revival service held by Billy 
Sunday. Charles Wakefield Cadman will 
be here this week after an absence of two 
vears to attend the production of his “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal,” which will be the 
principal work of the chorus on the open- 
ing concert of the season in this city. 


me G 


New Kiirsteiner Compositions 


Jean Paul Kursteiner, the New York 
composer and pianist, has recently com- 
pleted threee new compositions. They are 
“Only a Day for Tears,” a dramatic song 
for contralto, and two piano pieces, “Sec- 
ond Melody in G” and “Valse in C.” They 
will shortly be published. ; 




















Minnie Hauk-Wartegg 


Minnie Hauk (the Baroness von Hesse- 
Wartegg), once celebrated as an operatic 
prima donna soprano and the first famous 
Carmen in America, died on November 16 
in Munich, where she was spending the 
winter with her husband. She retired from 
the stage about twenty-five years ago and 
has since spent much of her time in travel. 

Minnie Hauk was a native American, 
born in New York on November 16, 1852, 
of a German father and an American 
mother. She made her first public ap- 
pearance as a child in New Orleans in 
1865 and three years later took a position 
in a New York church choir. Her op- 
eratic debut was made in 1869 in Brooklyn 
as Norma, and she sang later at the Acad- 
emy of Music in New York. Her Amer- 
ican success was repeated in London at 
Covent Garden and in Vienna, where, 
1870-73, she was leading soprano at the 
Imperial Opera. From Vienna she went 
to the Berlin Royal Opera. She was re- 
garded as an ideal Carmen, a role which 
she created not only in America, but in 
London. 

Her marriage to Baron Ernst von Hesse- 


Wartegg, an author and explorer, took 
place in 1881, 
Etta Madier Montjau 
Paris, Oct. 31.—The music world here 


was much grieved to learn last week of the 
death from heart failure of Mme. Etta 
Madier de Montjau, wife of the noted im- 
presario and member of the firm of oper- 
atic and concert agents, Madier de Mont- 
jau & Kiesgen. 

The deceased, who was Etta Roehl, was 
born in New Orleans, La., July 23, 1870. 
From infancy she studied piano and en- 
joyed a thorough musical education. She 
went to New York when she was twenty 
years of age and studied singing under 
Mme. Fursch-Madi, whose son she married 
in 185. Mme. Madier de Montjau then 
came to France and made her début at the 
Royal Dutch Opera of Amsterdam in Sep- 
tember, 1898. in “Romeo and Juliet.” She 
created in this theater Cleopatra, a new 
opera by the Danish composer Enna, which 
enjoyed over sixty performances through- 
out Holand. She sang also the répertoire 
of lyric soprano. 

She gave up her engagement with the 
Western Theater of Berlin to sing with 
the French Company of New Orleans, with 
which she toured the United States. On 
her return to Europe she created Louise, of 
Charpentier, at the Opera House of Nice, 
sang in “Meistersinger” at the Opera of 
\msterdam and gave a series of perform- 
ances at the Western Theater, Berlin, and 
other large German cities. Her long career 
also comprises concert and recital tours in 
the United States. DD. L. B. 


Joseph Wieniawski 





sRUSSELS, Nov. 16.—Joseph Wieniawski, 
the pianist and brother of Henri Wien- 
iawski, the violinist, is dead at the age of 
seventy-four. He was born in Lublin, Po 
land, in 1837, two years after the birth of 
his brother. The two attended the Paris 
Conservatoire together and as boys in 1850 
made highly successful joint concert tours 
through Europe. Later Henri toured with 
Rubinstein, going to America in 1872. Jo- 
seph taught and conducted several musical 
societies in Moscow and was for many 
years a professor at the Conservatory of 
Brussels, where Henri also taught. Henri 
died in 1880. His fame always overshad 
owed that of his younger brother. 


Anna Schutte 


Anna Schutte, a pianist and composer, 
died recently at Los Angeles, Cal. She was 
a pupil of Sebastian Bach Mills and had 
appeared in concert with him. Among her 
best known compositions were “Dance of 
the Gnomes,” “The Brownies’ Revel,” 
“Bagatelle,” “Cathedral Bells” and “Love's 
Rosary.” 


Mrs. Louise Schleppy Dreeke 


Mrs. Louise Schleppy Dreeke, who was 
a concert singer and a member of the Wil- 
liamsburg Women’s Chorus and the Hes- 
sian Women’s Chorus, died on Novem- 
ber 6 at her home, No. 185 St. Nicholas 
avenue, Brooklyn. She was the wife of 
John Dreeke. Mrs. Dreeke was born in 
3rooklyn in 1864. 
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GODOWSKY WOULD CREATE NEW MUSICAL HEADQUARTERS OF THE WORLD HERE 





[Continued from page 3] 


the Chonin sense but not as judged from 
his own attitude toward the instrument.” 

“If you were asked what you like best 
to play,” I said, “you would hardly quote 
Hans von Bilow’s reply when he was asked 
a similar question—‘What I am playing at 
the time.’ ” a 

“No,” said Mr..Godowsky, “I would not 
say, ‘What I am playing at the time,’ but 
‘What I would like to be playing at the 
time.’ There’s a difference there, you see. 
If I had my way I would have no set pro- 
grams. Instead, I would play just what I 
felt like playing and announce it just be- 
fore. Most of my programs ior this sea- 
son, for example, were made out six 
months ago. Now think how absurd it 
would be to order a dinner two or three 
months ahead! Who would ever dream of 
doing such a thing? If I order a dinner 
to-day for a month from now how do | 
know whether my stomach is going to be 
able to digest it then? It’s just the same 
with programs. In time the artist reaches 
the point of being able to force himself to 
play things approximately as if he were in 
the mood for them, but it is a sort of 
mental prostitution. 

“There are several objections that can be 
made to the impromptu program. For one 
thing, the audience at a piano recital is 
made up to a large extent of students, and 
they like to hear certain things and to 
know beforehand what they are going to 
hear. Then it would expose one to being 
criticized for posing, and that is the last 
thing I should want to do. Perhaps later 
on I may experiment with a compromise 
by prescribing half the program and leav- 


ing the other half for the inspiration of 
the hour. That would be more like they 
used to do in the days when they impro- 
vised on the spur of the moment. Mos- 
cheles was very skilful in that way, and 
Hummel. Beethoven, too, was a wonder- 
ful improviser. Now, however, it is a lost 
art. Reisenauer was the last who could 
do it, and he was very clever at it. Von 
Bilow was remarkable in that respect—he 
would make jokes on themes from the 
pieces he had just played. . 

“Applause is another subject on which I 
have my own ideas—but, there! I’ve been 
taken up wrongly on that point before now, 
and the least said the better.” A little urg- 
ing, however, was successful in persuading 
Mr. Godowsky to remove his self-imposed 
ban on the subject. 

“In some cases applause is all right— 
after the Tschaikowsky B flat minor Con- 
certo, for example, when the exhilaration 
created by the finale demands an outlet, or 
after Schumann’s Symphonic Etudes, for 
there the last rousing movement is in itself 
applause. But bursts of applause after 
some poetic composition are barbarous. 
Suppose I play Schumann’s ‘Kinderscenen,’ 
picturing the experiences of childhcod, 
when a broken doll is as great a tragedy 
to the child as the loss of his mother 
when he grows up, and at the end the pro- 
foundly poetic part called ‘The Poet 
Speaks’—‘Der Dichter spricht,’ the title it- 
self is beautiful—and then there comes a 
great racket of .and-clapping. 
how it grates on one’s feelings! I think 
there could be some other way by which 
the audience could express devotion to the 
music, perhaps by rising reverently for a 
moment.” 


Imagine . 


The question of technic in its various 
aspects and his own bewildering finger 
dexterity came up and Mr. Godowsky made 
the astonishing statement, “I have never 
practised a scale or a finger exercise in my 
life.” Then he went on to explain that he 
takes out difficult passages in ms pieces and 
makes technical studies of them. “Yes, ‘[ 
give scales and exercises to my pupils, but 
just a few, not too many, not enough to 
tire thé mind, and they must be interesting, 
musical exercises. Theres too much to 
learn of the essentials of the art to tire the 
mind with what is uninteresting on the 
purely mechanical side. In speaking of 
technic you must differentiate among its 
three different phases. First, there is the 
purely manual side, dealing with the posi- 
tion of the hand, the raising of the fingers 
and so forth. -Then there is the technic 
which involves the treatment of accents, 
phrasing, rhythmic and dynamic effects and 
all other such points. And finally there is 
the art of combining all these things to cre- 
ate the beautiful. Technic is, of course, 
mostly mental. ; 

“I am not going to take any more private 
pupils, unless perhans a very unusual talent 
should come along. I can’t teach more than 
three or four hours a day and do my best 
work. No teacher can. And it is abso- 
lutely necessary for a teacher to keep up 


- his own playing and studying in order to 


keep inspiration alive and give of his best 
to his pupils. Those who do not keep up 
their own work fall into a ready-made sys- 
tem of teaching for all their pupils. It is 
like ready-made clothes—all made by one 
pattern and not cut out for the individual. 
I am studying all the time, day and night, 
and my attitude toward the piano is en- 


tirely different to-day from what it was 
two years ago. 

“T should like to play a concerto that 
Glazounow has written for me here this 
Winter, but the trouble is the societies want 
the artist to play things they know. People 
are not so eager to hear new compositions 
as to hear the artist play familiar things, 
so that they may compare him with others. 

“Who gets the most pleasure out of con- 
certs? Well, certainly the pianist who goes 
to a piano recital is not the one who en- 
joys it most. He’s there to criticize, to 
compare what the artist does with his own 
ideas, and not to enjoy. It’s the same with 
violinists who go to hear a violinist, and 
with singers listening to other singers— 
they immediately begin to scrutinize the 
voice production. But the pianist can en- 
joy a violinist or a singer or an orchestra, 
the violinist can enjoy the pianist or a 
singer, and the singer can enjoy the vio- 
linist and the pianist. Not having deeply 
rooted preconceived ideas as to the technic 
of the performer’s art they can thus yield 
more to the enjoyment of it. Under such 
conditions the professional musician is the 
one who gets the most pleasure out of a 
concert, and next to him the intélligent, 
educated layman. 

“Personally I derive my keenest pleasure 
from playing to an audience of pianists. 
That’s one point on which Ysaye and [| 
differ—he likes best to move the great mul- 
titude. But I know that in playing to 
pianists, though they may not say so and 
are not likely to do so, yet they can under- 
stand just what I am trying to do—they 
can’t help it, even though they may not 
give me the satisfaction of knowing it.” 

3: ia a. 





DAVID DUBINSKY’S RECITAL 





Philadelphia Violinist Displays Admir- 
able Qualities 


Puitapefpuia, Nov. 18—David Dubin- 
sky, one of Philadelphia’s leading violin- 
ists and an artist whose appearances al- 
ways prove of interest, was heard to ex- 
cellent advantage at a recital which he 
gave in Griffith Hall last Tuesday evening, 
with the very capable assistance of Mrs. 
Edith Mahon as accompanist. 

Mr. Dubinsky plays the violin in a man- 
ner that not only satisfies all demands in 
a technical way, his mastery of the instru- 
ment being facile and complete, but in 
depth and beauty of tone, grace and flu- 
ency of execution and in the quality of 
sympathetic appeal this is one of the 
requisites of masterful violin music; he 
proves that his ability is that of the gen- 
uine artist. 

On Tuesday evening he opened his pro- 
gram with an admirable interpretation. of 
the Brahms A Major Sonata, and then 
played Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, selec- 
tions by Mattheson, Couperin and Corelli, 
and concluded with the Rondo Capric- 
cioso of Saint-Saéns. The audience dis- 
played a cordiality that left no doubt of 
its enjoyment and appreciation. 


R Tait 





Holmquist-Hultman Joint Recital in 


Washington 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 12.—Gustav 
Holmquist, baritone, and Paul Hultman, 
pianist, recently appeared in a joint recital 
before prominent members of diplomatic 
and official circles. Mr. Holmquist dis- 
played a rich baritone in “O, Ruddier than 
a Cherry,” Handel; “Der Wanderer,” 
Schubert ; “Heimliche Auffoderung,” 
Strauss, and two groups of Swedish bal- 
lads. Mr. Hultman showed himself to be 
an artist both as an accompanist and a solo- 
ist in the “Mephisto Waltz,” Liszt; A 
Flat Polonaise, Chopin; E Major Polo- 
naise, Liszt, and several shorter numbers. 


W. H. 





Schelling New York Recital Postponed 


On account of Ernest Schelling’s success 
in Europe and the number of engagements 
already booked for him abroad, the piano 
recital which he was to have given in Car- 
negie Hall on Saturday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 16, has been postponed until December 
6, after which time he will remain in this 
country until late in the Spring. 


Pittsburgh May Lose Welsh Festival 


PitrspurGH, Nov. 17.—The Steel City 
may lose the National Eisteddfod to Cleve- 
land as a result of the action of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Exposition Society, own- 
ers of Exposition Hall, in demanding a 
rental of $3,000 from the Pittsburgh Eis- 
teddfod Association in which to hold the 
great songfest. = ©. &. 


Christine Miller gives a recital in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., on November 21, under 
the auspices of the Choral Society. On 
the following night she appears at Shorter 
College, Rome, Ga. 








FIFTY CONCERTS A WEEK IN LONDON 





Musical Calendar Overcrowded Every Day in the Seven—aA Charity- 
Begins-at-Home Movement Started Among Musicians—Mme. 


Carreno Gives a Jubilee Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
48 Cranbourn Street, London, W. C., 
November 9, 1912. 


| peemraepaesen afternoons and evenings 
are occupied with musical events 
every weekday nowadays, and considering 
that Sunday concerts have multiplied so 
immensely, I should say that the average 
number of musical performances in Lon- 
don up to Christmas will be about fifty a 
week. 

An event of considerable note takes 
place next week outside London, in the 
shape of the Brightor. Festival. The un- 
dertaking is remarkable as_ representing 


what many believe to be the solution of 
various musical difficulties in this country, 
namely, the co-operation of the munici- 
pality. The Brighton Festival is carried 
out under the direction of the corporation 
of that popular resort. The Municipal Or; 
chestra, which for many seasons has pro- 
vided much excellent music for visitors, is 
the instrumental basis. The musical di- 
rector is H. Lyell Tayler. Lending a 
savor of novelty to the programs will be 
Sir Edward rigar’s new work, “The Mu- 
sic-Makers,” which is to be given under 
his personal direction. 

“Charity begins at home” is a wise pre- 
cept to observe upon occasion, and ap- 
parently it is being taken to heart by mem- 
bers of the musical profession. At any 
rate, a committee of composers and sing- 
ers is now being formed with the object 
of giving a series of Sunday evening bal- 
lad concerts at Queen’s Hall, the proceeds 
to be devoted to the establishment of a 
fund for assisting cases of genuine dis- 
tress in the musical profession. The pro- 
posed fund is to be under the control of 
the artists themselves, and the first of the 
concerts will take place on November 17. 


Sir Henry Wood’s Concert 


The Symphony Concert on Saturday 
afternoon at Queen’s Hall ranged over a 
wide field of sentiment. It began with 
Bach’s sturdy “Brandenburg” Concerto, 
followed by Brahms’s Third Symphony. 
Both were finely rendered under the di- 
rection of Sir Henry Wood. The next 
orchestral item was Maurice Ravel’s or- 
chestral suit entitled “Ma Mére [loye 
(Mother. Goose),” which found such 
great favor with Promenade Concert audi- 
ences. In a program of substantial num- 
bers the fantastic little pieces were in 
rather strange company, but thev served 
to dispel an atmosphere of seriousness 
which threatened to become dullness. The 
soloist was Marie Hall, who was heard in 
Tschaikowsky’s Violin Concerto in D. 
The chief characteristic of her reading on 
this occasion was feminine refinement. 

Annie Godfrey, who made her début as 


‘intellectuality and beautiful 


a violinist at the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday 
aftcrnoon, is likely to attain very high 
rank. She had the invaluable help of 
Landon Ronald and the New Symphony 
Orchestra, and was further assisted with 
vocal solos by Mme. Maria Talesi. Miss 
Godfrey has been studying with Leopold 
Auer, and as a result is particularly well 
equipped on the technical side. She has a 
fine sense of rhythmical characterization, 
poetical imagination and refined taste, and 
her rendering of Tschaikowsky’s Concerto, 
especially in the slow movements, charmed 
the ear and left a touching impression. 

It is fifty years since Mme. Carrefio, as 
a child, made her first entry into the mu- 
sical profession, and when she gave a re- 
cital at Queen’s Hall on Wednesday to 
mark her jubilee there was scarcelv a va- 
cant seat to be seen. Her program in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 31, No. 3, 
a Chopin group, Tschaikowsky’s “Chant 
Sans Paroles” in F and MacDowell’s 
“Keltic” Sonata and needless to say she 
played with her usual commanding technic, 
refinement. 
At the conclusion of her concert extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm was shown, the audi- 
ence cheering for several minutes, eventu- 
ally surrounding the platform and com- 
pelling her to give three extra nieces. 

On Thursday night, at Queen’s Hall, the 
Philharmonic Society entered upon its one 
hundred and first season. The arrange- 
ment of the program made for contrast, 
since Coleridge-Taylor’s Orchestral Ballad 
was placed between the Third Symphony 
of Brahms and the “Also sprach Zara- 
thrustra,” by Strauss. Herr Mengelberg 
was the conductor and he was duly hon- 
ored throughout the concert. 

Tina Lerner scored a great success at 
last week’s ‘Hallé concert in Manchester. 
“Miss Lerner has a splendid command of 
technic,” wrote one critic, “and her tem- 
perament is also that of an extraordinary 
artist. These factors enabled her to de- 
liver the Tschaikowsky Concerto in B Flat 
Minor with remarkable power and poetry. 
It seemed as if the work sprang to life 
again under Miss Lerner’s hands, so elo- 
quent, so moving was its manipulation.” 

AnTOoNY M, STERN: 





Anderson Bureau Moves Uptown 


After six years at his present location, 
No. 5 West Thirty-eighth street, Walter 
Anderson is to move uptown to Seventh 
avenue and Fifty-seventh street, where he 
has leased a floor of six rooms directly op- 
posite Carnegie Hall. 

Mr. Anderson’s progress has been a sub- 
ject of much interest and the evident good- 
will he enjoys and the interest of the mu- 
sical profession seems to be general. The 
new offices are excellently situated, front- 
ing on Fifty-seventh street and Seventh 
avenue, with a private entrance facing Car- 
negie Hall. 


IMPRESSIVE MERO RECITAL 





Hungarian Pianist Creates Sensation in 
San Francisco 


San Francisco, Nov. 11.—Scarcely any 
woman pianist visiting this city has cre- 
ated quite the sensation among musicians 
to whom piano playing appeals as did Mme. 
Yolanda Méré, presented here as one of 
Impresario Greenbaum’s newcomers in the 
concert field. When her magnificent tones 
and virile chords were heard in Bach’s 
Chromatique Fantasie and Fugue and the 
Sonata, Op. 111, of Beethoven, the audi- 
ence realized that here was a powerful fig- 
ure among women pianists. The introduc- 
tion of the Liszt Second Rhapsody painted 
in new and marvelous colors at the hands 
of the Hungarian artist was a revelation. 
Dohnanyi’s C Major Rhapsodie, teeming 
with the spirit of Méroé’s native land, was 
a splendid performance. 

The enthusiasm that prevailed at the 
popular concert of the San Francisco Or- 
chestra last week eclipsed that at any of 
the preceding concerts of the season. The 
performances of the Overture to “Mignon,” 
MacDowell’s “Clair de Lune,” and Mosz- 
kowski’s “Maleguena,” from the Ballet, 
“Boabdil” were rewarded with a tumult of 
applause from the big house. A bit of 
symphony was given by Mr. Hadley in the 
form of the second and third movements 
of the Tschaikowsky “Parthétique.” Adele 
Rosenthal as soloist made a pronounced 
success in the Grieg Piano Concerto. 

George Bowden, tenor, and Frank Moss, 
pianist, of the faculty of the California 
Conservatory of Music, gave a pleasing 
joint recital last week. R.S 





Brooklyn Quartet Club Concert 


An evening of much musical interest was 
that of the Brooklyn Quartet Club concert 
at Prospect Hall, Brooklyn, on November 
13. A program of unusual merit combined 
the efforts of a male chorus, a ladies’ 
chorus and a mixed chorus under the able 
direction of Carl Fiqué. The ensemble 
was, a tribute to the talent of the director. 
Seldom has this well-known organization 
been heard to better advantage. 

Katherine Noack-Fiqué, soprano, was 
enthusiastically received, and added an- 
other decided conquest to her long list. 
Others assisting in the program were Mau- 
rice Kaufman, violinist, and the Stretz 
Symphony Orchestra. 

cS &. 3: 


Calve’s Throat Trouble Not Thought 
Serious 


St. Louis, Nov. 19—Although Mme. 
Calvé has been suffering from a severe 
case of sore throat, which forced her to 
cancel her Sunday engagement in this city, 
sensational reports that she may have lost 
her voice permanently are contradicted. 
The prima donna’s condition caused worry 
for a time, but it is expected that she will 
be able to resume her tour soon. 








Erwin Lendvai, the Hungarian composer, 
is making an opera of Gerhard Haupt- 
mann’s drama, “Elga.” 
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NEW HONORS FOR PAULIST CHORISTERS 





Chicago’s Famous Boy Choir Thrills Audience That Includes Cardinal 
Farley—Two Debuts by Local Recitalists, Pianist and Bass- 


Baritone 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, November 18, 1912. 


UNDAY was a “red letter” day, from 
Cardinal Farley’s crimson robes and 
red automobile, which divided interest 
with Father Finn’s Paulist Choristers, un- 
der F. Wight Neumann’s direction, at the 
Studebaker, to the débuts of two local 
artists at the same hour in two neighbor- 
ing halls. The Paulist Choristers gave a 
program which contained some excerpts 
from the works performed at the Interna- 
tional Competition in Paris, as well as sev- 
eral added offerings in honor of the dis- 
tinguished guest of the afternoon. 

The opening offering was a composition 
by the official accompanist, J. Lewis 
Browne, and was well worth hearing, pro- 
vided one can conceive of augmented 
triads and Gregorian plain song effects in 
the same work, embellished by occasional 
consecutive fifths, 6-4 chords and other 
infractions of the “Thou-Shalt-Nots” of 
the almost forgotten musical code of our 
forefathers. One of the _ interpolated 
numbers, Gounod’s a capella “Ave Verum,” 
was perhaps the best sung number on the 
program and in it Father Finn achieved 
some delicate  pianissimi and stirring 
climaxes. The boys maintained admirable 
decorum and followed his every indication 
with unfailing devotion. Their attacks 
were most precise and in unison. George 
Chadwick and Clarence Dickinson repre- 
sented American effort among the com- 
posers. 

There were also solos by Masters How- 
ard Tobin and Francis Casey and crimson 
flowers for each blushing boy and liberal 
applause by a more than crowded audience. 
The Bach “Cantata in Festo Ascensionis 
Christi” brought forward Frank Flood, 
basso, as assisting soloist, instead of Wal- 
ter Curran, previously announced but in- 
capacitated because of throat trouble. The 
organization is really a remarkable one. 
Father Finn has undoubtedly labored long 
and devotedly with his singers and de- 
serves great praise for his efforts. 


Recital by Leschetizky Pupil 


Next door, in the Fine Arts Theater, 
Lillian Ammalee Smith, recently returned 
from the tutelage of great Leschetizky, 
made her bid for recital honors. Her 
opening in the Bach English Suite in A 
Minor was most auspicious. Judged upon 
that alone there could be naught but praise 
unstinted. It evidently contained much of 
interest to the pianist, elise it could not 
have been played so interestingly; and the 
comparative sense of values which was 
maintained at all times and the touch, al- 
most exquisite in finesse and precision, 
marked a conception which could only 
come from one possessing genuine musical 
brains. Some of the latter nart of Miss 
Smith’s program was undoubtedly, and if 
so righfy, chosen for the benefit of such 
non-musical persons as might find them- 
selves in her presence. The Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 31, and the Chopin group of 
seven Preludes, the D Flat Nocturne and 
the B Flat Minor Sonata showed the 
sacrifice of some desirable qualities on the 
shrine of technical flawlessness. 

At the Whitney Opera House Cyril 
Dwight-Edwards, an English baritone, was 
heard in a recital, which contained some 
twenty-three songs and several encores. 
There were some modern English songs 
for the opening; then a groun of French 
songs, from the sixteenth century to Au- 
gusta Holmés: a later handful of German 
songs and two groups. predominantly 
American. These included songs by Pro- 
theroe, Mallinson, Bergen, Downing and 
Damrosch. The singer manifested many 
qualities of excellence both vocal and in- 
terpretative and received the encourage- 
ment of an audience which was liberal 
both in size and enthusiasm. He was ably 
assisted by the accompaniments of Kenneth 
Heun. 

On Saturday evening, in the Fine Arts 
Theater, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Devries 
offered one of their unique events. Al- 
though a presentation of pupils it very 
nearly approached the importance of pro- 
fessional activity. A miscellaneous pro- 
gram of songs was followed by two acts 
from Gounod’s “Roméo et Juliette,” with 
costumes and full scenic setting. Among 
those who participated in the miscellaneous 
first part of the program who are deserv- 
ing of snecial mention were Mrs. Lina 
Harrison Owsley Bartlett, a niece of 
Mayor Harrison, who recently undertook 
the responsibilities of matrimony and yet 
insists that her operatic career shall not 


be “nipped in the bud”; Mary Ann Kauf- 
mann, a newcomer who has already filled 
several professional engagements and 
gives considerable promise, and Hazel 
Eden Mudge, who appeared successfully at 
one of the University concerts last Sum- 


mer. There were also George Hixon, 
Ella O’Neil Corrigan, H, F. Spengler, 
Charlotte Ruhel, Lelle Goodall, Edith 


Lowney, Ruth Beck, Montgomery White 
and Dr. Schare. The operatic excerpt 
brought forward Ruth Coffin, as Juliet; 
Mrs. Ralph Errolle, as Gertrude; Ralph 
Errolle, as Romeo; Charles House, as 
Capulet, and Floyd Wiedemann, as the 
Friar. Mr. Errolle made the best all- 
around impression with Miss Coffin a 
close second. Every one participating in 
the event was, however, deserving of com- 
mendation and a word should not be over- 
looked concerning the pianistic virtuosity 
of Mr. Devries, who played the accom- 
paniments during the greater part of the 
evening. 


Edward Clarke in Recital 


A recital in the Fine Arts Theater 
on Wednesday evening featured Edward 
Clarke, bass-baritone,- recently returned 
from Paris and now a member of the 
faculty of the American Conservatory 
of Music, with Earl Blair, pianist, also a 
member of the conservatory staff, assist- 
ing. There is no doubt that Mr. Clark 
was at his best in the opening number, the 
“Eri Tu” from Verdi’s “Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera,” although his exquisite interpreta- 
tion of Massenet’s “Si les fleurs avaient 
des yeux” won him the greatest recogni- 
tion from the audience. His final offering 
was of special interest to the local public, 
emanating as it did from the pen of Adolph 
Weidig. It was a so-called “song story.” 
“The Buccaneer,” made up of fouf separate 
episodes, “Sailing,” “Meeting,” “Wooing” 
and “Marriage,” each prefixed by the 
article “The.” Other numbers were by 
Grieg, Thomas and Hiie. Mr. Blair played 
two groups, one of Scarletti and Brahms 
and the other of Chopin, Debussy and 
MacDowell. 

The Monday evening musicales in the 
MacBurney Studios presented last week a 
program of songs by riugo Wolf, sung by 
Hazel Huntley, contralto, ably assisted by 
William Lester, who not only afforded 
masterly accompaniments, but gave a crit- 
ical analysis of the works of Wolf. Four- 
teen Wolf songs are a test not only to the 
musicianship but the versatility of any 
singer and Miss Huntley acquitted herself 
in a manner to reflect much credit upon 
her teacher, Thomas N. MacBurney. 


Keller Organ Recital Unique Event 


After fourteen years as organist of St. 
Vincent’s Church, Walter Keller, who is 
also the director of the Sherwood Music 
School, played his first public organ re- 
cital on Wednesday evening. Mr. Keller 
played at the Jamestown exposition and 
has given organ concerts in many parts of 
the country, but has been opposed to the 
principle of free recitals. An admission 
fee was charged to Wednesday evening’s 
recital, on which occasion the proceeds 
went to the organ fund. St. Vincent's or- 
gan is one of the largest in this city and 
was the one upon which Guilmant gave 
his only Chicago recital. The program of 
Wednesday evening opened with the Hol- 
lins C Minor Overture and one of the 
most interesting numbers was the intro- 
duction and march from “Montezuma” 
from a manuscript of the late Frederick 
Grant Gleason. NicHOLAS DEVORE. 





NOTABLEYBROOKLYN CONCERT] 


Prominent Musicians Contribute to Ton 
kiinstler Society Program 


A group of prominent musical artists 
were heard at a concert given by The 


Tonkiinstler Society in Memorial Hall, 
Brooklyn, on November 12. Joseph 
Rheinberger’s “Suite for Organ, Violin 


and Violoncello” (C minor, op. 149), sec- 
ond and third movements, was played by 
G. Waring Stebbins, Carl H. Tollefsen and 
Gustav O. Hornberger. Forrest R. La- 
mont, tenor, sang with splendid effect the 
aria from “La Bohéme,” accompanied by 
Mr. Stebbins at the piano. A new suite 
by Edmund Severn for violin and piano, 
heard in Brooklyn for the first time, 
was presented by Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. 
Tollefsen. The composition was described 


on the program as having for its thematic 
material old tunes of Yankee origin. 

In spite of his powerful robusto, Mr. 
Lamont sang with grace and delicacy in 
the song group that followed, comprising 
Loepke’s “The Awakening,” “Recompense,” 


by William G. Hammond, and “The Water 
Nymph,” from “Fairyland,” by Morgan. 
The successes of this tenor, a member of 
the Schubert Quartet, have lately attracted 
much attention. 

A fitting climax to the artistic presenta- 
tion of the evening was Dvorak’s “Quintet 
for Piano,” two violins, viola and violon- 
cello (A major, op. 81), August Arnold, 
the revered pianist and teacher, and pupil 
of Kullak awakened an old time enthusi- 
asm by his playing, for despite his years, 
his nimble accuracy and masterly expres- 
sion seem better than ever. An excellent 
ensemble was maintained throughout the 
exciting number by Louis Mollenhauer and 
David H. Schmidt, Jr., violins; Henry 
Mollenhauer, viola, and Gustav O. Horn- 
berger, violoncello. Ss = es 





ALICE ELDRIDGE’S RECITAL 


Boston Pianist Discloses Admirable 


Qualities in New York 





Alice Eldridge, the Gifted Boston Pianist 


A piano recital which attracted a num- 
ber of prominent musical persons was 
given on Tuesday afternoon at the Mac- 
Dowell Club of New York by Alice Eld- 
ridge, the Boston pianist. The program 
follows: 

Nocturne, C min. op. 48, No. 1, Chopin; Three 
Preludes, from op. 28, Chopin; Improvisation, op. 
46, No. 4, MacDowell: ‘*Marzwind,” MacDowell; 
Etude Caprice, op. 14, No. 4, R. Ganz; Tone Poem, 
Edith R. Noyes-Greene; Prelude (Approaching 
Storm), op. 230, Homer Bartlett; “La Fille aux 
cheveux de Lin,’ Debussy; Rakoczy, March, Liszt. 


Miss Eldridge proved to be a player of 
serious aims, one who had succeeded in a 
thorough appreciation of the atmosphere 
surrounding each composition she essayed. 
Her interpretation of the MacDowell num- 
bers was of especial interest, as she is a 
pupil of Mme. Edith R. Noyes-Greene, her- 
self a pupil of the noted American com- 
poser. One felt that her readings in this 
instance were authoritative. Mme. Noyes- 
Greene’s own “Tone Poem” is a composi- 
tion of charming character and deserves 
frequent presentations. Miss’ Eldridge 
was at home also in the Debussy number, 
which she invested with ethereal delicacy. 
Her other numbers were played with fine 
musicianship and pianistic qualities that 
should bring her distinguished success in 
her career. 


DENVER NOT TOWN TO 


PATRONIZE PIANISTS 


Even the Greatest of Virtuosi Find 
Small Audiences There—Contrast 
with Colorado Springs 
Denver, Nov. 9.—Since my last report 
of local musical affairs we have heard 
Riccardo Martin and Rudolph Ganz in 
joint recital and also the brilliant pianist, 
Yolanda Mér6. Messrs. Martin and Ganz 
came as the first attraction in a new sub- 


scription course inaugurated by Father 
Burke. Mr. Martin was in fine voice and 
won many plaudits for his temperamental 
singing. Mr. Ganz played admirably. 
Lima O’Brien accompanied Mr. Martin ef- 
ficiently. 

Yolanda Mér6 was booked for a recital 
in our vast Auditorium the night before 
election, under management of Robert 
Slack. The city was election mad, and 
Denver is not and never was (I almost 
continued “and never will be”) a pianist- 
loving town. We have been visited during 
seasons past by the greatest piano virtuosi 
of the world and hardly one has drawn a 
paying audience. A pianist may visit Col 
orado Springs and play to a full house, 
and the same artist, no matter how well 
presented, will face empty seats in Denver. 
“Little Lunnon” may point to this as an 
evidence of its superior culture, but it 1s 
the plain truth. Mr. Slack sized up the 
advance sale the day before Mme. Méro’s 
appearance and wisely transferred the re- 
cital to the Tramway Auditorium,that seats 
about as many hundreds as does the Au- 
ditorium thousands. Here the small audi 
ence heard some truly marvelous piano 
playing by the lightning-fingered and tem 
peramental Hungarian artist and made up 
in enthusiasm what was lacking in num- 
bers. Managers who wish to. exploit 
pianists in Denver will be wise to book 
them in conjunction with a singer of fame 
who will lure the audience. Once safely 
enticed inside the concert room we will 
listen to piano playing with almost human 


intelligence—but it must be served with 
sugar-coating ! 
Che American Music and. Art Society 


of Denver held its first dinner and concert 
the evening of October 30. There were 
136 plates required for the diners—the 
largest number in the history of the so- 
ciety. The claims of the new symphony 
orchestra movement upon musicians of the 
city were stated and a considerable sum 
was thus realized. Bruno Huhn’s_ song 
cycle, “The Divan,” was given its first Den- 
ver performance, the singers being Mrs. 
Griffey, soprano; Mrs. Davis, contralto; 
Mr. Farmer, tenor, and Mr. Kettering, 
baritone, with Frederick Schweikher as 
director and pianist. It was an excellent 
performance. and the work was received 
with interest. Mrs. FE. W. Collins, a local 
soprano; Edward B. Fleck, the pianist who 
has recently joined the Denver teaching 
colony, made his bow to this public, play- 
ing the Tschaikowsky-Pabst paraphrase of 
“Eugen Onegin.” He revealed an unusually 
brilliant technic, big tonal resources and a 
free rhythmic sweep. Joseph Newman, our 
clever singing-humorist, delivered Carrie 
Jacobs Bond’s twelve “Half-Minute, Songs” 
with irresistible drollery and Edna Mae 
Sprague and Dr. Vere Styles Richards 
brought the evening to a happy close by 
their presentation of a duologue sketch, 
“At a Musicale,” from manuscript of Bur- 
well Cutler. 3 4. WW. 








BERLIN STUDENTS RESTRAINED BY LEGAL RED TAPE 





A few of the obstacles placed in the 
way of music students in Berlin were re- 
lated some days ago by Clarence Adler, 
the New York pianist, upon his return 
from a week of teaching in Cincinnati. It 
is generally understood that the law in 
3erlin imposes certain regulations upon 
the unruly band of music students. Some 
of these are: No practice before 9 a. m. 
None between 2 and q p. m., and absolute 
silence after 10 p. m. “I had just taken 
my first lesson with Leopold Godowsky,” 
reminisced the pianist, “and he had given 
me a Clementi-Gradus exercise with thirty- 
five of his own ingenious variations, Rush- 
ing to my room I threw open the windows 
and faithfully carried out Godowsky’s 
directions. I had hardly practised a half 
hour when the janitor of the apartment 
building interrupted me with the following 
note: 

Dear Sir: . 

Kindly close the windows of your rooms. Your 
piano playing makes me very nervous indeed. I 
am an actress and must commit very difficult 
roies to memory. Your practice while your win 


dows are open is most disturbing. 
Respectfully yours, 





“The janitor explained to me that the 
young lady was a member of a theater 


stock company and her apartment was 
very close to mine. In my answering note 
I suggested to the complainer that if she 
did not like my music she might close her 
own windows. A week later I received a 
notification from the Berlin police head- 
quarters that I had been fined fifty marks 
for playing the piano while the windows 
of my room were open. After that | 
practised with my windows closed.” 


Rudolph Ganz Hears Minneapolis Pupils 
in Recital 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 16.—Elsie 
Jache, a young pianist, gave her first re- 
cital on Thursday evening before a large 
audience, which included many of the 
prominent musicians of the city, who gave 
the pianist a warm welcome. In the audi- 
ence was Rudolph Ganz, the teacher of Miss 
Jache, who had been giving a recital in St 
Paul, and remained over to hear his tal- 
ented pupil. One of her most popular num 
bers was an Etude by Mr. Ganz. Miss 
Jache displayed remarkable technic and 
poetic insight. Assisting her was Kath- 
leen Hart, a charming soprano, and Mary 
Allen accompanied the singer excellently 


E. B. 
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Chas. L. Safford recently gave an inter- 
esting program of songs and piano solos 
before the Philonian Societv. Newark, 
N. J. 

ee 

Pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Dyer 
Jackson appeared in a piano and vocal re- 
cital at the Cedar Rapids College of Music 
on November 8. 

. +t 

A memorial program in honor of Mas- 
senet and Coleridge Taylor was recently 
given by the Women’s Music Club of Cin- 
cinnati, 

s+ «2 

The Matinée Musical Club of Philadel- 
phia, held its first meeting on November 5. 
This year the club has a musical bureau, in 
charge of Helen Pulaski Emmes. 

 ©.s 

William Wade Hinshaw, the popular 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
appeared with great success at Newark, 
N. J., on November 4. 

* * * 

George Raymond Eckert, the Indianap- 
olis musician, has accepted a position as 
supervisor of music in the public schools 
of Kokomo, Ind. 

* * * 


Emily Diver, the young soprano, has 
been delighting large audiences at the Em- 
erson Hotel, Baltimore, by her singing of 
the classics and operatic selections. 

* * * 

The Paulist Choristers, Chicago’s famous 
boy choir, sang in a big charity concert in 
Des Moines, la., November 1 under the 

orf thr SEE’ fnsterrrg nm Arse 
Vis.-auion Ladies. 
x * x 

Franklin B. Rogers, the Schubert Ladies’ 
Quartet and George Bolick, pianist, ap- 
peared in a recent concert at Joplin, Mo., 
with Mrs. Gertrude Coulter-Henley as the 
accompanist. 
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* * * 

Margaret Boulter, for many years prom- 

inent in the musical life of Omaha as or- 

ganist, choirmaster and teacher of piano 

and organ, has transferred her . activities 
to Kansas City. 


* * * 
The chorus and quartet of the First 
Congregational Church, Malden, Mass., 


sang “The tnoly City,” by Gaul, on No- 
vember 3 as the first of a series of musical 
services of the Winter. 

* *k * 

An interesting program was given re- 
cently before the Norwood Musical Club, 
Cincinnati, by Philip Werthner, pianist; 
Mrs. Werthner, soprano, and _ Jessie 
Strauss, violinist. 

é * * * 

Among recent organ recitals in Provi- 
dence were those given by Walter Gardner 
Dawley, who played a modern program, 
and William Harkness Arnold, who was 
assisted by Miss Della A. Grier. 

x * x 

In a series of twilight musicales in Tor- 
onto, arranged by the Women’s Art Asso- 
ciation, last week’s program was given by 
Luigi Von Kunits, violinist; Walter 
Kirschbaum, pianist, and others. 

* * * 

Albert Von Doenhoff, the New York 
pianist, who appeared successfully in the 
concert given by the “Order of Rostra- 
damus” at A¢olian Hall, New York, has 
reopened his studio with a large class. 

* * * 

Bertha Schoff, pianist, of Boston, has 
removed her studio from Steinert Hall to 
No. 2 Brimmer street. Besides her teach- 
ing Miss Schoff will do considerable con- 
cert work during the season. 

- = = 

Robert Braun, pianist and director of 
the Braun School of Music, Pottsville, Pa., 
and Frederic Gerhard recently appeared in 
an interesting program at the school, with 
G. Francis Pyle as a¢companist. 

* * * 

The first “Ladies’ Afternoon” at the 
Prudence Art Club presented a musical 
program by Mrs. Gertrude Bullard, so- 
prano; Mrs. Paul Boese, pianist; Reber 
Johnson, violinist, and Marian Mason and 
Stuart Ross, accompanists. 

x * * 

Forty-one Lutheran congregations of 
Wisconsin and Missouri celebrated the 
Reformation Festival in Milwaukee on No- 
vember 10, with the several choruses num- 
bering nearly 3000 trained voices and an 
audience of 10,000. 
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In the annual piano recital of Martin 
Bush occurred a musical event of import- 
ance to Omaha music lovers. His splendid 
program, with the exception of the Chopin 
Sonata, op. 58, was made up entirely of 
ultra-modern works. 

x * * 

At the “informal” of the Women’s Phil- 
l:armonic Society, New York, Amy Fay, 
president, on November 16, the violinist 
and composer, Christiaan Kriens, played the 
Tschaikowsky Violin Concerto and some 
of his own compositions. 

x *k * 

Edward F. Johnston has commenced his 
series of weekly organ recitals at Cornell 
University, recent programs including the 
“Prayer,” from “Jewels of Madonna”; a 
new “Imperial March,” by Bruce Steane, 
and a Caprice by Ralph Kinder. 

* * x 

At the Cincinnati Conservatory Edgar 
Stillman Kelley recently began his lectures 
on the Cincinnati Symphony programs 
before a very large audience, this lecture 
being confined to the “Eroica” Symphony 
of Beethoven. 

x * * 

Margaret Huston recently attracted a 
large audience at Toronto, utilizing her 
dramatic soprano voice in a program of 
Hugo Wolf, Debussy and traditional Eng- 
lish, Irish and Scotch folk songs. She was 
assisted by Richard Hageman, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. 

* * * 

The second meeting of the Ladies’ Mat- 
inée Musicale, Indianapolis, introduced a 
program of..moderm..German composers, 
with solos by Louise Gef@k:George, Ruby 
Lane, Sarah Meigs, Mrs. Ralph Cosner, Ida 
Marie Rogers, Adelaide Carman, Bertha 
Schellschmidt and several trios. 

x ok x 

The opening Aeolian Company recital in 
Indianapolis introduced Glenn Friermood, 
baritone, assisted by Howard Marsh and 
Arthur Ruark. Mr. Friermood’s numbers 
included an air from “Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera,’ “Come to Me,” by Bemberg, and 
two Chadwick songs. 

* * x 

Wilma Anderson-Gilman, the pianist, 
anreared in a Minneapolis recital of re- 
cent date, with her sister, Ruth Anderson, 
the violinist. The program included sev- 
eral numbers of the modern school, which 
the performers made highly interesting to 
the audience. 

* ok x 

Nelson Sprackling, pianist; J. C. Wil- 
cox, baritone; Edna Mae Sprague, reader, 
and Mrs. Wilcox, accompanist, gave a con- 
cert at the University Church, Westminster, 
November 8, and met with unusual appre- 
ciation from the audience in this suburban 
Denver settlement. 

* *k * 

Mme. Agnes Lemaire was recently intro- 
duced to the St. Louis musical public, as- 
sisted by George Sheffield, tenor, Marie 
Essler, a New York violinist and Robert 
Chaudet of St. Louis, also a_ violinist. 
Four of Mme. Lemaire’s pupils assisted 
capably in adding to the enjoyment of the 
evening. 

* * * 

The presentation of “The Golden Leg- 
end,” of Arthur Sullivan, by the San Fran- 
cisco Choral Society met with signal suc- 
cess. Paul Steindorff directed the cantata 
and the chorus was sunpnorted by Ella R. 
Atkinson, soprano; Mrs. Carroll Nichol- 
son, contralto; H. J. Williams, tenor, and 
Lowell Redfield, bass. 

* x * 

The Worcester, Mass., Oratorio Society, 
under the direction of J. Vernon Butler, 
added to its successes of fifteen seasons 
with its first concert of the Fall on Octo- 
ber 31, presenting an excellent program 
with the popular soloists, Anna Case, so- 
prano; Paul Althouse, tenor, and Charles 
N. Granville, baritone. 

x * * 

George Frederick Ogden, pianist; Esther 
Plumb, contralto, and Enrico Palmetto, 
tenor, appeared in recital before the stu- 
dents of St. Mary’s Academy at Leaven- 
worth, Kan. In the evening they repeated 
the same program as the initial number of 
O. W. Rothenberger’s course of subscrip- 
tion concerts in Leavenworth. 

x * * 

Samuel A. Baldwin’s organ recital pro- 
gram for Sunday afternoon, November 10, 
at the City College included the C Minor 
Prelude and Fugue of Bach, Guilmant’s 


First Sonata in D Minor, “In the Morning” 
and “Ase’s Death,” from Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt” Suite, the Overture to Weber’s 
“Der Freischiitz” and shorter pieces by 
Horsman, Rheinberger and Sturges. 

* * 


Among Denver musical activities the in- 
vitational recital of Mrs. L. C. Fulenwider, 
contralto, November 8, was of special in- 
terest. Mrs. Fulenwider is one of Den- 
ver’s most gifted singers. Her program 
included a group of highly attractive 
songs by Henry Houseley, of Denver, who 
accompanied the singer. Mrs. Fulenwider 
was assisted by the Temple Male Quartet. 

x * x 

The Beel Quartet, consisting of Sigmund 
Beel, Emilio Meriz, Nathan Firestone and 
Wenceslas Villalpando, opened its second 
San Francisco series of chamber music 
concerts with a strong program, including 
the quartets of Schumann in F and Dohn- 
anyi in D flat. Mrs. Alice Bacon Wash- 
ington.and Mr. Beel performed the Brahms 
Sonata in G Major. 

* k * 

The first monthly musicale given by Mrs. 
Anne Gilbreth Cross, director of the 
Providence Music School, had as a 
feature the excellent playing of Ellen 
Keller, a young violinist and pupil of Willy 
Hess. Gertrude Belchea, of Boston, proved 
an able accompanist. Marian Mason ef- 
fectively delivered several songs to her 
own accompaniment. 

* * x 

Frank Hemstreet, a New York teacher 
of singing, was sued November 16 in the 
Supreme Court for an absolute divorce by 
Mrs. Alice B. Hemstreet, whom he mar- 
ried in Kankakee, IIl., twenty-one years 
ago. The couple have a son nineteen years 
old. Mr. Hemstreet was a fellow-pupil of 
Jean de Reszke, with Sbriglia, the cele- 
brated teacher, in Paris. ; 

x * x 

A prominent feature of the recent Ne- 
braska State Teachers’ Association con- 
vention at Omaha was the music. Under 
the direction of Fannie Arnold a chorus 
of 200 high school students was heard. 
Otlers appearing before the convention 
were Belle von Mansfelde, ’cellist; Martha 
Grym, soprano, and the Omaha Symphony 
Study Orchestra, Henry Cox, director. 
ene oe x * * 

Ada Cle1ient appeared in a recent San 
Francisco piano recita!, her solos being the 
D Minor Beethoven Sonata, Largo B Ma- 
jor and Variations, “Je vends des Scéapt- 
laires,’ by Chopin. The Gustav Mahler 
Ensemble, of which Miss Clement is the 
pianist, played the Brahms G Minor piano 
quartet. Caroline Halsted Little, soprano, 
sang several German and French songs. 

* * * 

The first concert of the new Denver 
Philharmonic Orchestra is announced for 
the afternoon of December 6. Director 
Tureman has selected a symphony by 
Mahler, the “Francesca di Rimini,” epi- 
sode by Tschaikowsky, and “Siegfried 
Idyl” as the orchestral items of the first 
program. The soloist will be Forrest 
Rutherford, a Denver baritone. 

x x * 

“The Secret of Suzanne,” given Novem- 
ber 9 by members of the Chicago Opera 
Company, proved one of the most artistic 
musical attractions of several seasons in 
Austin, Tex. The production in Austin 
was made possible through the efforts of 
the Amateur Musical Club, composed of 
the pupils of Mrs. Jourdan W. Morris, and 
the Studio Club, which includes the pupils 
of Mrs. H. Guest Collins. 

x * * 

An interesting concert under auspices of 
the Denver Chapter, American Guild of 
Organists, November 7, introduced George 
M. Chadwick, of Boulder, and Henry 
Houseley and Frederick Schweikher, of 
Denver, organists, and the Plymouth choir 
—Mrs. Martin, soprano; Mrs. Fulenwider, 
contralto; Mr. Jones, tenor; Mr. Car- 
ringer, bass; Mrs. Gibb, organist and di- 
rector. 

kok OO 

The songs of Hallett Gilberté, the tal- 
ented tenor-composer, are being as widely 
sung throughout New England as they 
have been in New York. Among the Bos- 
ton artists who have helped to make them 
famous and who will use them during the 
coming season are Helen Allen Hunt, Jo- 
sephine Knight, Stephen Townsend and 
Florence Jepson as well as many of the 
vocal teachers. 

x x * 

The influence of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra has resulted in the for- 
mation of an amateur orchestra under the 
direction of William MacPhail. The body, 
the Orchestral Art Society, is composed 
entirely of strings. The society will give 
a program of Bach, Gluck, Schubert and 
Svendsen numbers on November 20, with 
Mrs. Eleanor Poehler, soprano, and Ralph 
Truman, violinist, as soloists. 

* *x x 

\ recital of German and Russian mel- 
odies of three centuries was given at 
Steinert Hall, Boston, on the evening of 


COPY AVAILABLE 


BEST 


-iliano Renaud, pianist. 


the 15th, by Alfred F. Denghausen, with 
Carl Lamson as accompanist. Mr. Deng- 
hausen has the art of adapting; himself to 
the mood of the poet and composer, and 
sings with intelligence. Te first two 
groups were sung in German, white the last 
group was given in English. 
* ¢ 2 

The Minneapolis Thursday Musical had 
Mrs. Genevra Johnson Bishop, soprano, as 
a special guest at a recent meeting. Mrs. 
Bishop sang Handel’s “Let the Bright 
Seraphim,” with Mrs. Max VanderHorck 
at the piano, Mrs. Grosskopf at the organ 
and William A. Thieck playing the trum- 
pet obbligato. Other numbers were pre- 
sented by Kate Mork, Carolyn Clark, Mrs. 
Agnes Griswold, Mrs. Dwight Morron and 
Anna DeWitt Cook. 

* * * 

Recent musical events in Portland, Ore., 
include a joint recital by Mrs. Pauline 
Miller Chapman, mezzo-soprano, and°* Mrs. 
Edith Haines Kuester, the composer- 
pianist; and a benefit concert at Masonic 
Temple with a program by William Wal- 
lace Graham, violinist; Mrs. Hermann 
Politz, soprano; Stuart McGuire, baritone; 
Mrs. Kuester, pianist, and Lillian Stone 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton Stowers, ac- 
companists. 

* * * 

In the first musical program of the Fri- 
day Morning Club, Washington, D. C., the 
following artists appeared: Clarine Mc- 
Carty, pianist, in Toccata and Fugue 
(Bach-Tausig); Mrs. Lewis and Ida 
Ewing in Sonata for violin and piano, Co- 
relli; Mrs. Andrienne Kirkman Wentz in 
a group of songs; Mrs. King in “Croquis 
et Silhouettes,” Schiitt, and Lucy Bricken- 
stein and Katherine L. Jones in groups of 
songs. 

* * &* 

Lecture recitals on Wagner operas occu- 
pied a prominent place in the New York 
Board of Education’s series of the week 
of November 18. “Meistersinger” was the 
theme of Thomas Whitney Surette, and 
“Gotterdammerung” of Pearl Cleveland 
Wilson. Other lectures of the week were 
“Folk Songs of France,” Mrs. Rollie Bor- 
den-Low; “Italy in Song and Story,’ Mina 
D. Kuhn; “Schumann, the Poet of the 
Piano,” Margaret Anderton; “English 
Ballads,” Grace Ewing; “Robert Schu- 
mann, His Piano Works,” Daniel Gregory 
Mason; “Folk Songs of Germany,” Walter 
L. Bogert; “Edward Grieg and Scandi- 
navian Song,” Gurli I. Lennborn. 

* ok x 

A recital was given on the evening of 
November 8 at Recital Hall, Boston, by 
Margaret Whitaker, violinist, assisted by 
Hazel Bell Henry, soprano. Helene Whit- 
aker was the accompanist. Miss Whitaker 
is a pupil of Loeffler and Kneisel and has 
also studied with Thibaut in Paris and 
Hess in Berlin. She gave the Saint-Saéns 
Rondo Capriccioso a most musicianly 
reading. In contrast to this her “Zephyr,” 
Jeno Hubay, displayed to good advantage 
her command of technic. The aria from 
“Tosca,” sung by Miss Henry, and her 
group by Cadman were well rendered. 

* * * 

Mme. Emma Calvé and her company ap- 
peared recently in Toronto before a small 
but highly pleased audience. Her asso- 
ciates were Mr. Gasparri, tenor, and Em- 
Mme. Calvé re- 
peated her former triumphs in the selec- 
tions from “Carmen,” arousing special en- 
thusiasm with the “Habafiera.” Mr. Gas- 
parri won an individual triumph with the 
“Siciliano.” M. Renaud in his solos and 
accompaniments proved himself a brilliant 
executant. 

* x x 

Mrs. Franklyn-Knight gave one of the 
notable recitals of the early season on last 
Tuesday evening at Musical Arts Building, 
St. Louis, entertaining a brilliant audience. 
Ernest R. Kroeger, organist, assisted by 
Louis Templeman, gave an organ recital 
under the auspices of the Missouri Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists at the 
Church of the Messiah Saturday after- 
noon. Excellent progress is being made 
by a number of the active musical soci- 
eties of St. Louis, among which may be 
prominently mentioned St. Louis Univer- 
sity. Under the direction of Paul Rohr, 
S. J., a very interesting season is be'ng 
anticipated. 

* * * 

Denison Conservatory of Music at Gran- 
ville, Ohio, has begun its nineteenth year 
with an enrollment slightly increased over 
last year and a faculty unchanged. As 
usual a series of historical recitals will be 
presented rather informally by the faculty 
in addition to the regular faculty recitals, 
of which those by John Moyses Priske, 
baritone; Elizabeth Benedict, organist; 
Ruth Bailey, soprano, and Bertha Stevens, 
pianist, will take place during the next 
two months. The Engwerson Choral So- 
ciety. will present the fourth annual per- 
formance of the Messiah on Sunday, De- 
cember 15, and the Shepardson Glee Club 
will for the first time give a Christmas 
program of cards. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcat AMeErica not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Adler, Clarence—Cincinnati, Nov. 23-26; 
Dayton, Nov. 27; Cincinnati, Nov. 28; Peters- 
burg, Ind., Nov. 29; Providence, R. I., Dec. 
2: New York, Dec. 38. 

Alda, Mme. Frances—Chicago, Nov. 24; 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 29; York, Pa., Dec. 
3. 

Althouse, Paul—New York, Dec. 3 and 29. 

Anthony, Charles—Boston, Dec. 3. 


Arral, Blanche—®olian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 23. 

Barrére, George—Belasco Theater, New 
York, Dec. 9; Trenton, N. J., Dec. 12; 
Orange, N. J., Dec. 13. 

Beddoe, Mabe!—New York (Waldorf-As- 
toria), Dec. 19, 

Beddoe, Dan—Philadelphia, Dec. 5; Syra- 
cuse, Dee. 22. 

Benedict-Jones, Pearl—Yonkers, N. Y., 
Dec. 27. 

Bispham, David—Wichita, Nov. 29; Enid, 
Okla., Nov. 25. 

Bridewell, Carrie—Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Nov. 28. 

Chapman-Goold, Edith—Stamford, Dec. 
18 


Cheatham, Kitty—Omaha, Nov. 23; Gree- 
ley, Colo., Nov. 25; Denver, Nov. 26; Cleve- 
land, Nov. 29; Brooklyn, Dec. 6; Wellesley, 
Mass., Dec. 7; Milbrook, N. Y., Dec. 9; 
Mt. Vernon, Dec. 11. 

Connell, Horatio—Boston, Dec. 8; Lowell, 
Mass., Dec. 9; Wausau, Wis., Dec. 11; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Dec. 12; Appleton, Wis., Dec. 


13; Knoxville, Ill., Dec. 14; Lafayette, Ind., 
Dec, 16; Notre Dame, Ind., Dec. 18. 
DeMoss, Mary Hissem—New York, Nov. 


25; Guelph, Can., Nov. 26; Pittsburgh, Dec. 
5: Trenton, N. J., Dec. 12. 


De Treville, Yvonne—Galveston, Nov. 28. 
Easley, Donna—A®olian Hall, New York, 
Dec, 9. 

Eldridge, Alice—Boston, Nov. 26; Spring- 


field, Mass., Dec. 16. 
Elman, Mischa—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Nov. 30. 


Fine, Beatrice—Santa Cruz, Nov. 23; San 
Diego, Cal., Nov. 25, 26. 

Galston, Gottfried—Toledo, Nov. 27; New 
York, Dec. 1; Meriden, Conn., Dec. 4; Bos- 
ton, Dec. 5; New York, Dec. 6; (Recital), 
New York, Dec. 7; Chicago, Dec. 15; Cedar 


Rapids, Dec. 16; San Francisco, Dec. 20, 22. 
Ganz, Rudolph—Milwaukee, Nov. 24; Ober- 
lin, Nov. 25; Chicago, Nov. 26. 
Garden, Mary—Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 26 (afternoon). 
Genée, Adeline—East 
Toronto, Nov. 25, 26; 
Kingston, Nov. 28; Montreal, 
bec, Nov, 30. 
Gluck, Alma—Toledo, 


New York, 


Orange, Nov. 23; 
Ottawa, Nov. 27; 
Nov. 29; Que- 


Nov. 25; Detroit, 


Nov. 26; Columbus, O., Nov. 28; Baltimore, 
Dec. 13. 
Godowsky, Leopold—New York (Carnegie 


Hall), Nov. 27; Philadelphia, Nov. 29, 30. 

Hallock, Mary—Kingston, Nov. 25; Belle- 
ville, Nov. 27; London, Nov. 29; Hamilton, 
Dec. 2; Galt, Dec. 4; St. Catharines, Dec. 6. 

Hannah, Jane Osborn—Williamsport, Pa., 
Nov. 26; Milwaukee, Nov. 28; New York, 
Dec. 3; Washington, D. C., Dec. 5; Jackson, 
Miss., Dec. 10. 

Harris, George, Jr.—Brooklyn, Nov. 28. 

Hudson-Alexander, Caroline—Defiance, O., 
Dec. 4; Cleveland, Dec. 5; New York City, 
Dee. 10; Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 11; Provi- 
dence, R. I., Dec. 12; Boston, Dec. 19. 

Huss, Henry Holden—St. Paul, Nov. 24; 
Faribault, Minn., Nov. 25. 

Huss, Hildegard Hoffmann—St. Paul, Nov. 
24; Faribault, Minn., Nov. 25. 

Jacobs, Max—New York, Dec. 3. 

Kaiser, Marie—New York, Nov. 24; Pat- 
erson, N. J., Nov. 28; Washington, Dec. 8. 

Kaufmann, Minna—Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 
23. 

Kerns, Grace—Brooklyn, Dec. 3; Simpson, 
N. J., Dec. 10; Philadelphia, Dec. 14; Worces- 
ter, Dec. 26. 


Keyes, Margaret—Minneapolis, Dec. 6. 
Kinzel, Bertha—Yonkers, N. Y., Nov. 24. 
Knowles, R. G.—New York (Carnegie 


Hall), Nov. 25 and Dec. 2, 9. 
Kreisler, Fritz—Brooklyn Institute of Arts 


and Sciences, Dec. 6; Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Dec. 9. 

Kriens, Grace—Philadelphia, Dec. 14. 
Lund, Chariotte—(Waidorf-Astoria), New 
York, Dec. 3. 

Mannes, David—Montclair, Nov. 26; Mt. 


Vernon, N. Y., Dec. 2; Lakeville, Conn., Dec. 
6; Bryn Mawr, Pa., Dec. 138; New York 
(Belasco Theater), Dec. 16; Montclair, N. J., 
Dec. 17; Cedarhurst, L. I., Dec. 31. 

Mannes, Clara—Montclair, Nov. 26; Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., Dec. 2; Lakeville, Conn., Dec. 
6; Bryn Mawr, Pa., Dec. 13; New York 
(Belasco Theater), Dec. 15; Montclair, N. J., 
Dec. 17; Cedarhurst, L. I., Dec. 31. 

Martin, Frederic—Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Dec. 
17; Troy, N. Y., Dec. 18; Eiizabeth, N. J., 


Dec. 19; Boston, Dec. 22; Pittsburgh, Dec. 27. 
McCormack, John—New York (Hippo- 
drome), Nov. 24; Terre Haute, Nov. 26; 
Grand Rapids, Nov. 27; Chicago, Nov. 28. 
McCue, Beatrice—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Dec. 3. 
Miller, Reed—Oberlin, O., Dec. 10; Eliza- 
beth, N. J., Dec. 17; New York, Dec. 26, 28. 


Miller, Christine—Pittsburgh, Nov. 27; 
Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 2; Springfield, Mass., 
Dec. 4; Camden, N. J., Dee. 5, 6; Massillon, 


O., Dec. 9; Oberlin, Dec. 10; Ft. Dodge, Ia., 
Dec. 17; Evanston, Ill., Dec. 19, 20; New York 
City, Dec. 26, 28; Philadelphia, Dec. 30. 

Miller, Selden—W ilmington, Nov. 23; 
Washington, Nov. 25; Baltimore, Nov. 25 
(evening); New York, Nov, 26; Philadelphia, 
Nov. 27; Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 29; Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Dec. 2; Boston, Dec. 3. 

Namara-Toye— Milwaukee, Nov. 24; 
adelphia, Nov. 27. 


Phil- 


Nielsen, Alice—(Week beginning Nov. 17), 
San Francisco, Oakland: (week beginning 
Nov. 25), Los Angeles, Sacramento, River- 
side, San Diego; Denver, Dec. 3; Kansas 
City, Dec. 6; St. Louis, Dec. 10; Omaha, 
Dec. 12. 


Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. John W.—Washing- 
ton, D. C., Nov. 28; Chicago, Dec. 18. 

Olitzka, Rosa—Newark, Nov. 18; Morris- 
town, Nov. 19. 

Pagdin, William H.—Gloversville, Nov. 23; 
Albany, Dec. 11; Boston, Dec. 22. 

Persinger, Louis—Colorado Springs, Nov. 
26; Pueblo, Nov. 28; Boulder, Nov. 29; Sher- 
idan, Wyo., Nov. 30; Colorado Springs, Dec. 
2; Cincinnati, Dec. 6, 7; Chicago, Dec. 8; 
Fremont, Neb., Dec. 10; Kansas City, Dec. 
12; St. Louis, Dec. 13, 14; Toledo, Dec. 18; 
New York, Dec. 22. 

Potter, Mildred—Jersey City, Dec. 1; Syr- 
acuse, Dec. 5; Hamilton, N. Y., Dec: 12; 
Buffalo, Dec. 19; Boston, Dec. 22 and 23. 

Quesnel, Albert—New York, Nov. 24; 
Brooklyn, Dec. 12; New York, Dec. 14. 

Rogers, Francis—Summit, N. J., Nov. 25; 
New York, Nov. 30 and Dec. 3; New York 
(Schola Cantorum), Dee. 11; New York 
(Rumford Hall), Dec. 16, 

Scharwenka, Xaver—Detroit, Nov. 23; 
ledo, Nov. 25; Columbus, Nov. 27. 

Schroeder, Alwin—Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 6. 

Seydel, Iirma—New York, Nov. 23; Boston, 
Nov. 26; Springfield, Mass., Dec. 4. 

Sorrentino, Umberto—New York, Nov. 24, 
27; Passaic, N. J., Dec. 1. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Paterson, N. J., 
Nov. 25; New York, Nov. 26; Lawrenceville, 
N. J., Nov. 28; Poughkeepsie, Nov. 29; New 
York, Dec. 1; Newark, Dec, 2; Boston (morn- 
ing), Dec. 5; Hartford (evening), Dec. 5; 
New York, Dec. 7. 

Szumowska, Mme. Antoinette—New York, 
Nov. 29 and Dec. 6; Schenectady, Dec. 2; New 
Haven, Dec. 3. 

Tollefsen, Carl H.—Rockville Center, L. I., 
Dec. 4. 

Tollefsen, Mme. Schnabel—Ridgewood, N. 
J., Nov. 29; Passaic, Dec, 6; Paterson, Dec. 
13; Hackensack, Dec. 20. 


TX han 


Werrenrath, Reinald—A®¢olian Hall, New 
York, Nov. 26; Hudson, N. Y., Dec. 2; New 
York City, Dec. 3; Cincinnati, Dec. 5; Ann 


Arbor,\ Mich., Dec. 13; Minneapolis, Dec. 15; 
Chicago, Dec. 16; Newport, R. I., Dec. 19. 
Whitehill, Clarence — Cincinnati, Nov. 22, 
23. 
Wilson, 
Ysaye, 
York (Carnegie 
(with Philharmonic 
(Carnegie Hall). 


Gilbert—New York, Dec. 29. 
Eugen—Chicago, Nov. 23; 
Hall), Nov. 26; New 
Orchestra), Nov. 


New 
York 
28, 29 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 
Adamowski Trio—Schenectady, Dec. 2. 


American String Quartet—Brooklyn, Dec. 
7; (New England Tour), Dec. 9 to 21. 
Barrére Ensemble—Belasco Theater, New 


York, Dec. 9; Orange, N. J., Dec. 13. 

Boston 
Hall, New York, Dec. 5, 7; Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Inst. Arts and Sciences), Dec. 6. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincin- 
nati, Nov. 23; Dec. 6, 7, 20, 21; Jan. 3, 4, 17, 
18, 31; Feb. 1, 14, 15, 28; Mar. 1, 14, 16, 28, 
33; Ape. 1i,- iz. 


Downer-Eton Trio—Manchester, Conn., 
Dec. 11; Spencer, Mass., Dec. 20. 

Flonzaley Quartet—A®olian Hall, New 
York, Dec. 9. 

Gamble Concert Party—Plainview, Tex., 


Nov. 23; Austin, Nov. 25; New Braunfels, 
Nov. 26; San Antonio, Nov. 27; Lockhart, 
Nov. 28; Marshall, Dec. 2; Mt. Pleasant, Dec. 
2; Tyler, Dec. 4; Palestine, Dec, 5; Madison- 
ville, Dec. 6; Navasota, Dec. 7; Houston, 
Dec. 8: Jackson, Miss., Dec. 10; Bowling 
Green, Ky., Dec. 12; Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 
13; Newark, N. J., Dec. 14, 15, 16. 

Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden—St. 
Paul, Nov. 24; Faribault, Minn., Nov. 25. 

Jacobs Quartet, Max—New York, Dec. 3. 

Kneisel Quartet—Chicago, Nov. 24; Bloom- 
ington, Nov. 25; Baltimore, Nov. 29; Provi- 
dence, Dec. 2; Boston, Dec. 3; Hartford, Dec. 


5: New Haven, Dec. 6; New York, Dec. 10; 
Washington, Dec. 12; Brooklyn, Dec. 13; 
Worcester, Dec. 16; New Bedford, Dec. 17; 


Flushing, Dec. 18; Cooper Union, New York, 
Dec. 19. 

Mannes Sonata Recitals—Montclair, N. J., 
Nov. 26; Mount Vernon, N. Y., Dec. 2; Lake- 
ville, Conn., Dec. 6; Bryn Mawr, Pa., Dec. 


18; New York (Belasco Theater), Dec. 15; 


Symphony Orchestra — Carnegie 


Montclair, N. J., Dec. 17; Cedarhurst, L. I., 
Dec. 31. 

Margulies Trio—AZolian Hall, 
Nov. 16. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Nov. 24; Dec, 1, 6, 8, 15, 20, 22, 29; 


New York, 


Jan. 3, 5, 12, 17, 19, 26, 31; Feb. 7, 28; Mar. 
14, 28. 
Musical Art Society—Carnegie Hall, New 


York, Dec. 17. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Nov. 22; Brooklyn, 
Nov. 24; New York, Nov. 28, 29; Dec. 1, 
12, 18, 19, 20, 22, 26, 27, 29. 

New York Symphony Orchestra—©£olian 
Hall, New York, Nov. 24; Dec. 1, 6, 8, 15; 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences), Dec. 7. 

Oratorio Society of New York—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Dec. 3, 26, 28. 


Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Nov. 
29, 30; Dec. 6, 7, 18, 14, 20, 21, 27, 28. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—San 
Francisco (Cort Theater), Nov. 29; Dec. 6, 
13,20; 32. 

Sousa’s 
Dec. 9. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, 
Dec. 6, 7, 18, 14, 20, 21, 27, 28. 

Tollefsen Trio—Perth 
New York, Dec. 22. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Nov. 26. 


Young People’s Symphony Concerts—Car- 


Band—Hippodrome, New York, 


Nov. 29, 30; 


Amboy, Dec. 16; 


negie Hall, New’* York, Nov. 23; Dec. 21; 

Brooklyn Academy of Music, Dec. 9. 
Zoeliner Quartet—New York (£olian 

Hall), Dee. 2; Red Bank, Dec. 3; Boston, 


Dec. 4, 5; Detroit, Dec. 7. 





MME, NAMARA-TOYE 
WAKES PHILA. DEBUT 


Soprano Appears with Stokowski’s 
Orchestra—Scharwenka a 
Visiting Soloist 

Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 18. 

AKING her first appearance in Phila- 
delphia, Mme. Namara-Toye, who is 

an American in spite of her foreign-sound- 
ing name, was the soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at its concerts last Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, being re- 
ceived in a manner that was a signal of 
success. While at first seeming to be some- 
what eccentric in personality and dress, 
Mme. Namara-Toye’s attitude towards her 
audience may easily be attributed to “tem- 
perament,” and there is not a little of en- 


thustasm and of dramatic instinct in her 
singing. In her first number—“Voi che 
sapete,” from Mozart’s “Marriage of 


Figaro”—on Friday afternoon, she appeared 
rather too nervous to do herself full justice 
and while the aria was gracefully and 
fuently sung, she was heard to better ad- 
vantage later in her second program num- 
ber, also by Mozart, “Batti, Batti,” from 
“Don Giovanni,” and especially in her two 


encore selections, an air from Massenet’s 
“Manon,” given after her first number, 
and at the last, “Ah, fors é lui,” from 


“Traviata.” 

“Mme. Namara-Toye’s voice is of pure 
soprano quality, fresh, clear and sym- 
pathetic, and shows excellent training, 
while she sings with artistic insight and 
appreciation. Her delivery of the Verdi 
aria was especially good, proving that she 
possesses ability as a coloratura singer, and 
this number brought her a genuine ovation 
of applause. 

The orchestral part of the program had 
been arranged by Mr. Stokowski with his 
accustomed skill and discretion, presenting 
the charm of variety and balance, opening 
with a splendid rendering of the “Corio- 
lanus” overture of Beethoven, while the 
symphony was Haydn’s No. 2, B. and H.., 
the seventh of Salomon’s set of twelve com- 
posed by Haydn during his visits to Lon- 
don. Mr. Stokowski gave it a most sym- 
pathetic and illuminative reading, the ap- 
plause at its conclusion being so enthust- 
astic that he signaled a'l the musicians to 
rise and bow their acknowledgments. The 
program concluded with the instrumentally 
intricate and picturesquely colorful and 
spectacular “Arabian Nights” symphonic 
suite of Rimsky-Korsakow, “Scheherazade,” 
which was played in a manner that demon- 
strated the unfailingly efficient and artistic 
resources of the orchestra in its different 
choirs and on the part of individual per- 
formers, the incidental violin solos being 
exquisitely played by Concertmaster Rich. 

Philotasean Club Concert 

The Philotasean Club, recently organized, 

was well received at a concert given for a 


charitable purpose in Witherspoon Hall last 
Tuesday evening, those who contributed to 


an excellently rendered program being 
Abbie R. Keely, soprano; Clara Yocum 
Joyce, contralto; Henry Gurney, tenor; 


John J. Joyce, bass, and Dorothy Johnstone- 
Baseler, harpist, with William Silvano 
Thunder as accompanist. 

Xaver Scharwenka, the famous composer 
and pianist, and Sylvian Noack, violinist, 
associate concertmeister of the Boston 
Orchestra, were the artists at the first con- 
cert of the season under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, given to 
its members and their friends by invitation 
in Witherspoon Hall last Thursday evening. 
Dr. S. J. Gittelson is chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s very enterprising musical com- 
mittee, which each season is the means 
of bringing several notable artists to 
Philadelphia. 


Hermann Epstein, of New York, gave the 
first of a series of eight lecture-recitals in 
the Orpheus Club rooms, No. 1529 Chestnut 
street, last Thursday morning, the first four 
lectures being devoted to an exposition of 
the formation, development and meaning of 
“The Sonata or Symphony.” Mr. Epstein’s 
lectures are extremely entertaining as we'l 
as highly instructive, his remarks, while in- 
formal, being lucid and enlightening and 
his illustrations on the piano excellent. 

The Stetson Chorus, composed of 150 
employees of the John B. Stetson Company, 
and the orchestra of fifty pieces, also com- 
posed of employees of the firm, gave a con- 
cert jointly in the big Stetson auditorium, 
Montgomery avenue and Fourth street, last 
Thursday evening. A program of fourteen 
numbers was admirably rendered, the 
soloists being Anna Gau!, soprano; Max 
Selinsky, violinist, and Charles Johnson. 
cornetist. The chorus is directed by 
Adam Geibel and the orchestra by H. J. 
Chopourian. 


Music Teachers Meet 


The Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, of which James Francis Cooke is 
president, held a well attended and highly 
successful meeting in Estey Hall, Monday 
evening last, several interesting matters 
relative to the musical life of Philadelphia 
being discussed. 

Ella Day Blair entertainéd at a musical 
tea in her studio in the Fuller Building, No. 
10 South Eighteenth street, Saturday after- 
noon, the artists who took part being Isabel 


Buchanan, soprano, and Frank Oglesby, 
tenor. 
At his studio in the Baker Building, 


Friday afternoon, Henry Lukens enter- 
tained a number of musical persons, the 
guest of honor being Mabel Reigelman, of 
the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company. 
Several solos were sung by Zipporah Rosen- 
herg, the dramatic soprano, who is to appear 
as one of the soloists with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at its first popular concert of the 
season at the Academy of Music Wednesday 
evening of this week. A. L. T. 


VARIED BUFFALO CONCERTS 





Schumann-Heink, Calvé and Sousa as 
Magnets for Large Audiences 


BurFFALo, Nov. 20.—Mme. Schumann- 
Heink was the magnet that attracted a 
delighted audience on November 18. The 
“Agnus Dei” of Bizet, sung with organ, 
piano and ‘cello accompaniment, was one 
of the numbers that made a strong impres- 
sion, as did “O Rest in the Lord,” from 
“Elijah.” A group of songs by Strauss 
and Reger were among the best of the 
evening’s offerings, while Malloy’s “The 
Kerry Dance” was sung with irresistible 
verve. Edwin Collins, pianist, made a 
pleasing impression, while Mrs. Katherine 
Hoffman artistically played both the piano 
and organ accompaniments, and Frank W. 
Kuhn, a local ’cellist, appeared in the Bizet 
number. 

Emma Calvé, with her husband, Signor 
Gasparri, appeared on November 10, and 
a representative audience gave her a hearty 
greeting. M. Renaud proved an efficient 
accompanist. 

John Philip Sousa and his band drew 
packed houses at two concerts given the 
afternoon and evening of November 6 in 
Convention Hall. Virginia Root, soprano, 
Nicolene Zedeler, violinist, and Herbert L. 
Clarke, cornetist, were artistic features of 
the concerts F. H. H. 


Mr. Werrenrath’s Program 


At his song recital in Afolian Hall, New 
York, on the evening of November 26, 
Reinald Werrenrath will present this pro- 
gram: 

“Some Rival Has Stolen My True Love Away,” 
Traditional Surrey Air; “Sweet Nymph, Come to 
Thy Lover,” Thomas Morley—1593; “Little Mary 
Cassidy,” ““The Lark in the Clear Air,” “Avenging 
and Bright,’’ Old Irish; ““Min Tanke er et Maegtigt 
Fjeld,” “Lauf der Welt,” Grieg; “Wie Lenzeshauch 
hast du mich stets erquickt, ‘Und schlafst du, mein 
Madchen,” ‘“Fernsicht,” Jensen; “Five Otibway 
Indian Melodies,” arranged by Arthur Whiting; 
“To You, Dear Heart,” F. Morris Class; “Go, 
Lovely Rose.” John Alden Carpenter; “Unfear- 
ing,”” Bruno Huhn; ‘‘The Half-Ring Moon,” Victor 
Harris; “The Ringers,” Hermana Lohr. 
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“HAMLET’S” MELODIES PLEASE QUAKERS 





And Titta Ruffo Again Shows His Mettle in Thomas Opera—‘‘Manon,”’ 
‘“‘Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci” and “Traviata” by the Philadelphia 


Company 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, November 18. 


OLLOWING a repetition of “Aida” on 
Monday evening and of Goldmark’s 
“The Cricket on the Hearth” at a special 
matinée on Wednesday afternoon, the op- 
eratic event of the past week was the first 
appearance of Titta Ruffo in “Hamlet” on 
Wednesday evening, when the great bari- 
tone even surpassed his former notable 
achievements at the local Metropolitan Op- 
era House as Rigoletto and as Renato in 
“The Masked Ball.” While in his previous 


roles Ruffo has fully come up to all the 
high expectations formed by what had been 
heard of him, and triumphed completely, 
he gave, before the largest, most brilliant 
and most enthusiastic audience of the sea- 
son, in the title role of Ambroise Thomas’s 
Shakespearean opera a new and even more 
remarkable revelation of his powers, both 
as singer and actor. 

As an opera “Hamlet” is a frank distor- 
tion of Shakespeare’s play, but it presents 
nevertheless some of the most important 
incidents of the tragedy in a manner that 
is not entirely illogical or unconvincing. 
In theme, pretence and magnificence of 
staging and in the appropriateness, melo- 
diouvs charm and dramatic auality of 
Thomas’s music, the production is real 
“orand” opera, of the sort that pleases the 
average opera-goer, however much the 
student of Shakespeare may cavil at the 
desecration of the work of the immortal 
bard or the musically erudite at its “old- 
fashioned” and “merely tuneful” score. 

The Ophelia of Alice Zeppilli was 
marked by an appropriate simplicity of 
demeanor, with earnestness and appealing 
charm, while vocally she fulfilled bril- 
liantly the difficult requirements of the 
music, singing the florid “Mad Scene” in 
the last act—which rivals in intricacy the 
famous number in ‘“Lucia’—with ad- 
mirable facility and expression. As Queen 
Gertrude Eleanora de Cisneros was queenly 
indeed in maiestic beauty, her imposing 
personality being well suited to characters 
of this sort. Gustave Huberdeau, as Clau- 
dius; Henri Scott, as the Ghost; Frank 
Preisch, as Polonius; Edmond Warnery, 
as Marcellus, and Constantin Nicolay, as 
Horatio, also contributed toward the suc- 
cess of the performance, while in the last 
act ballet, where poor, distraught Ophelia 
incongruously twines her garlands in the 
midst of a bevy of gaily-garbed coryphees, 
Rosina Galli gave another exhibition of 
her remarkable ability as a toe dancer and 
pirouetter. Many honors belong to Cleo- 
fonte Campanini for his efficiency in bring- 


ing the performance to such a state of 

artistic completeness musically and for his 

splendid directing of the performance. 
Thursday evening there was a repetition 


in the cast again assisting in an admirable 
performance. 


Ruffo as ‘“‘Tonio”’ 


The prospect of hearing Ruffo sing the 
Prologue to “Pagliacci” caused the assem- 
bling of a house-filling audience on Satur- 
day afternoon, in proportions resembling 
that of Wednesday evening, when the 
baritone appeared in “Hamlet.” Preceded 
by “Cavalleria Rusticana,” as usual, the 
perennial double bill proved to have lost 
none of its attractiveness, and it needed 





Andreas Dippel, Titta Ruffo and E. T. Stotesbury, the Philadelphia Banker Whose 


Generosity Made Possible Ruffo’s Engagement. 


Photographed on the Stage of 


the Metropolitan Opera House in Philadelphia 


of “Manon Lescaut,” Carolina White again 
charming with her appealing impersonation 
of the hapless heroine of Puccini’s opera 
and the brilliance of her singing, while Ze- 
natello, as Des Grieux; Sammarco, as 
Lescaut; Vittorio Trevisan, as Geronte; 
Ruby Heyl, as the Musician, and the others 


only the Ruffo announcement to make the 
occasion a memorable one. The Mascagni 
opera was not particularly well done, al- 
though Mme. Gagliardi was an intensely 
dramatic and vocally brilliant Santuzza, 
realizing all the expectations created by 
her greatly admired Aida, and Ruby Heyl 


was a pretty and charming Lola, her rich 
voice giving adequate expression to the 
music. The Turiddu was Giuseppe Gau- 
denzi, whose youth and enthusiasm are in 
his favor, and who has a light voice of 
agreeable quality. Crabbe was a very ef- 
ficient Alfio and Louise Berat, a thoroughly 
equipped artist, made the most of her op- 
portunities as Mamma Lucia. 

The event of the afternoon, of course, 
and one for which everybody present 
eagerly waited, was the appearance of 
Ruffo in “Pagliacci,” and perhaps it is only 
necessary to say that, as was to be ex- 
pected, he came up to every expectation. 
His -make-up, with shaggy red wig and 
gaily befigured costume, was unique and 
he gave many original touches to his im- 
personation, both humorous and dramatic. 
His singing of the Prologue revealed all 
the splendors of his wonderful voice, its 
remarkable quality. power, range and flex- 
ibility, and so thrilled the audience that it 
could not restrain its applause. And the 
conclusion—well, there was no chance that 
Ruffo should escape without a repetition, 
nor did he attempt to do so. He could 
well afford to be thus generous, receiving 
such an ovation, probably the greatest ever 
given any artist in the Metropolitan. After 
all this enthusiasm it was much to the 
credit of Mr. Zenatello that, following his 
impassioned @delivery of the Lament, he 
was rewarded™with applause scarcely less 
enthusiastic, which he also richly deserved. 
Alice Zeppilli, who was quite at her best as 
Nedda, also received a liberal share of de- 
served honors. Crabbe, as Silvio, and 
Venturini, as ‘Beppe, both fulfilling all re- 
quirements, completed the cast. Perosio 
conducted both operas. 

At the popular price performance of “La 
Traviata” in the evening, before an audi- 
ence of fair size, Jenny Dufau had an op- 
portunity to reveal more fully than ever 
before in Philadelphia her admirable tal- 
ent as a coloratura singer. She voiced the 
florid music of the part with excellent 
facility and tonal sweetness. Piero Or- 
sati, appearing here for the first time, ex- 
hibited, as Alfredo, a tenor voice of only 
fair volume but of good range and pleas- 
ing quality, and with Miss Dufau gave an 
aspect of youth and freshness to the pair 
of unhappy lovers that is not always ap- 
parent. The surprise of the performance 
was the appearance, as the elder Germont, 
of Anafesta Rossi, this fine baritone mak- 
ing a complete conquest of the audience. 
His -voice is of beautiful quality, round, 
rich and sympathetic, and he sang the ap- 
peal to Vtoletta in the second act, “Pura 
siccome un angelo,” with much beauty of 
tone and sympathy of expression. Such 
singers as Rossi should not be kept in the 
background. The others in the cast as- 
sisted in a performance of Verdi opera 
that was meritorious throughout, Perosio 
again being the conductor. This week, the 
last of the company’s engagement before 
its ten weeks’ stay in Chicago, Ruffo will 
make two farewell apnearances, singing 
Thursday night in “Trovatore” and Satur- 
day night in “The Barber of Seville.” 

ARTHUR L. Tusps. 
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